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PREFACE. 
SERIOUS REFLECTIONS 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

8 the deſign of every thing i is ſaid to 

be firſt in the intention, and laſt in 

the execution; ſo I come now to acknow- 

ledge to my Reader, that the preſent work 

is not merely the product of the two firſt. 

volumes; but the tw6 firſt volumes may 

rather be called the product of this. The 

fable is always made for the moral, not the 
moral for the fable, 

I have heard, that the envious and i11-dif- 
poſed patt of the world have raiſed ſome 
objections againſt the two firſt volumes, on 
pretenc?, for want of a better reaſon, that, 
as they ſay, the ſtory is feigned,—that the 
names are borrowed, — and that it is all a 
romance; that there never was any ſuch 
man, or place, or circumſtances in any 


man's life; that it is all formed and em- 
Vor. . belliſhed 


belliſhed by invention, to impoſe upon the 
world: ' _ | 

1 Robinſon Crude, being at this time in 
perfect and ſound memory, (thanks be to 
God therefore) do hereby declare, their ob- 
jection is an invention, fcandalous in deſign, 
and falſe in fat; and do affirm, that the 
ftory, though allegorical, is alſo hiſtorical ; 
and that it is the beautiful reprefentation of 
a life of unexampled misfortunes ; and of a 
variety not to be met with in the world ; 
fincerely adapted to, and intended for the 
common good of mankind ; and deſigned, 
at firſt, as it is now farther applied, to the 
moſt ſerious uſes poſſible. 

Farther ; that there is a man alive, and 
well known too, the actions of whole life 
are the juſt ſubjeC of theſe volumes, and to 
whom all, or moſt part, of the ftory moſt 
directly alludes : this may be depended up- 
on for truth ; and to this I fet my name, 

The famous hiſtory of Don IEA A 


work which. thouſands read with pleaſure, 


to - one that knows the meaning of it, was 
an emblematic hiſtory of, and a juſt ſatire 
upon the Duke de Medina Sidonia ; a per- 
ſon very remarkable at that time in Spain. 
To thoſe who knew the original, the figures 

| Were 
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were lively, and eaſily diſcovered themſelves, 

as they are alſo here, and the images were 
juſt; and, therefore, when a malicious, but 
fooliſh writer, in the abundance of his gall, 
ſpoke of the Quixotiſm of Robinſon Cruſoe, 
as he called it, he ſhewed evidently that he 
knew nothing of what he ſaid; and perhaps 
will be a little ſtartled, when I ſhall tell 
him, that what he meant for a ſatire, was 
the greateſt of panegyrics. 

Without letting the Reader into a nearer 
explication of the matter, I proeeed to let 
him know, that the happy deductions I 
have employed myſelf to make from all the 
circumſtances of my ſtory, will abundantly 
make him amends for his not having the 
emblem explained by the original ; and that 
when, in my obſervations and reflections of 
any kind in this volume, I mention my ſo- 
litudes and retirements, and allude to the 
circumſtances of the former ſtory, all thoſe 
parts of the ſtory are teal facts in my hiſ- 
tory, whatever borrowed lights they may be 
repreſented by. Thus the fright and fan- 
cies which ſucceeded the ſtory of the print 
of a man's foot, and ſurpriſe of the old goat, 
and the thing rolling on my bed, and my 
Jumping out in a fright, are all hiſtories and 

22 real 
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real ſtories; as are likewiſe the dream of 


being taken by meſſengers, being arreſted by 


officers, the manner of being driven on ſhore 
by the ſurge of the ſea; the ſhip on fire, the 
deſcription of ſtarving, the ſtory of my man - 
Friday; and many more moſt material paſ- 


| Tages « obſerved here, and on which any reli- 


gious reflections are made, are all hiſtorical 
and true in fact. It is moſt real, that I had 
a parrot, and taught it to call me by my 
name; ſuch a ſervant, a ſavage, and after- 
wards a Chriſtian, and that his name was 
called Friday; and that he was raviſhed 
from me by force, and died in the hands 
that took him, which I repreſent by being 
killed: this is all literally true; and ſhould 
enter into diſcoveries, many alive can teſ- 
tify them. His other conduct and aſſiſtance 
to me, alſo have juſt references, in all their 


parts, to the helps I had from that faithful 


lavage, in my real ſolitudes and diſaſters. 
The ſtory of the bear in the tree, and the 
fight with the wolves in the ſnow, is like- 
wiſe matter of real hiſtory: and, in a word, 
the Adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe, are one 
whole ſcheme of a real life of eight and 
twenty years, ſpent 1 in the moſt wandering, 
deſolate, 
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deſolate, and afflicting circumſtances, that 
ever man went through ; and in which I 
have lived ſo long, ina life of wonders, in 
continued ſtorms; fought with the worſt 
kind of ſavages and man-eaters, by unac- 
_ countable, ſurpriſing incidents; fed by mira- 
cles, greater than that of ravens ; ſuffered 
all manner of violences and oppreſſions, in- 
Jurious reproaches, contempt of men, at- 
tacks of devils, corrections from heaven, and 
oppoſitions on earth; have had finnumer- 
able ups and downs in matters of fortune ; 
been in ſlavery worſe than Turkiſh; eſcaped 
by an exquiſite management, as that in the 
ftory of Xury, and the boat at Sallee; been 
taken up at ſea in diſtreſs; raiſed again, and 
depreſſed again, and that oftener perhaps in 
one man's life, than ever was known be- 
fore; ſhipwrecked often, though more by 
land than by fea: in a word, there is not 
a circumſtance in the imaginary ſtory, but 
has its juſt alluſion to a real- ſtory, and 
chimes, part for part, and ſtep for ſtep, with 
the inimitable Life of Robinſon Cruſoe. 

In like manner, when, in theſe Reflec- 
tions, I ſpeak of the times and circumſtances 
of particular actions done, or incidents 


pa Which 
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which happened in my ſolitude and iſland+ 
life, an impartial reader will be ſo juſt to 


take it as it is; viz. that it is ſpoken, or in- 


tended of that part of the real ſtory, which 
the iſland- life is a juſt alluſion to; and in 
this, the ſtory is not only illuſtrated, but 


the real part I think moſt juſtly approved. 


For example; in the latter part of this 
work, called the Viſion, I begin thus: 
„When I was in my iſland kingdom, 1 
* had abundance of ſtrange notions of my 


* ſecing apparitions, &c. All theſe re- 


flections are a juſt hiſtory of a ſtate of forced 


confinement ; which, in my real hiſtory, 


15 repreſented by a confined retreat in an 


Iftand : and it is as reaſonable to repreſent 
one kind of impriſonment by another, as it 


is to repreſent any thing that really exiſts, 
by that which exiſts not. The ſtory of my 
tright with Tomething on my bed, was, 
word for word, a hiſtory of what happened; 
and, indeed, all thofe things received very 
little alteration, except what neceflarily at- 
tends removing the ſcene * one place to 
another. 

My obſervations upon ſolitude are the 
ſame; and 1 think I need by. no more, than 


that 


PMSF AC1 
that the ſame remark is to be made upon all 
the references made here to the tranſactions 
of the former volumes; and the Reader is 
defired to allow for it as he goes on. | 
Befides all this, here is the juſt and only 
good end of all parable, or allegoric hiftory, 


brotight'to' paſs, viz. for moral and religious 


improvement. Here is invincible patience 


recommended, under the worſt of miſery; 


indefatigable application and undaunted re- 
ſolution, under the greateſt and moſt diſ- 
couragihg circumſtances; I fay, theſe are 
recommended, as the only way to work 
through thoſe miſeries; and their ſueceſs 
appears ſufficient to ſupport the moſt dead- 
hearted creature in the world. 

Had the common way of writing a man's 
private hiſtory been taken, and I had given 
| you the conduct or life of a man you knew, 
and whoſe misfortunes and infirmities, per- 
haps you had ſometimes unjuſtly triumphed 
over, all I could have ſaid, would have yield- 
ed no diverſion, and perhaps ſcarce have ob- 
tained a reading, or, at beſt, no attention; 
the teacher, like a greater, having no ho- 


formed to touch the mind, muſt be done a 
s | . e . 


nour in his own country. Facts that are 
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great way off, and by ſomebody never heard + - 
of: even the miracles of the bleſſed Saviour 


6f the world, ſuffered ſcorn and contempt, 
when it was reflected, that they were done 


by the carpenter's fon ; one, whoſe family 
and original they had a mean opinion of, 
and whoſe brothers and ſiſters were ordi- 


nary people hike themſelves. 
There even yet remains a queſtion, whe- 
ther the inſtruction of theſe things will take 
place, when you are ſuppoſing the ſcene, 
which is placed ſo far off, had its original 
ſo near home. 
But I am far from bei anxious about 
that, ſeeing I am well aſſured, that if the 
obſtinacy of our age ſhould ſhut their ears 
againſt the juſt reflections made in this vo- 
lume, upon the tranſactions taken notice of 
in the former, there will come an age, when 
the minds of men ſhall be more flexible; 
the prejudices of their fathers ſhall have no 
place; and when the rules of virtue and re- 
ligion, juſtly recommended, ſhall be more 
gratefully accepted than they may be now; 
that our children may riſe up in judgment 


againſt their fathers, and one generation be 


edified by the ſame teaching which Wother 


generation had deſpiſed. 
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CHAP. I. 


OF SOLITUD E: 


How uncapable to make us Happy, and how unghalified to 
a Chriſtian Life. 


1 MUST have made vety little uſe of my ſolitary and 
wandering years, if, after ſuch a ſcene of wonders, 
as my life may be juſtly called, I had nothing to ſay, 
and had made no obſervations which might be uſeful 
and inſtructing, as well as pleaſant and diverting to 
| thoſe that are to come after me; 
I Thave frequently looked back, you may be ſure, and 
that with different thoughts, upon the notions of a long 
tedious life of ſolitude, which I have repreſented to the 
world, and of which you. muſt have formed fome ideas, 
from the life of a man in an iſland. Sometimes I have 
wondered how it could be ſupported, efpecially for the 
firſt years, when the change was violent and impoſed, 
and nature unacquainted with any thing like it, Some- 
times. I have as much wondered, why it ſhould be any 
Wer. III. 8 grievance 


crouds and hurry of men of buſineſs: all the reflections 


by the power of ſympathy, and a ſecret turn of the af- 


— 


ſeems to me, that life in general is, or ought to be, but 


is taſted but by his own palate. 


our paſſions are all exerciſed in retirement; we love, we 
hate, we covet, we enjoy, all in privacy and ſolitude: 


is but for their aſſiſtance in the purſuit of our deſires; 


| A 
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grievance or affliction; ſeeing, upon the whole view of 
the ſtage of life which we act upon in this world, it 


one univerſal act of ſolitude ; but I find, it is natural 
to judge of happineſs by its ſuiting or not ſuiting our 
own inclinations. Every thing revolves in our minds 
by innumerable circular motions, all centering in our- 
ſelves. We judge of proſperity and of affliction, joy 
and ſorrow, poverty, riches, and all the various ſcenes 
of life; I ſay, we judge of them by ourſelves : thither 
we bring them home, as meats touch the palate, by 
which we try them; the gay part of the world, or the 
heavy part, it 1s all one; they only call it pleaſant or 
unpleaſant as they ſuit our taſte, 

The world, I ſay, is nothing to us, but as it is more 
or leſs to our reliſh :: all reflection is carried home, and 
our dear ſelf is, in one reſpect, the end of living. Hence 
man may be properly ſaid to be alone in the midſt of the 


which he makes, are to himſelf; all that is pleaſant, he 
embraces for himſelf; all that is irkſome and grievous, 


What are the ſorrows of other men to us? And what 
their joy? Something we may be touched indeed with, 


fections; but all the ſolid reflection is direed to our- 
ſelves: our meditations are all ſolitude in perfection; 


all that we communicate of thoſe things to any other, 


the end is at home; the enjoyment, the contemplation, 
| | | 10 
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is all ſolitude and retirement; it is for ourſelves we en- 
joy, and for ourſelves we ſuffer. 

What then is the ſilence of life? And how is it af- 
flicting, while a man has the voice of his ſoul, to ſpeak 
to God and to himfelf? That man can never want con- 
verfation, who is company for himſelf; and he that can- 
not converſe profitably with himſelf, is not fit for any 
converſation at all: and yet there are many good rea- 
ſons why a life of ſolitude, as ſolitude is now under- 
ſtood by the age, is not at all ſuited to the life of a 
Chriſtian, or of a wiſe man. Without enquiring, there- 
fore, into the advantages of ſolitude, and how it is to 
be managed, I defire to be heard concerning what ſoli- 
tude really is; -for I muſt confeſs, I have different no- 
tions about it, far from thoſe which are generally under- 
ſtood in the world, and far from all thoſe notions, up- 
on which thoſe people in the primitive times, and ace 
that alſo, acted; who ſeparated themſelves into deſarts or 
unfrequented places, or confined themſelves to cells, 
monaſteries, and the like ; retired, as they call it, from 
the world: all which, I think, have nothing of the thing 
I call ſolitude in them, nor do they anſwer 'any of the 
true ends of ſolitude, much leſs thoſe ends which are 
pretended to be ſought after, by thoſe who have talked 
moſt of thoſe retreats from the world, 

As for confinement in an iſland, if the ſcene was 
placed there for this very end, it were not at all amiſs. 


I I mwſt acknowledge, there was confinement from the 
enjoyments of the world, and reſtraint from human ſo- 
Ciety : but all that was no ſolitude; indeed no part of it 
was ſo, except that which, as in my ſtory, I applied to 
the contemplation of ſublime things, and that was but 
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à very little, as my readers well know, compared to what 
a length of years my forced retreat laſtet. 

It is evident then, that as I ſee nothing but what is 
far from being retired, in the forced retreat of an iſland, 
the thoughts being in no compoſure ſuitable to a re- 
tired condition, no, not for a great while; ſo I can af- 
firm, that I enjoy much more ſolitude in the middle of 
the greateſt collection of mankind in the world, I mean 
at London, while I am writing this, than ever I could 
fay I enjoyed in eight and twenty years confinement to 
a deſolate iſland. 

I have heard of a man, that upon ſome extraordinary 
diſguſt which he took at the unſuitable converſation of 
ſome of his neareſt relations, whoſe ſociety he could not 
avoid, ſuddenly reſolved never to ſpeak any more: he 
kept his reſolution moſt rigorouſly many years; not all 
the tears or entreaties of his friends,—no, not of his: 
wife and children, could prevail with him to break his 
lence, It ſeems, it was their ill behaviour to him at 
firſt, that was the occaſion of it; for they treated him 
with provoking language, which frequently put him in- 
to indecent paſſions, and urged him to raſh replies; and 
he took this ſevere way to puniſh himſelf for being pro- 
voked, and to puniſh them for provoking him : but the 
ſeverity was unjuſtifiable; it ruined his family, and 
broke up his houſe. His wife could not bear it, and 
after endeavouring, by all the ways poflible, to alter his 
rigid filence, went firſt away from him, and afterwards 
away from herſelf, turning melancholy and diſtracted: 
his children feparated, ſome one way, and ſome another 
way; and only one daughter, who loved her father above 
all the reſt, kept with him, tended him, talked to him 
by figns, and lived almoſt dumb like her father, near 


twenty- 
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twenty-nine years with him; till being very ſick, and 
in a high fever, delirious as we call it, or light-headed; 
he broke his ſilence, not knowing when he did it, and 
ſpoke, though wildly at firſt. He recovered of the ill- 
neſs afterwards, and frequently talked with his daughter, 
but not much, and very ſeldom to any body elſe. | 

Yet this man did not live a filent life with reſpe& to 
himſelf : he read continually ; and wrote down many 
excellent things, which deſerved to have appeared in the 
world; and was often heard to pray to God in his ſo- 
litudes very audibly, and with great fervency : but the 
injuſtice which his raſh vow (if it was a vow) of ſilence 
was to his family, and the length he carried it, was ſo 
unjuſtifiable another way, that I cannot ſay bisAnſtruc- 
tions could have much force in them. 

Had he been a fingle man; had he wandered into a 
ſtrange country or place, where the circumſtance of it 
had been no ſcandal, his vow of filence might have been 
as commendable, and, as I think, much more than any 
of the primitive Chriſtians vows of ſolitude were; whoſe 
retreat into the wilderneſs, and giving themſelves up to 
prayer and contemplation, ſhunning human ſociety, and 
the like, was ſo much eſteemed by the primitive fathers, 


and from whence our religious houſes, and orders of 


religious people were firſt derived. 

The Jews ſaid, John the Baptiſt had a devil, becauſe 
he affected ſolitude and retirement; and they took it 
from an old proverb they had in the world at that time, 
That every ſolitary perſon muſt be an angel or a devil, 

A man under a vow of perpetual ſilence, if but rigo- 
rouſly obſerved, would be, even on the Exchange of 
London, as perfectly retired from the world, as a her- 
mit in his cell, or a ſolitaire in the Deſarts of Arabia; 
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and if he is able to obſerve it rigorouſly, may reap all 
the advantages of thoſe ſolitudes, without the unjuſtifi- 
able part of ſuch a life, and without the auſterities of a 
life among brutes : for the ſoul of a man, under a due 
and regular conduct, is as capable of reſerving itſelf, or 
ſeparating itſelf from the reſt of human ſociety, in the 
midſt of a throng, as it is when baniſhed into a deſolate 
iſland. | 
The truth is, that all thoſe religious, hermit-like ſo- 
litudes, which men value themſelves ſo much upon, are 
but an acknowledgment of the defect or imperfeQion of 
our reſolutions, our incapacity to bind ourſelves to 
needful reſtraints, or rigorouſly to obſerve the limita- 
tions we have vowed ourſelves to obſerve: or take it 
thus, That the man firſt reſolving, that it would be his 
felicity to be entirely given up to converſing only with 
Heaven and heavenly things, to be ſeparated to prayer 
and good works ; but being ſenfible how ill ſuch a life 
will agree with fleſh and blood, cauſes his ſoul to com- 
mit a rape upon his body, and to carry it by force, as it 
were, into a deſart, or into a religious retirement, from 
1 whence it cannot return, and where it is impoſhble for 
it to have any converſe with mankind, other than with 
ſuch as are under the ſame vows, and the ſame baniſh- 
ment. The folly of this is evident many ways 
I ſhall bring it home to the caſe in hand thus: Chriſ- 
tians may, without doubt, come to enjoy all the defi- 
Table advantages of ſolitude, by a ſtrict retirement and 
exact government of their thoughts, without any of 
theſe formalities, rigours, and apparent mortifications, 
which, I think, I juſtly call a rape upon human nature ; 
and conſequently without the breach of Chriſtian du- 
ties, which they neceſſarily carry with them,—ſuch as 


rejecting 
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rejeing Chriſtian communion, ſacraments, ordinances, 
and the like. | 

There is no need of a wilderneſs to wander among 
wild beaſts, no neceſſity of a cell on the top of a moun- 
tain, or a deſolate iſland in the ſea; if the mind be con- 
fined, —if the ſoul be truly maſter of itſelf, all is ſafe; 
for it is certainly and effectually maſter of the body, and 
and what fignify retreats, eſpecially a forced retreat, as 
mine was? The anxiety of my circumſtances there, I 
can aſſure you, was ſuch for a time, as were very unſuit- 
. able to heavenly meditations ; and even when that was 
got over, the frequent alarms from the ſavages, put the 
ſoul ſometimes to ſuch extremities of fear and horror, 
that all manner of temper was loſt, and I was no more 
fit for religious exerciſes, than a fick marr is fit for la- 
bour. 

Divine contemplations require a compoſure of ſoul, 
uninterrupted by any extraordinary motions or diſorders 
of the paſſions; and this, I ſay, is much eafier to be ob- 
tained and enjoyed in the ordinary courſe of life, than 
in monkiſh cells and forcible retreats, | | 

The bufinefs is to get a retired ſoul, a frame of mind 
truly elevated above the world, and then we may be 
alone whenever we pleaſe, in the greateſt apparent hurry 
of bufineſs or company. If the thoughts are free, and 
rightly unengaged, what imports the employment the 
body is engaged in? Does not the ſoul act by a differing 
agency, and is not the body the ſervant, nay, the ſlave 
of the foul? Has the body hands to act, or feet to walk, 
or tongue to ſpeak, but by the agency of the under- 
ſtanding and will, which are the two deputies of the 
ſoul's power? Are not all the affeQions, and all the 
paſſions which ſd univerſally agitate, direct, and poſſeſs 
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the body,—at# they not all ſeated in the ſoul? What have 
we to do then, more or leſs, but to get the ſoul into 3 
ſuperior direction and elevation? There is no need to 
preſcribe the tongue to this or that ſituation; the hands, 
or feet, or tongue, can no mote diſturb the retirement 
of the ſoul, than a man having money jn his pocket, 
can take it out, of pay it, or diſpoſe of it by = hand, 
without his own knowledge. 

It is the ſoul's being entangled by outward I 
that interrupts its contemplation of divine objects; 
which is the excuſe for theſe ſolitudes, and makes the 
removing the body from thoſe outward objects ſeem- 
ingly neceflary : but what is there of religion in all this? 
For example, a vicious inclination remoyed from the 
object, is ſtill a vicious inclination, and contrafts the 
ſame guilt, as if the object were at hand: for if, as our 
Saviour ſays, He that looketh on a woman to luſt after 
her, that is, to defire her unlawfully, has committed the 


. adultery already; ſo it will be no inverting our Savi- 


our's meaning to ſay, That he that thinketh of a woman 
to defire her unlawfully, has committed adultery with 
her already, though he has not looked on her, or has 
not ſeen her at that time; and how ſhall this thinking 
of her be removed by tranſporting the body? It muſt 
be removed by the change in the foul, by bringing the 
mind to be above the power or reach of the allurement, 
and to an abſolute maſterſhip over the wicked defire ; 
otherwiſe the. vicious defire remains, as the force re- 


mains in gunpowder, and will exert itſelf whenever 


touched with the fire. 


All motions to good or evil, are in the ſou]: outward 


objects are but ſecond cauſes; and though it is true, 
| + as the man from the object, i is the way to make 
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any act impoſſible to be committed; yet, where the guilt 
does not lie in the act only, but in the intention or de- 
fire to commit it, that ſeparation is nothing at all, and 
effects nothing at all. There may be as much adul- 
tery committed in a monaſtery, where a woman never 
comes, as in any other place, and perhaps is ſo. The ab- 
ſtaining from evil therefore depgnds not only and whol- 
ly- upon limiting, or confining the man's actions, but 
npon the man's limiting and confining his deſires; ſee- 
ing to defire to fin, is to fin; and the fact which we 
would commit, if we had opportunity, is really com- 
mitted, and muſt be anſwered for as ſuch. What then 
is there of religion, I ſay, in forced retirements from 
the world, and vous of filence or ſolitude? They are all 
nothing; it is a retired ſoul that alone is fit for contem- 
plation ; - and it is the conqueſt of our deſires to fin, that 
is the only human preſervative againſt fin. 

It was a great while after I came into human ſociety, 
that I felt ſome regret at the loſs of the ſolitary hours 
and retirements I had in the ifland ; but when I came 
to reflect upon ſome ill-ſpent time, even in my ſoli- 
tudes, I found reaſon to ſee what I have ſaid above; 
that a man may fin alone ſeveral ways, and find ſubje& 
of repentance for his ſolitary crimes, as well as he may 
in the midſt of a populous city. 

The excellency of any ſtate of life confiſts in its free- 
dom from crime; and it is evident to our experience, 
that ſome ſociety may be better adapted to a rectitude 
of life, than a complete ſolitude and retirement: ſome 
have ſaid, that next to no company, good company is 
beſt; but it is my opinion, that next to good company, 
no company is beſt; for as it is certain, that no com- 


pany 
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pany is better than bad company, ſo it is as certain, that 
good company is much better than no company, 

In ſolitude a man converſes with himſelf; and, as a 
wiſe man ſaid, he is not always ſure that he does not 

converſe with his enemy ; but he that is in good com- 
pany, is ſure to be always among his friends, 

The company of religious, good men, is a conſtant 
reſtraint from evil, and an encouragement to a religious 
life. You have there the beauty of religion exemplifi- 
ed; you neverwant as well inſtruction in, as example 
for, all that is good; you have a contempt of evil things 
conſtantly recommended, and the affections moved to 

delight in what is good, by hourly imitation. If we are 
alone, we want all theſe; and are led right, orled wrong, 
as the temper of the mind, which is fometimes too 
much the guide of our actions, as well as thoughts, 
happens to be conſtitured at that time. Here we have 
no reſtraint upon our thoughts, but from ourſelves; no 
reſtraint upon our ad ions, but from our own conſci- 
ences; and nothing to aſſiſt us in our mortifications of 
our deſires, or in directing our defires, but our own re- 
flections; which; after all, may often err,—often be 
pre poſſeſſed. 

If you would retreat from the world then, be ſure to 
retreat to good company ; retreat to good books, and 
retreat to good thoughts; theſe will always aſſiſt one 

another, and always join to aſſiſt him that flies to them 
in his meditations, direct him to juſt reflect ions, and 
mutually encourage him againſt whatever may attack 
him from within him, or without him: whereas, to 
retreat from the world, as it is called, is to retreat from 
good men, who are our beſt friends: beſides, to retreat, 
as we call it, to an entire, perfect ſolitude, is to retreat 


: 5 from 
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from the public worſhip of God, to fgyſake the aſſem- 
blies ; and, in a word, is unlawful, becauſe it obliges 
us to abandon thoſe —_ which we are commanded 
to do. 
Solitude PUTT Bag as I underſtand WA „ a retreat 
from human ſociety, on a religious or philoſophical ac- 
count, is a mere cheat : it neither can anſwer the end 
it propoſes, or qualify us for the duties of religion, 
which we are commanded to perform; and is, there- 
fore, both irreligious in itſelf, and inconſiſtent with a 
Chriſtian life many ways. Let the man that would 
reap the advantage of ſolitude, and that underſtands the 
meaning of the word, learn to retire into himſelf: ſeri- 
ous meditation is the eſſence of ſolitude; all the retreats 
into woods and deſarts are ſhort of this; and though a 
man, that is perfectly maſter of this retirement, may be 
a little in danger of quietiſm, that is to ſay, of an affec- 
tation of refervedneſs, however it may be a ſlander upon 
him in the main, he may make himſelf amends upon the 
world, by the bleſſed calm of his ſoul, which they per- 
haps who appear more chearful, may have little of. 
Retiring into deſarts, in the firſt days of religion, and 
into abbeys and monaſteries ſince, what have they been? 
Or what have they been able to do towards purchaſing 
the retirement I ſpeak of? They have indeed been 
things to be reckoned among auſterities, and acts of 
mortification, and fo far might be commendable: but I 
muſt infiſt upon it, that a retired ſoul is not affected 
with them, any more than with the hurries of company 
and ſociety. When the foul of a man is powerfully 
engaged in any particular ſubjeR, it is like that of St, 
Paul, wrapped up, whether it be into the third Heaven, 
er to any degree a lower exaltation : ſuch a man may 


well 
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well ſay with the Apoſtle above, Whether I was in the 
body, or out of the body, I cannot tell. It was in ſuch 
a wrapped up ſtate, that I conceived what I call my 
Viſion of the Angelical World; of which 1 have here 
aun a very little port. 

Is it rational to believe, that a mind exalted ſo far 
above the ſtate of thiogs with which we ordinarily con- 
verſe, ſhould not be capable of a ſeparation from them; 
which, in a word, is the utmoſt extent of ſolitude? Let 
ſuch never afflict themſelves, that they cannot retreat 
from the world: Let them learn to retreat in the world, 
and they ſhall enjoy a perfect ſolitude; as complete, to 
all intents and purpoſes, as if they were to live in the 
cupola of St. Paul's, or as if they were to live upon the 
top of Cheviot Hill, in Northumbetland, 

They that cannot be retired in this manner, muſt not 
only retire from the world, but out of the world, before 
they can arrive at any true ſolitude, Man is a creature 
ſo formed for ſociety, that it may not only be ſaid, that 
it is not good for him to be alone, but it is really im- 
poſſible he ſhould be alone. We are ſo continually in 
need of one another, nay, in ſuch abſolute neceſſity of 
aſſiſtance from one another, that thoſe who have pre- 
tended to give us the lives and manners of the ſolitaires, 
as they call them, who ſeparated themſelves from man- 
kind, and wandered in the Defarts of Arabia and Lybia, 
are frequently put to the trouble of bringing the angels 
down from Heaven to do one drudgery or another for 
them ; forming imaginary miracles, to make the life of 
a true ſolitaire poſſible; ſometimes they have no bread, 
ſometimes no water, for a long time together; and then 
2 miracle is brought upon the ſtage, to make them live 
ſo long without food ; at other times, they have angels 

come 
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eome to be their cooks, and bring them roaſt meat; to 
be their phyſicians, to bring them phyſic, and the like: 
If St. Hilary comes in his wanderings to the river Nile, 
an humble crocodile is brought to carry him over upon 
his back; though they do not tell us, whether the cro- 
codile aſked him to ride, or he aſked the crocodile, or 
by what means they came to be ſo familiar with one 
another :—And what is all this to the retirement of the 
ſoul, with which it converſes in Heaven, in the midſt of 
infinite crowds of men, and to whom the neareſt - of 
other objects is nothing at all, any more than the ob- 
jets of mountains and deſarts, lions and leopards, and 
the like, were to thoſe that baniſhed themſelves to 
Arabia. | 

Beſides, in a ſtate of life, why circumſtances are 

eaſy, and proviſion for the neceſſaries of life, which the 

- beſt ſaint cannot ſupport the want of, is quietly and 
plentifully made, —has not the mind infinitely more 
room to withdraw from the world, than when, at beſt, 
it muſt wander for its daily food, though it were but the 
product of the field? 

Let no man plead that he wants retirement ; that he 
loves ſolitude, but cannot enjoy it, becauſe of the &m- 
barraſſment of the world; it is all deluſion: if he loves 
It, if he defires it, he may have it when, where, and as 
often as he pleaſes; let his hurries, his labours, or his 
afflictions be what they will: it is not the want of an 
opportunity for ſolitude, but the want of a capacity of 
being ſolitary, that is the caſe in all the — 
of life. 

I knew a poor, but good man, 1 though he was a 
labourer, was a man of ſenſe and religion; who being 
hard at work with ſome other men, removing a great 


quantity 
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quantity of earth, to raiſe a bank againſt the fide of a 
pond, was one day ſo out of . himſelf, and wrapt up.in 
a perfe& application of his mind to a very ſerious ſub- 
ject, that the poor man drove himſelf and his wheel- 
barrow into the pond, and could not recover himſelf, 
till help came to him. This man was certaiuly capable 
of a perfect ſolitude, and perhaps really enjoyed it; for, 
as I have often heard him ſay, he lived alone in the 
world; had no family to embarraſs his affections; his 
low circumſtances placed him below the obſervation of 
the upper degrees of mankind; and his reſerved medi- 
tations placed him above the wicked part, who were 
thoſe in a ſphere equal to himſelf; among whom, as he 
ſaid, and is moſt true, it was very hard to find a ſober 
man, much leſs a good man; ſo that he lived really 
alone in the world, —applied himſelf to labour for his 
ſubſiſtence, had no other buſineſs with mankind, but 
for the neceſſaries of life, and converſed in Heaven as 
effectually. and, I believe, every way as divinely, as St. 
Hilary did in the Deſarts of Lybia, among the lions 
and crocodiles. 
If this retirement, which they call ſolitude, conſiſted 
only of ſeparating the perſon from the world, that is to 
ſay, from human ſociety, it were itſelf a very mean 
thing, and would every way as well be ſupplied, by re- 
moving from a place where a man 1s known, to a place 
where he is not known, and there accuſtom himſelfto a 
retired life, making no new acquaintance, and only 
making the uſe of mankind which I have already ſpoken 
of; namely, for convenience, and ſupply of neceſſary 
food: and I think, of the two, that ſuch a man, or a 
man ſo retired, may have more opportunity to be an 
entite 
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entire recluſe, and may enjoy more real ſolitude, than 
a man in a defart, For example: 

In the ſolitude I ſpeak of, a man has no- more to do 
for the neceſſaries of life, than to receive them from the 
hands of thoſe that are to furniſh them, and pay them 
for ſo doing ; whereas, in the ſolitude of deſarts, and 
wandering lives, from whence all our monkiſh devotion 
ſprings, they had every day their food, ſuch as it was, 
to ſeek, or the load of it to carry; and except where, as. 
it is ſaid, they put Providence to the operation of a 
miracle, to furniſh it, they had frequently difficultics 
enough to ſuſtain life; and, if we may believe hiſtory, 
many of them were ſtarved to death for mere hunger 
or thirſt; and as often the latter as the former, 

Thoſe that had recourſe to theſe ſolitudes, merely as 
a mortification of their bodies, as I obſerved before, and 
delivering themſelves from the temptations which ſo- 
_ciety expoſed them to, had more room for the pretence 
indeed, than thoſe who allege they did it to give. up 
themſclves to prayer and meditation, The firſt might 
have ſome reaſon in nature for the fact, as mens tem- 
pers and conſtitutions might lead; ſome have an inor- 
dinate appetite to crime; ſome addicted by nature to 
one ill habit, ſome to another; though the Chriſtian re- 
ligion does not guide us to thoſe methods of putting a 
force upon our bodies, to ſubdue the violence of inor- 
dinate appetite. The bleſſed Apoſtle St. Paul, ſeems 
to have been in this circumſtance, when he was aſſault 
ed with what is called in the text, a thorn in the fleſh : 
be it what it will that is meant there, it is not to my 
purpoſe; but he prayed to the Lord thrice; that was the 
firſt method the Apoſtle took, and thereby ſet a pious 
example to all thoſe who are aſſaulted by any tempta- 


tion, 
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tion. He did not immediately fly to auſterities ani 
bodily mottifications, ſeparating himſelf from mankind; 
or flying into the deſart, to give himſelf up to-faſting, 
and a retreat from the world, which is the object of all 
private ſnare; but he applied himſelf by ſerious prayer, 
to him who had taught us to pray, Lead us not into 
temptation : ard the anſwer likewiſe is inftruQting in 
this caſe; he was notdrivenout, like Nebuchadiiezzar,in- 
to the deſart, he was not commanded to retire into the wik 
derneſs, that he might be free from the temptation ; no- 
thing leſs: but the anſwer was, My grace is ſufficient 
for thee; ſufficient, without the help of artificial mor- 
tification. 

So that even in the caſo of theſe forcible e- 
tions, they are not required, much leſs directed, for 
helps to meditation; for if meditation could not be 
practiſed beneficially, and to all the intents and pur- 
poſes for which it was ordained a duty, without flying 
from the face of human ſociety, the life of man would 
be very unhappy. 

But doubtleſs the contrary is evident; and all the parts 
of a complete ſolitude are to be as effeually enjoyed, 
if we pleaſe, and ſufficient grace aſſiſting, even in the 
moſt populous cities, among the hurries of converſa- 

tion, and gallantries of a court, or the noiſe and buſi- 
_ * neſs of a camp, as in the Deſarts of Arabia and Lybia, 
or in the deſolate life of an uninhabited ifland. N 
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"CHAP. IL 


ESSAY vyon HONESTY. 


HEN I firſt came home to my own country, 
and began to fit down and look back upon the 
paſt circumſtances of my wandering ſtate, as you will 
in charity ſappoſe I could not but do very often, the 
very proſperity I enjoyed, led me moſt naturally to re- 
fle& upon the particular ſteps by which L arrived to it. 
The condition I was in, was very happy, ſpeaking of 
human felicity ; the former captivity I had ſuffered, 
made my liberty ſweeter to me; and to find myſelf 
jumped into eaſy circumſtances at once, from a condi- 
tion below the common rate of life, made it {till 
ſweeter. 

One time, as I was upon my enquiries into the happy 
concurrence of the cauſes which had brought the event 
of my proſperity to paſs, as an effect, it occurred to my 
thoughts, how much of it all depended, under the diſ- 
Poſition of Providence, upon the principle of honeſty, 
which I met with in almoſt all the people whom it was 
my lot to be concerned with in my private and particu-, 
lar affairs; and I, that had met with ſuch extraordinary 
inſtances of the knavery and villainy of mens natures in 
other circumſtances, could not but be ſomething taken 
up with the miracles of honeſty that I had met with 
among the ſeveral people I had had to do with, I mean 
thoſe whom I had more particularly to do with in the 
Vor. III. B articles 
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articles of my liberty, eſtate, or effects, which fell i into 
their hands. 

I began with my moſt truſty and faithful widow, the 
captain's wife, with whom I firſt went to the coaſt of 
Africa, and to whom I entruſted 2001. being the gain 
I had made in my firſt adyentures to Guinea, as in the 
firſt volume, page 19, appears. | 

She was left a widow, and in but indifferent circum- 
ſtances ; but when I ſent to her fo far off as the Brafils, 
where I was in ſuch a condition, as ſhe might have rea- 
fonably believed I ſhould never have becn able to come 
myſelf; and if I had, might be in no condition to re- 
cover it of her; and having myfelf nothing to ſhew 
under her hand for the truſt ; yet ſhe was fo juſt, that 
the ſent the full value of what I wrote for, being one 
hundred pounds; and to ſhew, as far as in her lay, her 
fincere, honeſt concern for my good, put in, among 
many neceſſary things which I did not write for, I ſay, 
put in two bibles, beſides other good books, for my 
reading and inſtruction, as ſhe ſaid afterwards, in Po- 
piſh and Heathen countries, where I might chance to 
fall, Honeſty not only leads to diſcharge every debt, 
and every truſt to our neighbour, ſo far as is juſtly to 
be demanded, but an honeſt man acknowledges himſelf 
debtor to all mankind, for ſo much good to be done for 
them, whether for ſoul or body, as Providence puts an 
opportunity into his hands to do. In order to diſcharge 
this debt, he ſtudies continually for opportunity to do 
all the acts of kindneſs and beneficence that it is poſſi- 
ble for him to do; and though very few confider it, a 
man is not a completely honeſt man, that does not do 
this. A 

Upon 
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Upon this conſideration, I queſtion much, whether 
> covetous, narrow, ſtingy man, as we call him, one 
who gives himſelf up to himſelf, as born for himſelf 
only, and who declines the advantages and opportuni- 


ties of doing good, I mean extremely fo, I fay, I much 


queſtion whether ſuch a man can be an honeſt man; 
nay, I am fatisfed he cannot be an honeſt man; for 
though he may pay every man his own, and be juſt, as 
he thinks it, to a farthing, yet this is part of the juſtice 
which, in the common phraſe, rs the greateſt injuſtice, 
This is one meaning of that ſaying, Summum jus, ſuns 
ma injuria. 

To pay every man his own, is the common law of 
honeſty ; but to do good to all mankind, as far as you 
are able, 1s the Chancery law of honeſty; and though 
in common law or juſtice, as I call it, mankind can 


have no claim upon us, if we do but juſt pay our debts, 
yet in Heaven's chancery they will have relief againſt 


us; for they have a demand in equity of all the good 
to be done them that it is in our power to do; and 
this Chancery Court, or Court of Equity, is held in 
every man's breaſt; it is a true Court of Conſcience, 
and every man's conſcience is a Lord: Chancellor to 
him. If he has not performed, —if he has not paid this 
debt, conſcience will decree him to pay it, on the pe- 
nalty of declaring him a diſhoneft man, even in his own 
opinion; and if he ſtill refuſes to comply, will proceed 
by all the legal ſteps of a Court of Conſcience proceſs, 
till at laſt it will iſſue out a writ of rebellion againſt 
him, and ——— bim a rebel to nature and his own 

conſcience. 
But this is by the way, and is occafioned by the ob- 
ſervations I have made of many people, who think they 
| B 2 are 
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are mighty honeſt if they pay their debts, and owe no 
man any thing, as they call it; at the ſame time, like 
true miſers, who lay up all for themſelves, they think 
nothing of the debt of charity and beneficence, which 
they owe to all mankind, 

Rich men are their Maker's freeholders; they enjoy 

freely the eſtate he has given them the poſſeſſion of, 
with the rents, profits, and emoluments, but charged 
with a fee-farm rent to the younger children of the fa- 
mily ; namely, the poor : or, if you will, you may call 
them God's copyholders, paying a quit-rent to the 

Lord of the Manor; which quit-rent he has aſſigned 
for the uſe of mankind, to be paid in a conſtant diſ- 
charge of all good officer, friendly, kind, and generous 
actions; and he that will not pay his rent, cannot be an 
honeſt man, any more than he that would not pay his 
other juſt debts, 

The Scripture concurs exactly with this notion of 
mine; the miſer is called by the Prophet Ifaiah, *a vile 
perſon, one that works iniquity, and practiſes hypocri- 
ſy, and utters errors before the Lord: Iſaiah xxxii. 6. 
How does this appear? The very next words explain 
it. He makes empty the ſoul of the hungry, and he 
will cauſe the drink of the thirſty to fail.“ But leſt this 
ſhould ſeem a ſtrained text, let us read on, both before 
and after : Verſe 5. * The vile perſon ſhall no more be 
called liberal, nor . churl ſaid to be bountiful.“ Here 
the oppoſite to a liberal man is called a vile perſon, and 
the oppoſite to a bountiful man is called a churl; and 

in the verſe following, the ſame vile perſon, as oppoſed 

to the liberal man, is called a wicked man; and the 
liberal man is ſet up as a pattern for us all, in oppoſi - 
tion to the yile, churliſh, covetous wretch, Verſe 7, &. 
The 
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The inſtruments alſo of the churl are evil: he deviſeth 
wicked devices, to deſtroy the poor with lying words, 
even when the needy ſpeaketh right : but the liberal 
deviſeth liberal things ; and by liberal things ſhall he 
ſtand.“ 0 110 | 5 
Ia a word, I think my opinion juſtified by this text, 
that a churl, a moroſe, ſour diſpoſition, —a covetous, 
avaticious, ſelfiſh principled man, cannot be an honeſt 
man; he does not pay the common debt of mankind 
to one another, nor the, fee- farm or quit- rent of his 
eſtate to God, who is his great landlord, or Lord of the 
Manor, and who has charged the debt upon him. 1 
know the miſer will laugh at this notion ; but I ſpeak 
my own opinion, let it go as far as reaſon will carry it. 
I come back to the examples I was giving in my 
private caſe. As the widow was honeſt to me, ſo was 
my good Portugueſe captain; and it is this man's ori- 
ginal honeſty, that makes me ſpeak of the honeſt man's 
debt to mankind. It was honeſty, a generous honeſty, 
that led the poor man to take me up at ſea; which, if 
if he had neglected, my boy Xury and I had periſhed 
together. It was no debt to me in particular, but a 
debt to mankind, that he paid in that action: and yet 
he could not have been an honeſt man without it. You 
will ſay, if he had gone away and left me, he had been 
barbaraus and inhuman, and deſerved to be left to 
periſh himſelf in the like diſtreſs : but I ſay, this is not 
all the caſe; cuſtom, and the nature of the thing, leads 
us to ſay it would have been hard-hearted and inhu- 
human; but conſcience will tell any man, that it was 
a debt, and he could not but be condemned by the 
court of conſcience in his own breaſt, if he had omit- 
ted it ; nay, in the fight of Heaven he had tacitly killed 
| B 3 us, 
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us, and had been as guilty of our death as a murderer ; 
for he that refuſes to ſave a life thrown into his hands, 
takes it away; and if there is a juſt retribution in a 
Future ſtate,—if blood is at all required there, the blood 
of every man, woman, or child, whom we could have 
ſaved, and did not, ſhall be reckoned to us at that day, 
as ſpilt by our own hands: for leaving life in a poſture 
in which it muſt inevitably periſh, is, without queſtion, 
cauſing it to periſh, and will be called ſo then, by 
whatever gilded, dreſſed- up words we may 1 and 
conceal it now. 

But I go farther, for my Portugueſe went farther 
with me; he not only paid the debt he owed to Hea- 
ven, in ſaving our lives, but he went farther ; he took 
nothing of what I had, though, in the common right 
of the ſea, it was all his due for falvage, as the ſailots 
call it; but he gave me the value of every thing, bought 
my boat, which he might have turned adrift, -my boy 
Xury, who was not my flave by any right, or if he 
had, became free from that time; and the life of Xury, 
which he had ſaved, as a ſervant, was his own; yet he 
bought every thing of me for the full value, and took 
nothing of me, no, not for my paſſage. 

Here was the liberal man deviſing liberal things, and 
the ſequel made good the promiſſory text : For by theſe 
hberal things, the honeſt, liberal man, might be truly 
faid to, ſtand, When I came to reward him, at my 
coming to Liſbon, to ſell my eſtate at the Braſils, then, 
he being poor and reduced, and not able to pay even 
what he owed me, I gave him a reward ſufficient to 
make his circumſtances eaſy all his life after. | 

The bounty of this man to me, when firſt he took 
me up out hs the ſea, was the higheſt and moſt com- 

pleat 


* 
. 
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pleat aft of honeſty, —a generous honeſty, laymg hold 
of an opportunity ta do good to an object offered by 
the providence of Heaven, and thereby acknowledging 
the debt he had to pay to his Maker, in the perſons of 
his moſt diſtreſſed creatures. | : 

And here alſo let me remind my readers of what, 
perhaps, they ſeldom much regard; it is not only a 
gift from Heaven to us, to be put in a condition of 
doing good, but it is a gift and a favour from Heaven, 
to have an opportunity of doing the good we are in a 
condition to do; and we ought to clofe with the op- 
portunity, as a particular gift from above, and be as 
' thankful for it, I ſay, as thankful for the occaſion of 
doing good, as. for the ability, | 

I might mention here the honeſty of my fellow- 
planter in the Braſils, and of the two merchants and 
their ſons, by whoſe integrity I had my ſhare in the 
plantation preſerved and taken care of; as alſo the 
honeſty of the public treaſurer for the church there, 
and the like. But I am carried off in my thoughts, to 
enlarge upon this noble principle, from the two exam- 
ples I have already mentioned, viz. the Guinea cap- 
tain's widow, and the Portugueſe ; and this in particu- 
lar, becauſe, fince I came ta England to refide, I have 
met with abundance of diſputes about honeſty ; eſpe- 
cially. in caſes where honeſt men come to be unhappy 
men, when they fall into ſuch circumſtances as they 
cannot be honeſt, or rather, cannot ſhew the principle 
of honeſty which is really at the bottom of all their 
actions, and which, but for thoſe circumſtances, which 
entirely difable them, would certainly ſhew itſelf in 
every branch of their lives. Such men I have tos 
often ſeen branded for knaves, by thoſe who, if they 

B 4 come 
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come into the ſame condition, would perhaps do the 
fame things, or worſe than they may have done. 

Both my widow and my Portugueſe captain fell in- 
to low circumſtances, ſo that they could not make good 
to me my money that was in their hands; and yet both 
of them ſhewed to me, that they had not only a prin- 
ciple of juſtice, but of generous honeſty too, when the 
opportunity was put into their hands to do ſo. 

This put me upon enquiring and debating with my- 
ſelf, what this ſubtle and imperceptible thing, called 
honeſty, is, and how it might be deſcribed ; ſetting 
down my thoughts, at ſeveral times, as objects pre- 
. ſented, that poſterity, if they think them worth while, 
may find them both uſeful and diverting. And firſt, I 
thought it not improper to lay down the. conditions 
upon which I am to enter upon that deſcription, that I 
may not be miſtaken, but allowed to explain what I 
mean by honeſty, before I undertake to enter upon any 
diſcourſes or obfervations about it. 

And to come directly to it, for I would make as few 
preambles as poſſible, 1 ſhall crave the liberty, in all 
the following diſcourſe, to take the term honefty, as I 
think all Engliſh expreſſions ought to be taken, name- 
ly Honeſter ly, in the common acceptation of the word, 
the general vulgar ſenſe of it, without any circumlocu- 
tions or double entendres whatſoever; for I defire to 
ſpeak plainly and fincerely. Indeed, as I have no ta- 
lent at hard words, ſo I have no great veneration for 
etymologies, eſpecially in Engliſh: but fince I am 
treating of honeſty, I deſire to do it, as I ſay above, 


honeſtly, according to the genuine fignification of the 
thing. 


Neither 
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Neither ſhall T examine, whether honeſty be a natu- 
ral or an acquired virtue, - whether a habit or a qua- 
lity, whether inherent or accidental: all the philoſo- 
phical part of it I chuſe to omit, | 
Neither ſhall I examine it as it extends to ſpirituals, 
and looks towards religion, If we enquire about ho- 
neſty towards God, 1 readily allow all men are born 
knaves, villains, thieves and murderers,” and nothing 
but the reſtraining power of Providence withholds us 
from ſhewing ourſelves ſuch on all occaſions, 

No man can be juſt to his Maker; if he could, all 
our creeds and confeſſions, litanies and ſupplications, 
were ridiculous contradictions and impertinencies,— 
inconſiſtent with themſelves, and with the Whole tenor 
of human life. 

In all the enſuing diſcourſe | Hanne; ] am to be 
underſtood of honeſty, as it regards mankind among 
themſelves,—as it looks from one man to another, in 
thoſe neceſſary parts of man's life, his converſation and 
negotiation, truſts, friendſhips, and all the incidents of 
human affairs. 

The plainneſs I profeſs, both in ſtile and method, 
ſeems to me to have ſome ſuitable analogy to the ſub- 
ject, hone/ly; and therefore, is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
ſtrictly followed: and I muſt own, I am the better re- 
eonciled, on this very account, to a natural infirmity 
of homely plain writing, in that I think the plainneſs 
of expreſſion which I am condemned to, will give no 
diſadvantage to my ſuhject; fince honeſty ſhews the 
moſt beautiful, and the more like honeſty, when arti- 
fice is diſmiſſed, and ſhe is honeſtly ſeen by her own 
light only : likewiſe the ſame fincerity is required in 
the reader; and he that reads this eſſay without honeſty, 


will - 
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will never underſtand it right: ſhe muſt, I ſay, be 
viewed in her own light, If prejudice, partiality, or 
private opinions ſtand in the way, the man's a reading 
knave,—he is not honeſt to the ſubject, -and upon 
ſuch a one all the labour is loſt; this work is of no 
uſe to him ; and, by my conſent, the bookſeller ſhould 
give him his money again. 

If any man, from his private ill- nature, takes excep - 


tions at me, poor, wild, wicked Robinſon Cruſoe, for 5 


prating of ſuch ſubjects as this is, and ſhall call either 
my fins or misfortunes to remembrance, in prejudice of 
what he reads ; ſuppoſing me thereby, unqualified ta 
defend ſo noble a ſubje& as this of honeſty, or at leaſt 
handle it honeſtly; I take the freedom to tell ſuch, that 
thoſe very wild, wicked doings and miſtakes of mine, 
render me the propereſt man alive to give warning to 
others, —as the man that has been ſick is half a phyſi- 
cian. Beſides, the confeſſion which I all along make 
of my early errors, and which Providence, you fee, 
found me leiſure enough to repent of, and I hope, gave 
me aſſiſtance to do it effectually, aſſiſts to qualify me 
for the pteſent undertaking, as well to recommend that 
rectitude of ſoul, which I call honeſty ta others, as to 
warn thoſe who are ſubje& to miſtake it, either in 
themſelves or others: Heaven itſelf receives thoſe wha 
ſincerely repent, into the ſame ſtate of acceptance as if 
they had not finned at all, and ſo ſhould we alſo. 


They who repent, and their ill lives amend, 
Stand next to thoſe who never did offend. 


Nor do I think a man ought to be afraid or aſhamed 
to own and acknowledge his follies and miſtakes, but 
rather to thank it a debt which honeſty obliges him to. 

PAY x 
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pay ; beſides, our infirmities and errors, to which all 
men are equally ſubject, when recovered from, leave 
ſuch impreſſions behind them, on thoſe who ſincerely 
repent of them, that they are always the forwardeſt to 
accuſe and reproach themſelves: no man need adviſe 
them, or lead them; and this gives the greateſt diſco- 
very of the honeſty of the man's heart, and fincerity of 
principles. Some people tell us, they think they need 
not make any open acknowledgement of their follies, 
and it is cruel to exact it of them; that they could ra- 
ther die than ſubmit to it; that their ſpirits are too 
great for it; that they are more afraid to come to ſuch 
public confeſſions and recognitions, than they would 
be to meet a cannon- bullet, or to face an enemy. But 
this is a poor miſtaken piece of falſe bravery; all ſhame 
is cowardice ; as an eminent poet tells us, that all cou- 
rage is fear ;—the braveſt ſpirit is beſt qualified for a pe- 
pitent. It is a ſtrange thing, that we ſhould not be 
aſhamed to offend, but ſhould be aſhamed to repent ; 
not afraid to- fin, but afraid to confeſs: this very 
thought extotted the following lines from a friend of 
mine, with whom I diſcourſed upon this head : 


Among the worſt of cowards let him be nam'd, 
Who having ſinn d, s afraid to be aſham'd; 
And to miſtaken courage he's betray'd, 

Who having ſinn d, s aſham'd to be afraid. 


But to leave the point of courage and cowardice in 
our repenting of our offences, I bring it back to the 
very point I am upon; namely, that of honeſty, A 
man cannot be truly an honeſt man, without acknow- 
ledging the miſtakes he has made ; particularly, with- 
out acknowledging the wrong done to his neighbour : 
and why, pray, is juſtice leſs required in his acknow- 

ledgement 
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ledgement to his Maker? He then that will be honeſt, 
muſt dare to confeſs he has been a knave; for, as above, 
ſpeaking of our behaviour to God, we have been all 
knaves, and all diſhoneſt; and, if we come to ſpeak 
ſtrictly, perhaps it would hold in our behaviour to one 
another alſo: for where is the man, that is not charge- 
able by ſome or other of his neighbours, or by himſelf, 
with doing wrong,—with ſome oppreſſion or 2 5 
either of the tongue, or of the hands? 

I might enlarge here upon the honeſty of the wide, 
a thing ſome people, who call themſelves very honeſt 
men, keep a very flender guard upon: I mean, as to 
evil ſpeaking; and of all evil ſpeaking, that worſt kind 
of it, ſpeaking hard and unjuſt things of one another. 

This is certainly intended by the command of God, 
which is ſo expreſs and emphatic, Thou ſhalt not bear 
falſe witneſs againſt thy neighbour; at leaſt that part, 

which is what we call flander, raifing an injurious and 
falſe charge upon the character and conduct of our 
neighbour, and ſpreading it for truth, 

But this is not all; that honeſty J am ſpeaking of, 
reſpects all detraction, all outrageous affaults of the 
tongue: reproach is as really a part of diſhoneſty as 
ſlander; and though not ſo aggravated in degree, yet 
it is the ſame in kind. 

There is a kind of murder, that may be committed 
with the tongue, that is in its nature as cruel as that of 
the hand; this can never be the practice of an honeſt 
man; nay, he that practiſes it cannot be an honeſt man. 

But perhaps I may come to this again ; but I muſt go 
back, to explain myſelf upon the ſubjeR a little farther 
in the general, and then you ſhall hear more of me, as 
to the particulars, 


OF 
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OF HONESTY IN GENERAL. 


HAVE always obſerved, that however few the real 
honeſt men are, yet every man thinks himſelf, and 
| proclaims himſelf an honeſt man. Honeſty, like Hea- 
ven, has all mens good word, and all men pretend to a 
ſhare of it: ſo general is the claim, that, like a jeſt 
which is ſpoiled by the repetition, it is grown of no 
value for a man to ſwear by his faith; which is, in its 
original meaning, by his honeſty, and ought to be 
underſtood ſo, 

Like Heaven too, it is little underſtood by thoſe who 
pretend moſt to it ;—it is too often ſquared according 
to mens private intereſts, though, at the ſame time, the 
latitude which ſome men give themſelves, is inconſiſt- 
ent with its nature. | 

Honeſtly is a general probity of mind, an aptitude to 
- a& juſtly and honeſtly in all caſes, religious and civil, 
and to all perſons, ſuperior or inferior ; neither is abi- 
lity or diſability to act ſo, any part of the thing itſelf, in 
this ſenſe, 

It may be diſtinguiſhed into juſtice and equity, or, if 
you will, into debt and honour; for both make up but 
one honeſty, | 

Exact juſtice is a debt to all our fellow-creatures ; 
and honourable, generous juſtice is derived from that 
golden rule, Duod tibi fieri non vis alteri ne feceris ; and 
all this put together, makes up honeſty : honour indeed 
is a higher word for it, but it is the ſame thing; and 


—Differs from juſtice only in the name, 
For honeſty and honour are the ſame. 


This 


. 
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This honeſty is of ſo qualifying a nature, that it is 
the moſt denominative of all poſſible virtues : an ho- 
neſt man is the beſt title that can be given in the world; 
all others are empty and ridiculous without it, and no 
title can be really ſcandalous, if this remain. It is the 
capital letter by which a man's character will be known, 
when private qualities and accompliſhments are worm- 
| eaten by time; without it, a man can neither be à chriſ- 
tian or a gentleman: a man may be a poor honeſt man, 
an unfortunate honeſt man; but a chriſtian knave, or a 
gentleman knave, is a contradiction; a man forfeits his 
character and his family by knavery, and his eſcutcheon 
ought to have a particular blot, like that of baſtardy. - 
When a gentleman loſes his honeſty, he ceaſes to be a 
gentleman, commences rake from that minute, and 
. : ought to be uſed like one. | 
Honeſty has ſuch a general character in the minds of 
men, that the worſt of men, who neither practiſe or 
pretend to any part of it, will yet value it in others ; 
no man ever could be ſo out of love with it; as to de- 
fire his poſterity ſhould be without it; nay, ſuch is the 
veneration all men have for it, that the general bleſſing 
of a father to his fon is, Pray God make thee an honeſt 
Indeed, ſo general is the value of it, and ſo well 
known, that it ſeems needleſs to ſay any thing in be- 
half of it, So far as it is found upon earth, ſo much of 
the firſt reQitude of nature, and of the image of God, 
ſcems to be reſtored to mankind, 

The greateſt miſchief which, to me, ſeems to attend 
this virtue, like the thorn about the roſe, which pricks 
the finger of thoſe who meddle with it, is pride. It is 
a hard thing for a man to be very honeft, and not to be 

: 5 proud 
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proud of it; and though he who is really honeſt, has, 
as we ſay, ſomething to be proud of, yet I take his ho- 
neſty to be in a great deal of danger, who values him- 
felf too much upon it. 

True honeſty, if I may be allowed ſuch an expreſ- 
fion, has the leaſt relation to pride of any view in the 
world; it is all imple, plain, genuine, and fincere ; and 
if I hear a man boaſt of his honeſty, I cannot help hav- 
ing ſome fears for him, at leaſt, that it is ſickly and 
languiſhing. - 

Honeſty 1s a little, wonder plant, not known to all 
who have {kill in fimples ; thick ſowed, as they ſay, and 
thin come up: it is nice of growth, —it ſeldom thrives 
in a very fat ſoil, and yet a very poor ground too, is apt - 
to ſtarve it, unleſs it has taken very good root : when- 
it once takes to a piece of ground, it will never be quite 
deſtroyed, —it may be choaked with the weeds of proſ- 
perity. - and ſometimes it is ſo ſcorched up with the 
droughts of poverty and neceſſity, that it ſeems as if it 
were quite dead and gone; but it always revives upon 
the leaſt mild weather; and if ſome ſhower of plenty 
falls, it makes full reparation for the loſs the gardener 
had in his crop. 

There is an ugly weed, called cunning, which 1s 
very pernicious to it, and which particularly injures it, 
by hiding it from our diſcovery, and making it hard to 
find: this is ſo like honeſty, that many a man has been 
deceived with it, and have taken one for the other in 
the market : nay, I have heard of ſome, who have 
planted this wild honeſty, as we may call it, in their 
own ground, have made ufe of it in their friendſhips 
and dealings, and thought it had been the true plant, 
but they always loſt credit by it: and that was not the 


worſt 
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neither, for they had the loſs who dealt with them, and 
who chaffered for a counterfeit commodity; and we find 
many deceived ſo ſtill, which is the occaſion there is 
ſuch an outcry about falſe friends, and about ſharping 

and tricking in mens ordinary dealings in the world. 
This true honeſty too, has ſome little difference in it, 
according to the ſoil or climate in which it grows, and 
your ſimplers have had ſome diſputes about the ſorts of 
It; . nay, there have been great heats about the ſeveral 
kinds of this plant, which grows in different countries; 
and ſome call that honeſty, which others ſay is not; as 
particularly they ſay, there is a ſort of honeſty in my 
country, Yorkſhire honeſty, which differs very much 
from that which is found in theſe ſouthern parts, about 
London : then there is a ſort of Scots honeſty, which 
they ſay is a meaner ſort than that of Yorkſhire: and 
in New England, I have heard, they have a kind of 
honeſty, which is worſe than the Scotiſh, and little bet- 
ter than wild honeſty, called cunning, which I men- 
tioned before. On the other hand, they tell us, that 
in ſome parts of Aſia, at Smyrna, and at Conſtantino- 
ple, the Turks have a better fort of honeſty than any of 
us. I am ſorry our Turkey Company have not im- 
ported ſome of it, that we might try whether it would 
thrive here or no. It is a little odd to me, it ſhould 
grow to ſuch a perfection in Turkey, becauſè it has al- 
ways been obſerved to thrive beſt, where it is ſowed 
with a ſort of grain called religion: indeed they never 
thrive, in thoſe parts of the world, ſo well apart as they 
do together; and for this reaſon, I muſt own, I have 
found that Scots honeſty, as above, to be of a.very good 
kind. How it is in Turkey, I know not; for, in all 
| my 
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my travels, I never ſet un foot in the Grand Signlor's . 
dominions. | 

But to wave allegories, diſputes about what i is, Or is 
not honeſty, are dangerous to honeſty itſelf; for no 
ceaſe can be doubtful, which does not border upon the 
frontiers of diſhoneſty ; and he that reſolves not to be 
drowned, had beſt never come near the brink of the 
water, 

That man who will do whaling but what is barely 
honeſt, is in great danger. It is certainly juſt for me 
to do every thing the law juſtifies ; but if I ſhould only 
ſquare my actions by what is literally lawful, I muſt 
throw every debtor, though he be poor, in priſon, and 
never releaſe him till he has paid the uttermoſt far- 
thing: I muſt hang every malefactor without mercy, — 
I muſt exact the penalty of every bond, and the for- 
feiture of every indenture: in ſhort, I muſt be uneaſy 
to all mankind, and make them ſo to me; and, in a 
word, be a very knave too, as well as a tyrant; for 
cruelty is not honeſty, 

Therefore, the ſoyereign judge of every man's «honeſty, 
has laid us down a general rule, to which all the purti- 
culars are reſolved, uod tibi fleri non vis, alteri ne fe- 
ceris. This is a part of that honeſty I am treating of, 
and which indeed is the more eſſential of the two; this 
is the teſt of behaviour, and the grand article to have 
recourſe to, when laws are filent, 

I have heard ſome men argue, that they are not 
bound to any ſuch confiderations of the indigence of 
. perſons, as lead to conceſſions of time, or compoſitions 
with them for debts ; that it is all ex gratia, or the ef. 
fefts of policy; becauſe circumſtances lead them to 
Yor In { C judge 
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uad it better to take what they ein gt, g loſe the 
whole, 

Speaking of the letter of the Jaw, 1 allow that they 
may be in the right. 
On the other hand, a man who gives a bond for a 
debt, pleads, he is anſwerable for no more than the law 
will force him to; that is, he may defend a ſait, ſtand 
out to the laſt extremity, and at laſt keep- out of the 
way, fo as not to have judgment or execution ſetved 
on him; he may ſecure his eſtate from the execution, 
as well as his perſon, and ſo never pay the debt at all, 
and yet, in the eye of the law, be an honeſt man; ant 
this part of legal, literal honeſty, is ſupported only by 
the other, namely, the cruel part; for really ſuch a man, 
ſpeaking in the ſenſe of common juſtice, is a knave ; he 
ought to act according ta the true intent and meaning 
of his obligation, and in the right of a debtor to a cre- 
ditor, which is to pay him his money when it became 
due, not ſtand out to the laſt becauſe he cannot be 
forced to it ſooner. 

The laws of the country indeed, * ſuch ations | 
as the laws of conſcience-can by no means allow, as in 
this caſe of the creditor ſuing for his debt, and the 
debtor not paying it till he is forced by law. The ar- 
gument made uſe of to vindicate * n of ſuch a 
practice, ſtands thus: 

If a man truſts me with his money or goods, upon 
my common credit, or upon. my word, he then takes 
me for his money, and depends both upon my ability 
and my honeſty ; but if he comes and demands my 
bond, he quits his dependence upon my honeſty, and 
takes the law for his ſecurity ; ſo that'the language of 
ſuch an action is, He will have a bond, that it may be 

| in 
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in his power to make me pay him whether I-will or 
no; and as for my honeſty, he will have nothing to 
do with it. What relief then I can have againſt this 
bond, by the ſame law to which the perſon refers him 
ſelf, is as legal an action on my fide, as the other man's 
ſuing for his own, is on his. 

And thus the letter of the law will ruin the honeſty 
of both debtor and creditor, * ſhall be juſ- 
tified too. 

But if I may give my opinion in this caſe, neither of | 
theſe are the honeſt man 1 am ſpeaking of; for honeſty 
does not conſiſt of negatives; and it is not ſufficient to 
do my neighbour no perſonal injury, in the ſtrict ſenſe 
and letter of the law, but I am bound, where caſes and 
circumſtances make other meaſures reaſonable, to have 
ſuch regard to theſe caſes and circumſtances; as reaſon 
requires. Thus, to begin with the creditor to the 
debtor : reaſon requires, that where a man is reduced to 
extremities, he ſhould not be deſtroyed for debt: and 
what is unreaſonable, cannot be honeſt. 

Debt is no capital crime, norever was; and ftarving 
men in priſon, a puniſhment worſe than the gallows, 
ſeems to be a thing ſo ſevere, as it ought not to be in 
the power of a creditor to inflift it: the laws of God 
never tolerated ſuch a method of treating debtors, as 
we have fince thought proper, I won't ſay honeſt, to 
put in practice: but ſince the politics of the nation 
have left the debtor ſo much at mercy, by the letter of 
the law, it is honeſt, with reſpect to the law, to pro- 
* ſo; yet compaſſion is, in this caſe, thought rea- 
ſohable: * Why ſhouldeſt thou take his bed from under 
him?” ſays the text; which unplics 1 it is unnatural and 
unreaſonable, 
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I have heard ſome men infiſt upon it, that if a man 
be ſued wrongfully at law, be ought rather to ſubmit = 
to the injury, than to oppoſe the wrong by the ſame 
law; and yet I never found thoſe gentlemen ſo paſſive 
ia matters of law, but they would ſue a debtor at law, 
if they could not otherwiſe obtain their right. _- 

I confeſs, I cannot blame them for the laſt, but I 
blame them for pretending to the firſt: I am not ar- 
guing againſt recovering a juſt debt by a juſt law, where 
the perſon is able, but unwilling to be honeſt; but I 
think, purſuing the debtor to all extremities, to the 
turning his wife and children into the ſtreet, expreſſed 
in the Scripture, by taking his bed from under him, 
and by keeping the debtor in priſon, when really he is 
not able to pay it, there is ſomething of cruelty in it, 
and the honeſt man, I am ſpeaking of, can never do it. 
But ſome may object, if I muſt ſerve all mankind, as 
I would be ſerved in like caſe, then I muſt relieve every 
beggar, and releaſe every poor debtor ; for if I was a 
beggar, I would be relieved ; and if I was in priſon, I 
-would be releaſed ; and ſo I muſt give away all I have. 
This is inverting the argument; for the meaning is in 
the negative ſtill, Do not to another any thing, or put 
no hardſhip upon another, which you would: me allow 
to be juſt, if you were in their cafe, 

. Honeſty is equity. every man is Lord Chancellor to 
hinaſelf, —and if be would conſult that principle within 
him, would find reaſon as fair an advocate for his 
neighbour as for himſelf, But I proceed: 
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or THE TRIAL OF HONESTY. 


ECESSITY mite an 3 man a . and 

if the world was to be the judge, according to the. 
common received notion, there would not be an ho- 
neſt poor man left alive. 

A rich man is an honeſt — thanks to 7 
for he would be a double knave, to cheat mankind 
when he had no need of it: he has no occaſion to preſs 
upon his integrity, nor ſo much as to touch upon the 
borders of diſhoneſty. Tell me of a man, that is a 
very honeſt man, for he pays everybody punctually, 
rans into nobody's debt, does no man any wrong : 
Very well, what circumſtances is he in? Why, he bas 
a good eſtate, a fine yearly income, and no buſineſs to 
do, The Devil muſt have full poſſeſſion of this man, 
if he ſhould be a knave; for no man commits evil for 
the ſake of it; even the Devil himſelf has ſome farther 
deſign in finning, than barely the wicked part of it: no 
man js ſo hardened in crimes, as to commit them for 
the mere pleaſure of the fact; there is always ſome vice 
gratified ; ambition, pride, or avarice, make rich men 
knaves, —and neceſſity, the poor: but to go on with 
this rich honeſt man. His neighbour, a thriving mer- 
chant, and whoſe honeſty had as untainted a character 
as he can pretend to, has a rich ſhip caſt-away, or a 
ſactor abroad broke in his debt, and his bills come 
back proteſted, and he fails, is faia to abſcond and make 

a ' compoſition : our, rich honeſt man flies out upon 
him Wy he is a knave, a rogue, and don't pay 
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people what he owes them, and we ſhould have a law, 
That he that runs into debt farther than he is able to 
pay, ſhould be hanged, and the like. If the poor man 
is laid hold on by ſome creditor, and put in priſon ; 
aye, there let him lie, he deſerves it; it will be an ex- 
ample to keep others from the like; and now, when all 
is done, this broken merchant may be as —_— a man 
as the other, 

You fay you are an honeſt man,—how do you ene 
it? Did you ever want bread, and bad your neighbour's 
loaf in your keeping, and would ſtarve rather than eat 
it? Was you ever arreſted, and not being able, by your- 
felf or friends, to make peace with your plaintiff, and at 
the ſame time having another man's money in your 
caſh cheſt, committed to your keeping, ſuffered your- 
| ſelf to be carried to gaol, rather than break bulk, and 
break in upon your truſt? God himſelf has declared, 
That the power of neceſhity is irreſiſtible, and that ſo, 
as to our integrity, that he has bid us not deſpiſe the 
thief that ſteals in ſuch a caſe; not that the man is'leſs 
a thief, or the fact leſs diſhoneſt : but the text is moſt 
remarkably worded for inſtruction, in this poinit;— 
Don't you deſpiſe the man ; but remember, if you 
were driven to the fame exigence, you would be the 
fame man, and do the ſame "thing, though now you 
fancy your principle ſo good; therefore, whatever his 
crime may be, as to God, don't reproach him with it 
here; but you, that think you ſtand, duke heed leaſt 
vou fall. | 

Jam of the opinion, that I could flate a circum- 
| ance, in which there is not one man in the world 
would be honeſt : neceſſity is above the power of hu- 
man nature; and for Providence to ſuffer man to fall 

into 
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Fits that neceſſity, is to ſuffer him to fin ; becauſe na- 
ture is not furniſhed with power to defend itſelf, nor is 
grace itſelf able to fortify the mind againſt it. 

What ſhall we ſay to five men in a boat at ſea, with- 
ont provifion, calling a council together, and reſolving 
to kill one of themſelves for the others to feed on, and 
eat him? With what face could the four Iook up, and 
crave a bleſſing on that meat? With what heart give 
thanks after it? And yet this has been done by honeſt 
men; and, I believe the honeſteſt man in the world 
might be forced to it: yet here is no manner of pre- 
tence, but neceſſity, to palliate the crime. If it be 
argued, it was the loſs of one man to ſave the four, it 
is anſwered, But what authority to make him die to 
fave their lives? How came the man to owe them ſuch 
a debt? It was robbery and murder; it was robbing 
him of his life, which was his property, to preſerve 
mine ; it is murder, by taking away the life of an in- 
nocent man; and, at beſt, it was doing evil that good 
may come, which is expreſsly forbidden. 

But there is a kind of equity pleaded in this caſe; 
generally when men are brought to ſuch a paſs; they 
caſt lots who ſhall be the man, and the voluntary con- 
fent of the party makes it lawful, God himſelf being 
ſuppoſed to determine who ſhall be the man, which I 
deny; for it is in no man's power legally to conſent to 
fuch a lot; no man has a right to give away his own 
life; he may forfeit it to the law, and loofe it; but that 
is a crime againſt himſelf, as well as againſt the law; 
. and the four men might, by our law, have been tried 
and hanged for murder. All that can be ſaid is, that 
neceſſity makes the higheſt crimes lawful; and things 
evil in their own nature, are made practicable by it. 
C 4 From 
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From theſe extremes of neceſſity, we come to lighter 
degrees of it; and ſo let us bring our honeſt man to 
ſome exigencies. He would not wrong any man of a 
farthing; he could not ſleep if he ſhould he in any- 
body's debt, and he cannot be an honeſt man that can. 

That we may ſee now, whether this man's honeſty 
lies any deeper than his neighbour's, turn the ſcale of 
his fortune a little : his father left him a good eſtate, 
but here comes ſome relations, and they trump up a 
title to his lands, and ſerve eject ments upon his tenants g 
and ſo the man gets into trouble, hurry of buſineſs, 
and the law : the extravagant charges of the law fink 
him of all his ready money, and his rents being ſtop- 
ped, the firſt breach he makes upon his honeſty, (that 
is, by his former rules) he goes to a friend to borrow 
money, tells him this matter will be oyer he hopes 
quickly, and he ſhall have his rents to receive, and then 
he will pay him again; and really he intends to do ſo : 
but here comes a diſappointment,—the trial comes on, 
and he is caſt, and his title to the eſtate proves defec- 
tive; his father was cheated, and he not only loſes the 
eſtate, but is called upon for the arrears, of the rent he 
has received ; and, in ſhort, the man is undone, and 


has nota penny to buy bread, or help himſelf; and be- 


ſides this, cannot pay the money he borrowed. 

"Now, turn to his neighbour, the merchant, 'whom 
he had ſo loudly called knave, far breaking in his trade: 
he by this time has made up with his creditors, and got 
abroad again; and he meets him in the ſtreet in his de- 
jected circumſtances : Well, ſays the merchant, and 
why don't you pay my couſin, your old neighbour, the 
money you borrowed of him? Truly, ſays he, becauſe 
1 * loſt * my eſtate, and cannot pay; nay, I have 

nothing 
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nothing to live on. Well, but, returns the merchant, 
was not you a knave to borrow money, and now can- 
not pay it? Why truly, ſays the gentleman, when I 
borrowed it, I really defigned to be honeft, and did not 
queſtion but I ſhould have my eſtate again, and then I 
had been able alſo, and would have paid him to a 
penny; but it has proved otherwiſe; and though I 
would pay him, if I had it, yet I am not able. Well, 
but, ſays the merchant again, did you not call me 
knave, though I loſt my eſtate abroad, by unavoidable 
diſaſters, as you have loſt your's at home? Did you 
not upbraid me, becauſe I could not pay? I would 
have paid everybody, if I could, as well as you. Why 
truly, ſays the gentleman, I was a fool; I did not con- 
ſider what it was to be brought to neceſſity ; L aſk your 
pardon, 

Now, let us carry on this ſtory : the hos com- 
pounds with his creditors, and paying every one a juſt 
proportion, as far as it will go, gets himſelf diſcharged ; 
and being bred to buſineſs, and induſtrious, falls into 
trade again, and raiſes himſelf to good circumſtances ; 
and, at laſt, a lucky voyage, or ſome. bit of trade, ſets 
him above the world again: the man, remembering his 
former debts, and retaining his principle of honeſty, 
calls his old creditors together, and though he was for- 
merly diſcharged from them all, voluntarily pays them 
the remainder of their debts. The gentleman, being 
bred to no buſineſs, and his fortune deſperate, goes 
abroad, and gets into the army, and behaving himſelf 
well, is made an officer; and ſtill rifing by his merit, 
becomes a great man ; but, in his new condition, trou- 
bles not his head with his former debts in his native 
country, but ſettles in the court and favour of the 


prince 
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prince under whom he has made his fortunes, and 
there ſets up for the ſame honeſt man he did before, 

T think I need not aſk which of theſe two are the 
honeſt man, any more than which was the honeſt peni- 
tent, the Phatifee or the Publican. 2 

Honeſty, like friendſhip, is ttied in affliction; and 
he that cries ont loudeſt againſt thoſe who, in the time 
of this trial, are forced to give ground, would pethaps 
yield as far in the like ſhock of misfortune. 

To be honeſt when peace and plenty flows upon our 
Hands, is owing to the bleſſings of our parents; but to 
be honeſt, when circumſtances grow narrow, relations 
turbulent and quarrelſome, when poverty ſtares at us, 
and the world threatens, this bleffing is from Heaven, 
and can only be ſapported from thence. God Al- 
mighty is very little beholden to them who will ſerve 
him juſt as long as he feeds them. It was a ſtrong ar- 
gument the Devil uſed in that dialogue between Satan 
and his Maker, about Job: Yes, he is a mighty good 
man, and a mighty juſt man; and well he may, while 
you give him every thing he wants: I would ſerve you 
myſelf, and be as true to you as Job, if you would be 
as kind and as bountiful to me as you are to him: but 
now, do but lay your finger on him ; do but ſtop your 
hand a little, and cut him ſhort ; ſtrip him a little, and 
make him like one of thoſe poor fellows that now bow 
to him, and you will quickly ſee your good man be like 
other men; nay, the paſſion he will be in at his loſſes, 
will make him curſe you to your face,” It is true, the 
Devil was miſtaken in the man; but the argument had 
a great deal of probability in it, and the moral may be 
drawn both from the argument and from the conſe- 
quences. * 

I. That 


% 
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1. That it is an eaſy thing to maintain the character 
of honeſty and uprightneſs, when a man has no buſi« 
neſs to be employed in, and no want to preſs him, 
II. That when exigencies and diſtrefſes pinch a 
man, then is the time to prove the honeſty of his prin - 
eiple. 5 | 
The proſperous honeſt man can only by boaſting 
tell the world he is honeſt, but the diftrefſed and ruined 
honeſt man hears other people tell him he is honeſt, | 
In this caſe therefore, fince allowance muſt be made 
for human infirmities, we are to diſtinguiſh between an 
accident and a practice. I am not pleading to encou- 
rage any man to make no ſcruple of treſpaſſing upon 
his honeſty in time of neceſſity; but I cannot condemn 
every man for a knave, who, by unuſual preſſures, 
ſtraits, difficulties, or other temptation, has been left to 
flip and do an ill action, as we call it, which perhaps 
this perſon would never have ſtooped to, if the exigence 
had not been too great for his reſolution, The Scrip- 
ture ſays of David, He was a man after God's own 
heart; and yet we have ſeveral things recorded of him, 
which, according to the modern way of cenſuring peo- 
ple in this age, would have given him the character of 
a very ill man: but, I conceive,, the teſtimony of 
David's uprightnefs, given us fo authentically from the 
Scripture, is given from this very rule, That the in- 
clination of his heart, and the general bent of his prac- 
tice, was to ſerve and obey his Great Sovereign Bene- 
factor, however human frailty, backed with extremities 
of circumſtances, or powerful temptations, might be- 
tray him to commit actions which he would not other- 
wiſe have done. The falling into a crime, will not de- 
nominate a man diſhoneſt ; for, humanum «ft errare. 
| ; The 
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The charafter of a man ought to be taken from the 
general tenor of his behaviour, and from his allowed 
practice. David took the ſhew-bread from the prieſts, 
which it was not lawful for him to eat. David knew, 
that God, who commanded the ſhew-bread ſhould not 
be eaten, had however commanded him, by the law of 
nature, not to be ſtarved; and therefore, preſſed by his 
hunger, he ventures upon the commandment. And 
the Scripture is very remarkable in expreſſing it,— 
David, when he was hungry :* and the occaſion for 
which our Bleſſed Lord himſelf quoted this text, is 
yery remarkable, viz. to prove, that things, otherwiſe 
unlawful, may be on, lawful by neceffity : Matth. 

i. 4. 

Another time, David, in a his paſſion, ne the de- 
ſtruction of Nabal and all his family, which, without 
doubt, was a great fin; and the priticiple which he 
went upon, to wit, revenge for his churliſh and ſaucy 
anſwer to him, was ſtill a greater fin ; but the tempta- 
tion, backed by the ſtrength of his paſſion, had the 
better of him at that time: and this upright, honeſt 
man had murdered Nabal and all his houſe, if God 
had not prevented him. 

Many inſtances of like nature the Scripture has left 
upon record, giving teſtimony to the character of good 
men, from the general practice and bent cf their 
hearts, without leaving any reproach upon them for. 
particular failings, though thoſe fins have been extra- 
ordinary provoking, and in their circumſtances ſcan- 
dalous enough. 

If any man would be ſo wank. as from hence to 
draw encouragement to allow himſelf in eaſy treſpaſſes 
vpon his honeſty, on the pretence of neceſſities, let 

him 
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him go on with me to the further end of this obſerva- 
tion, and find room for it if he can. 


If ever the honeſt man I ſpeak of, by whatſoever exi- 


gence or weakneſs, thus ſlips from the principle of his 
integrity, he never fails to expreſs his own diſlike of it; 
he acknowledges, upon all occafions, both to God and 
to man, his having been overcome, and been prevailed 
upon to do what he does not approve of; he is too 
much aſhamed of his own infirmity, to pretend to vin- 
dicate the action, and he certainly is reſtored to the 
firſt regulation of his principles, as ſoon as the tempta- 
tion is over. No man is fonder to accuſe him, than he 
is to accuſe himſelf, and he has always upon him the 
fincere marks of a penitent. 

It is plain from hence, that the principle of the 
man's integrity is not deſtroyed, however he may have 
fallen, though ſeven times à day; and I muſt, while I 
live, reckon him for an honeſt man. 

Nor am I going about to ſuppoſe, that the extremi- 
ties and exigencies which have preſſed men of the beft 
principles to do what at another time they would not 
do, make thoſe actions become leſs ſinful, either in 
their nature or circumſtances. * The guilt of a crime, 


with reſpe& to its being a crime, viz. an offence againſt 


God, is not removed by the circumſtances of neceſſity. 
It is without doubt a fin for me to ſteal another man's 
food, though it was to ſupply ſtarving nature ; for how 
do I know whether he, whoſe food I ſteal, may not be in 


as much danger of ſtarving for want of it as I; and if not, 


it is taking to my own uſe what I have no right to, and 
taking it by force or fraud; and the queſtion is not as 
to the right or wrong, whether I have a neceſſity to 


eat this man's bread Fr no; but whether it be his or | 
my 
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my own? If it be his, and not my own, I cannot do if 
without a manifeſt contempt of God's law, and break- 
ing the eighth article of it, Thou fhalt not ſteal.“ 
Thus, as to God, thecrime is nne let the neceſſity 
be what it will. 

But when we are conſidering human nature, fubje&- 
ed, by the conſequences of Adam's tranſgreflion, to 
frailty and infirmity, and regarding things from man to 
man, the exigencics and extremities of ſtreightened cir- 
cumſtances, ſeem.to me to be moſt prevalling argu- 
ments, why the denomination of a man's general cha- 
racter ought not, by his fellow martals, (ſubject to the 
ſame infirmities) to be gathered from his miſtakes, his 
errors, or failings; no, not from his being guilty of 
any extraordinary fin, but from the manner and me- 
thod of his behaviour, Does he go on to commit 
frauds, and make a practice of his fin ? Is it a diſtreſs ? 
Is it a ſtorm of afflition, and poverty has driven him 
upon the ke-ſhore of temptation? Or is the fin the 
port he ſteered for? A ſhip may, by ſtreſs of weather, 
be driven upon ſands and dangerous places, and the 
ſkill of the pilot not be blamable; but he that runs 
againſt the wind, and, without any neceffity, upon a 
ſhelve which he ſees before him, muſt do it on purpoſe 
to deſtroy the veſſel, and ruin the voyage. 

In ſhort, if no man can be called honeſt, but he who 
is never overcome to fall into any breach of this rec- 
titude of life, none but he who is ſufficiently fortified 
2gainſt all poſſibility of being tempted by proſpects, or 
driven by diſtreſs, to make any treſpaſs upon his inte- 
grity ; woe be to me that write, and to moſt that read: 
W here ſhall we find the honeſt man ? 

NG The 
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The Scripture is particularly expreſſive of this, in 

the Prov. xxiv. 16. A juſt man falleth ſeven times 
2 day, and riſeth again.“ Why, this is very ſtrange, if 
2 man come to commit ſeven crimes in a day, that 1 is, 
many. for the meaning is indefinite, can this be an 
honeſt man? What ſays the world of him? Hang him, 
he is a knave, a raſcal, a diſhoneſt fellow; this is the 
judgment of men: but, in the judgment of Scripture, 
this may be a righteous man. 

The main defign of this head, and the proper appli- 
cation of it, is to tell us, we ought not to be too haſty to 
brand our brother for his fins, his infirmities, or mis- 
fortunes ; fince he that is diſhoneſt in your eyes, by a 
caſual or other crime which he commits, may riſe from 
that diſaſter by a ſincere repentance, and be to-morrow 
an honefter man than thyſelf in the eyes of his Maker, 

But here I am aſſaulted with another cenſorious ho- 
neſt man: Here you talk of falling to-day, and riſing 
again to-morrow ; ſinning and repenting; why, here 
is a fellow has cheated me of 5ool. and he comes cant- 
ing to me of his repentance; tells me, he hopes God 
has forgiven him, and it would be hard for me to call 
to remembrance what God has wiped out; he is hear- 


tily ſorry for the fault, and the like, and begs my par- 


don; that is, begs my eſtate indeed: for what is all 
this to my money; let him pay me, and I will forgive 
him too; God may forgive him the fin, but that is 
nothing to my debt. 

Why truly, in anſwer to this in part, you are in the 
right, if the man be able to make you any ſatisfaction, 
and does not do it; for I queſtion not, but every treſ- 
| paſs of this nature requires reſtitution, as well as re- 
pentance; reſtitution as far as the poſſible power of the 
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party extends; and if the laſt be not found, the firſt i is 
not likely to be ſincere. 

But, if the man either is not able to make you any 

reſtitution at all, or does make you reſtitution to che 
utmoſt of his capacity, and then comes and ſays as be- 
fore, then the poor man is in the right, and you are in 
the wrong; for I make no queſtion likewiſe to affirm, 
and could prove it by unanſwerable arguments, he 
may be an honeſt man who cannot pay his debts, but 
he cannot be an honeſt man, who can, and does not. 
Innumerable accidents reduce men from plentiful 
fortunes to mean and low circumſtances; ſortie pro- 
cured by their own, vices and intemperance; ſome by 
infirmities, ignorance, and mere want of judgment to 
manage their affairs; ſome by the frauds and cheats of 
other men ; ſome by mere caſualty and unavoidable ac- 
cidents, wherein the ſovereignty of Providence ſhews 
us, that the race is not to the ſwift, or the battle to the 
ſtrong, or riches to men of underſtanding. 

Firſt, Some by vices and intemperance are reduced 
to poverty and diſtreſs: our honeſt man cannot fall in 
the misfortunes of this claſs, becauſe there the very 
poverty is a fin, being produced from a ſinful caufe. 
As it is far from being allowed as an excuſe to a mur- 
derer, to ſay he was in drink, becauſe it is excuſing a 
crime with a crime: ſo for a man to ruin his fortune, 
as the Prodigal in the Goſpel, with riotous living, all 
the effeAs are wicked and diſhoneſt, as they partake of 
the diſhoneſty of the cauſe from whence they proceed; 
for he cannot be an honeſt man, who wants wherewith 


to pay his debts, after having ſpent what ſhould have. , 


Aſcharged them in luxury and Oe. 
| Secondly, 
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Secondly, Some by ignorance and want of judgment 
to manage their affairs, are brought to poverty and 
diſtreſs ; theſe may be honeſt men, notwithſtanding 
their weakneſs ; for I will not undertake that none of 
our honeſt men ſhall be fools: It is true, the good 
man is the wiſe man, as to the main part of wiſdom, 
which is included in his piety ; but many a religious 
man, who would not do any wrong wilfully to his 
neighbour, is obliged, at laſt, to injure both, his own 
family, and other people's, for want of diſcretion to 
. guide him in his affairs, and to judge for himſelf ; and 
therefore, I dare not tax all our fools with being 
knaves, nor will I ſay but ſuch a man may be honeſt, 
Some will ſay, but ſuch a man ſhould not venture into 
buſineſs which he is not able to manage, and there- 
fore it was the vice of his underſtanding, and like the . 
caſe in the firſt article, is excufing a fault with a fault, 

I cannot allow this; for if'I am aſked why a fool 
ventures into trade? I anſwer, becauſe he is a fool, not 
becauſe he is a knave. 


If fools could their own ignorance diſcern, 
They'd be no longer fools, —becauſe they'd learn. 


If you would convince a man that he wants diſcre- 
tion, you muſt give him diſcretion to be convinced: 
until then he cannot know he has it not, becauſe he 
has it not. No man is anſwerable, either to God or 
man, for that which he never was maſter of: the moſt 
proper expreſſion that ever I met with in this nature, 
was of a certain ideot or natural, which a gentleman 
of my acquaintance kept in his family, who, being on 
his death-bed, was obſerved to be very penſive, and 
much concerned about dying; the gentleman ſent a 

Vor, III. D miniſter 
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miniſter to him, who, as well as he could to his un- 
derſtanding, diſcourſed with him about death and 
judgment to come; the poor creature, who was hardly 
ever able to give a rational anſwer to a queſtion before, 
after hearing him very attentively, broke out into tears, 
with this expreſhon, That he hoped God would not 
require any thing of him that he had not given him 
judgment to underſtand. Whatever it may be as to 
the ſoul, I am poſitive, in the caſe of human affairs, no 
man is anſwerable to man for any more than his diſ- 
cretion ; events are not in our power; a man may be 
nicely honeſt in life, though he may be weak enough 
in judgment. 

Thirdly, Some are ruined, and are yet merely paflive, 
being either defrauded and cheated by knaves, or plun- 
dered and rifled by thieves, or by immediate caſualties, 
as fire, enemies, ftorms, floods, and the like ; theſe are 
things which neither touch the man's honeſty nor his 
diſcretion, Thus Job was, by God's permiſſion, and 
the agency of the Devil, reduced, in a moment, from a 
plentiful eſtate, to be as naked as he came out of his 
mother's womb. I would fain aſk thoſe who ſay no 
man can be an honeſt man if he does not pay his debts, 
who paid Job's debts, if he owed any, and where was 
his diſhoneſty, if he did not pay them? I ſtill readily 
grant, that he cannot be an honeſt man, who does not 
pay his debts, if he can; but, if otherwiſe, then the 
words ought to be altered, and they ſhould ſay, he can- 
not be an honeſt man who borrows any money, or 
buys any thing upon his credit; and this cannot be 
true. 2 | 
But fince I have led myſelf into the argument, I 
cannot but make a ſmall digreſſion concerning people 

| who 
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fail in trade: I conceive the greateſt error of ſuch, is 
their terror about breaking, by which they are tempt- 
ed, while their credit is good, though their bottom be 
naught, to puſh farther in; expecting, or at leaſt ho- 
ping, by the profits of ſome happy voyage, or ſome 
lucky hit, as they call it, to retrieve their circumſtances, 
and ſtand their ground. 

I muſt confeſs, I cannot vindicate the honeſty of 
this; for he, who knowing his circumſtances to be 
once naught, and his bottom worn out, ought not in 
juſtice to enter into any man's debt ; for then he trades 
on their riſk, not on his own, and yet trades for his 
own profits, not theirs : this 1s not fair ; becauſe he de- 
ceives the creditor, who ventures his eſtate on that 
bottom which he ſuppoſes to be good, and the other 
knows is not : nay, though he really pays this credi- 
tor, he is not honeſt; for, in conſcience, his former 
creditors had a right to all his effects, in proportion to 
their debts; and if he really pays one all, and the reſt 
but a ſhare, it is a wrong to the whole. 

I would therefore adviſe all tradeſmen, who find 
their circumſtances declining, as ſoon, at leaſt, as they 
firſt diſcern themſelves to be incapable of paying their 
debts, if not while yet they can pay every one all, to 
make a full ſtop, and call all people together; if there 
is enough to pay them all, let them have it; if not, let 
them have their juſt ſhares of it. By this means you 
will certainly have God's bleſſing, and the character of 
an honeſt man left, to begin again with; and creditors 
are often prevailed with, in conſideration of ſuch a gene- 
rous honeſty, to throw back ſomething to put ſuch a man 
ina poſture to live again, or by further voluntary credit 
and friendſhip, to uphold him. This is much better alſo 
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with reſpect to intereſt, as well as honeſty, than to run 
on to all extremities, till the burthen falls too heavy, 
either for debtor or creditor to bear : this would pre- 
vent many of the extremities, which, I ſay, puts the 
| honeſty of a man to ſo extraotdinary a trial. 
An honeſt principle would certainly diftate to the 
man, if it were conſulted with, that when he knows 
he is not able to pay, it is not lawful for him to bor- 
row. Taking credit, is a promiſe of payment; a pro- 
miſe of payment is tacitly underſtood, and he cannot be 
honeſt, who promiſes what he knows he cannot per- 
form, as I ſhall note more at large on another head. 
But if the man be paid, yet it was not an honeſt act; 
it was deceiving the man, and making him run a great- 
er riſk than he knew of, and ſuch a riſk as he would not 
have Tun, had he known your circumſtances and bot- 
tom, as you do; ſo that here is decent upon deceit, 
This 1 know is a diſputed point, and a thing which 

a great many practiſe, who paſs for very horieſt men in 
the world; but I like it not the better for that: I am 
very poſitive, that he who takes my goods on the foot 
of his credit, when, if he ſhould die the next day, he 
knows his eſtate will not pay me five ſhillings in the 
pound though he ſhould not die, and does pay me at 
the time appointed, is as much guilty of a fraud, as if 
he actually robbed my houſe. Credit is a received 
opinion of a man's honeſty and ability, his willingneſs 
to pay, and his having wherewith to pay ; and he who 
wants either of theſe, his credit is lame. Men will not 
- ſell their goods to a litigious, quarrelſome man, though 
he be never ſo rich; nor to a needy man, though he 
be never ſo honeſt. Now, if all the world believe I 
am honeſt and able, and I know I am not the laſt, I 
| cannot 
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cannot be the firſt, if I take their goods upon credit. 
It is in vain to pretend, men trade upon the general 
riſk of mens appearance, and the credit of common 
fame, and all men have an equal hazard. I fay no: 
men may venture their eſtates in the hands of a flou- 
riſhing bankrupt, and he, by virtue of his yet unſhaken 
credit, is truſted ; but he cannot be honeſt that takes 
this credit, becauſe he knows his circumftances are 
quite otherwiſe than they are ſuppoſed to be ; that the 
man is deceived, and he is privy to the deceit. 

This digreffion is not ſo remote from the purpoſe, 
as I expected when I began it; the honeſty that I am 
ſpeaking of, chiefly reſpects matters of commerce, of 
which credit and payment of debt, are the moſt confi- 
derable branches. 5 ; | 

There is another article in trade, which many very 
honeſt men have made familiar to themſelves, which 
yet I think is in no Caſe to be defended ; and that is 
relating to counterfeit money. Cuſtom, before the 
old money was ſupprefſed in England, had prevailed 
ſo far upon honeſty, that I have ſeen ſome men put all 
their braſs money among their running caſh, to be told 
over in every ſum they paid, in order to have ſome- 
body or other take it: I have heard many people own 
they made no ſeruple of it, but I could never find 
them give one good reaſon to juſtify the honeſty of it. 

Firſt, They ſay, it comes for money, and it ought 
to go ſo. To which I anſwer, that is juſt as good a 
reaſon as this: A. has cheated me, and therefore I 
may cheat B. If I have received a ſum of money for 
good, and knowing not that any of it is otherwiſe, offer 
it in payment to another, this is juſt and honeſt ; but, if 
on this other man's telling it over, he returns me a piece 
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of braſs or counterfeit money, which I change again, 
and afterwards knowing this to be ſuch, offer the ſame 
piece to another, I know no worſe fraud, in its de- 
gree, in the world, and I doubt not to prove it ſo be- 
yond contradiction. 

If the firſt perſon did not take this piece oi money, 
it was, becauſe being both watchful and ſkilful, he 
could diſcover it; and if I offer it to another, it is 
with an expeQation, that he being either leſs watchful 
or leſs ſkilful, ſhall overlook it; and ſo I ſhall make an 
advantage of my neighbour's ignorance, or want of 
care. | ; 

I will put ſome parallel caſes to this, to illuſtrate it: 
Suppoſe a blind man comes into my ſhop to buy goods 
of me, and giving me a guinea to change, I ſhall give 
him the remainder in bad money; would not every- 
body ſay it was a barbarous thing? Why the other is 
all one ; for if the perſon be ignorant of money, he is 
blind as to the point in hand; and nothing can be 
more unfair than to take the advantage. 

Suppoſe again, a young boy, or a ſervant newly 
entered in trade, is ſent to buy goods, and by his maſ- 
ter's order, he aſks for ſuch a commodity ; and you 
preſuming upon the rawneſs of the meſſenger, deliver 
a ſort of a meaner quality, and take the full price of 
him; would you grudge to be uſed ſcurvily for ſuch a 
trick? Why, no leſs or better 1s offering braſs for fil- 
ver; preſuming only the want of care or ſkill in the 
receiver, ſhall paſs it unobſerved. 

Aye, but, ſays a learned tradeſman, who would be 
thought honeſter than ordinary, I always change it 
again, if it be brought back: Yes, Sir, ſo does a pick- 
pocket give you your handkerchief again, when you 

have 
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have faſtened on him, and threatened him with the 
mob. The matter, in ſhort, is this; if the man whom 
you have cheated, can cheat nobody elſe, then no 
thanks to you, when he comes to you, and charges 
the fraud upon you, you will make ſatisfaction; be- 
cauſe, if you will not, the law will compel you to it. 

But if the fraud may be carried on, as you are mani- 
feſtly willing, conſenting, and inſtrumental in it that it 
ſhould, behold the conſequence; your firſt fin againſt 
honeſty, is multiplied in all the hands through whom 
this piece of bad money knowingly fo paſſes, till, at 
laſt, it happens to go fingle to a poor man that cannot 
put it off, and the wrong and injury may iſſue where it 
was wanted to buy bread for a ſtarving family, : 

All the excuſes I could ever meet with could never 
ſatisfy me, that it can conſiſt with honeſty, to put braſs 
or copper away for gold or filver, any more than it 
would, to give a blind meſſenger ſand inſtead of ſugar, 
er brown bread inſtead of white, 
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OF HONESTY IN PROMISES. 


A MAN is known by his word, and an ox by his 
horns, ſays an old Engliſh proverb. If J under- 
ſtand the true meaning of it, it is, that the honeſty of a 
man is known by his punctually obſerving his word, as 
naturally and plainly as any creature is known by the 
moſt obvious diſtinction. It is the peculiar quality of 
an honeſt man,—the diſtinguiſhing mark to know him 
by. His word or promiſe. is as ſacred to him in all his 
affairs in the world, as the ſtrongeſt obligation which 
can be laid on him; nor is it a thing formed by him 
from ſettled reſolutions, or meaſures of policy, taken 
up of courſe, to raiſe or fix his reputation; but it is the 
native produce of his honeſt principle; it is the conſe- 
quence, and his honeſty is the cauſe ; he ceaſes to be 
honeſt, when he ceaſes to preſerve this ſolemn regard 
to his word, | 

If he gives his word; any man may depend upon it, 
for the ſafety of his life or eſtate ; he ſcorns to preva- 
ricate, or ſhift himſelf off from the or obſervance 
of it, though it. be to his loſs. 

I cannot abate an honeſt man an inch in ; the punc- 
tual obſervance of a promiſe made upon parole, if it be 
in the man's poſſible power to perform it; becauſe there 
ſeems to be ſomething too baſe to conſiſt with honeſty, 
in the very nature of a man-that can go back from his 
word. 

The reverence our anceſtors paid to their promiſes, 
or word paſt, I am of the opinion, gave that remarkable 

| brand 
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brand of infamy and ſcandal upon the affront of giving 
the lie: a gentleman, which is, in ſhort, the modern 
term for an honeſt man, or a man of honour, cannot 
receive a greater reproach, than to be told, he lies; that 
is, that he forfeits his word, breaks his veracity ; for 
the minute he does that, he ungentlemans himſelf, diſ- 
graces the. blood of his family, degenerates from his 
anceſtors, and commences rake, ſcoundrel, and any 
thing. | 

Some people, bo have run their points of honour 
to the extremes, are of the opinion, that this affront of 
the lie ought not to be given to any thing they call a 
gentleman, or that calls himſelf fo, till he has ſo far 
expoſed himſelf to all other degrees of infamy, as to 
bear kicking, or caning, and the like; that after this, 
when he breaks his word, he may be told he lies, or 
any thing elſe; but till then, the very thing itſelf is ſo 
intolerable an abuſe, that the perſon who ventures to 
treſpaſs ſo foully on the rules of good manners, de- 
ſerves not the honour of fair play for his life; but as 
ſome beaſts of prey are refuſed the fair law of the field, 
and are knocked down in every hedge, — ſo theſe, like 
bullies and mere rakes, may be piſtolled in the dark, 
and ſtabbed at the corner of an alley; that is to ſay, 
any meaſure may be ufed with them, to diſmiſs them 
from the ſociety of mankind, as fellows not ſufferable 
in the common-wealth of good manners. 

Il do not argue for theſe extremes; but I inſtance in 
this, to teſtify the veneration all good men have for the 
. word or promiſe of an honeſt man, and the eſteem 
which the integrity of the mind, expreſſed by a zealous 
regard to the words of the mouth, have obtained in the 
world. The French, when they expreſs themſelves in 
vindication 
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vindication of their honour, always bring it about by 
this, Je ſuis homme de parole, J am an honeſt man, or a 
man of my word; that is, I am a man that may be 
| truſted upon my parole; for I never break my word. 

Such was the value put upon the promiſes of men 
in former time, that a promiſe of payment of money 
was recoverable in our courts by law, till the inconve- 
niencies proved ſo many, that an act was made on pur- 
poſe to reſtrain it to a ſum under ten pounds: but to 
this day, if a man promiſes marriage to a woman, eſpe- 
cially if ſhe has granted him any favours upon that 
condition? the laws of the land, which therein have re- 
gard to the laws of honour, will oblige him to make it 
good, and allow it to be a ſufficient plea to forbid his 
marrying with anybody elſe. | | 

There are innumerable inſtances of the veneration 
all nations pay to the expreſſive article of human vera- 
city. In the war, you meet with frequent inſtances of 
priſoners diſmiſſed by a generous enemy, upon their 
parole, either to pay their ranſom, or to procure ſuch 
or ſuch conditions, or come back and ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners; and he that ſhould forfeit this parole, 
would be poſted in the enemy's army, and hiſſed out of 
his own, 

I know nothing a wiſe man would not chuſe to do, 
rather than by breaking his word, give the world ſuch 
an undeniable teſtimony of his being a knave : this is 
that good name which Solomon ſays is better than life, 
and is a precious ointment, and which, when a man 
has once loſt, he has nothing left worth keeping. A 
man may even hang himſelf out of the way; for no 
man that looks like a man, will keep his company. 
| When 
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When a man has once come to breaking his word, 
no man, that has any value for his reputation, cares to 
be ſeen in his company ; but all good men ſhun him, 
as if he were infected with the plague. 

There are men indeed, who will be exceeding pune- 
tual to their words and promiſes, who yet cannot be 
called honeſt men, becauſe they have other vices and 
excurſions that render them other ways wicked: theſe 
give their teſtimony to the beauty of honeſty, by 
chuſing it as the beſt maſk to put a gloſs upon their 
actions, and conceal the other deformities of their lives; 
and ſo honeſty, like religion, is made uſe of to diſguiſe 
the hypocrite, and raiſe a reputation upon the ſhadow, 
by the advantage it takes of the real eſteem the world 
has of the ſubſtance, I ſay of this counterfeit honeſty, 
as is faid of religion in like caſes : if honeſty was not 
the moſt excellent attainment, it would not be made 
uſe of as the moſt ſpecious pietence; nor is there a 
more exquiſite way for a manto play the hypocrite, than 
to pretend an extraordinary zeal to the performance of 
his promiſes; becauſe, when the opinion of any man's 
honeſty that way, has ſpread in the thoughts of men, 
there is nothing ſo great, but they will truſt him with, 
nor ſo hard, but they will do it for him, 

All men reverence an honeſt man ; the knaves ſtand 
in awe of him, fools adore him, and wiſe'men love 
him; and thus is virtue its own reward. 

Honeſt men are in more danger from this one hypo- 
erite, than from twenty open knaves; for theſe have a 
mark placed upon them by their general character, as. a 
buoy upon a rock, to warn ſtrangers from venturing 
upon it: but the hypocrites are like a pit covered over, 
like ſhoals under water, and danger concealed, which 


Cannot 
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cannot be ſeen. I muſt confeſs, I -have found theſe 
the moſt dangerous, and have too deeply ſuffered by 
throwing myſelf on their proteſtations of honeſty: the 
eſteem I always entertained of the moſt beautiful gift 
God has beſtowed, or man could receive, has made me 
the eaſier to be deceived with the teſernblance of it. 

So much-as I, or any one elſe, by the viciouſneſs of 
our own nature, or the prevailing force of- accidents, 
ſnares, and temptations, have deviated from this ſhin- 
ing principle, ſo far we have been fooliſh, as well as 
wicked; fo much we have to repent of towards our 
Maker, and be aſhamed of towards our neighbour. 

For my part, I am never backward to own, let who 
will be the reader of theſe ſheets, that, to the diſhonour 
of my Maker, and the juſt ſcandal of my own honeſty, 
I have not paid that due regard to the rectitude of this 
principle, which my own knowledge has owned to be 
its due; let thoſe who have been juſter to themſelves, 
and to the Giver of it, rejoice in the happineſa, rather 
than triumph over the infirmĩty. 

But let them be ſure they have been juſter on 
their own parts; let them be poſitive, that their own 
integrity 1s untainted, and would abide all the trials 
and racks that a ruined fortune, ſtrong temptations, 
and deep diſtreſſes, could bring it into; let them not 
boaſt till theſe dangers are paſt, and they put their ar- 
mour off; and if they can do it then, I will freely ac» 
knowledge, they have leſs need of repentance than I. 

Not that I pretend, as I noted before, and ſhall often 
repeat, that theſe circumſtances render my failing, or 
any man's elfe, the leſs a fin; but they make the reaſon 
why we that have fallen, ſhould rather be pitied than 

reproached by thoſe who think they ſtand ; becauſe, 
| when 
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when the ſame aſſaults are made upon the chaſtity of 
their honour, it may be every jot as likely to be wand 
tuted as their neighbours. 

And ſuch is the folly of ſcandal, as well as the blind- 
neſs of malice, that it ſeldom fixes reproach upon the 
right foot: I have ſeen ſo much of it, with reſpect to 
other people, as well as myſelf, that it gives'me a very 
ſcoundrel opinion of all thoſe people whom I find for- 
ward to load their neighbours with reproach. Nothing 
is more frequent in this caſe, than to run away with a 
piece of a man's character, in which they err, and do 
him wrong, and leave that part of him untouched 
which is really black, and would bear it; this makes 
me ſometimes, when, with the humbleſt and moſt 
abaſing thoughts of myſelf, I look up, and betwixt, 
God and my own ſoul, cry out, What a wretch am I 
at the ſame time ſmile at the hair-brained enemy, 
whoſe tongue, tipped with malice, runs a-head of his 
underſtanding, and miſting the crimes for which I de- 
ſerve more than he can inflict, reproaches me with 
thoſe I never committed. Methinks I am ready to call 
him back, like the huntſman, when the dogs run upon 
the foil, and ſay, Hold, hold, you are wrong; take 
him here, and you have him. 

I queſtion not, but it is the ſame with other people; 
for when malice is in the heart, reproach generally goes 
a mile before conſideration ; and where is the honeſty 
of the man all this while? This is trampling upon my 
pride, /ed majori faſiu, but with greater pride; it is ex- 
poſing my diſhoneſty, but with the higheſt knavery; it 
is a method no honeſt man will take, and when taken, 
no honeſt man regards; wherefore, let none of theſe 
lons of ſlander take ſatisfaction in the frequent ac- 
know- 
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knowledgements I am always ready to make of my 
own failing; for that humility with which I always find 
cauſe to look into my own heart, where I ſee others 
worſe, and more guilty of crimes than.they can lay to 
my charge, yet makes me look back upon their weak- 
neſs with the-laft contempt, who fix their impotent 
charges where there is not room to take hold, and run 
away with the air and ſhadow of crimes never com- 
mitted. | | 

I have inſtanced this, not at all on my own account, 
for it is not worth while; for if I am injured, what is 
that to troubling the world with, when I am forgotten; 
but while I am examining the niceſt article in the 
world, honeſty, 1 cannot bur lay down theſe three heads 
from the preceding obſervations. 

I. He who is forward to reproach the infirmities of 
other mens honeſty, is very near a breach of his 
own. | 

II. He that haſtily reproaches another without ſuf- 
ficient ground, cannot be an honeſt man. 

III. Where there may be ſufficient ground of re- 
proach, yet an honeſt man is always tender of his 
neighbour's character, from the ſenſe of his own 
frailty. 

But I return to honeſty, as it affects a man's s pledging 
his word, which is the counterpart of his principle; and 
this becauſe, as I ſaid, I ſhould chiefly regard his ho- 
neſty as it concerns human affairs, converſation, and 
negotiation, 

And here I meet with a tradeſman, juſt come in 
from dunning one of his neighbours : Well, I have 
been at a place for money, ſays he, but I can get none; 
there is ſuch a one, he paſſes for an honeſt man, but I 


am 
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am ſure he is a great rogue to me, for he has promiſed me 
my money a long time, but puts me off ſtill from time 
to time; he makes no more of breaking his word, than 
of drinking a glaſs of beer. I am ſure he has told me 
forty lies already; this is one of your honeſt men I If 
all ſuch honeſt men were hanged, we ſhould have a 
better trade; and thus he runs on, 

If all ſuch honeſt men were hanged, they that were 
left might have a better trade; but how many of them 
would there be ? ; 

Now, though I ſhall no way vindicate mens haſty 
promiſes, abſolutely to perform what is doubtful in the 
event, yet I cannot agree, that every man, who having 
promiſed a payment, does not perform it to his time, 
is a knave or a lyar; if it were ſo, the Lord have mercy 
upon three parts of the city |! 
| Wherefore, to ſtate this matter clearly, it muſt be 
taken a little to pieces, and the articles ſpoken to apart. 

Firſt, Without queſtion, when a man makes a pro- 
miſe of payment to another on a ſet day, knowing, in 
his own thoughts, that it is not probable he ſhould be 
capable to comply with it, or really deſigning not to 
comply with it, or not endeavouring to comply with it, 
it is a deceit put upon the party; it is a premeditated, 
formal lie ; the man that made it, is a ſtranger to ho- 
neſty ; he is a knave, and every thing that is baſe and 
bad. But, 

Secondly, Promiſes ought to be underſtood, both by 
the perſon to whom, and the perſon by whom they 
are made, as liable to thoſe contingencies that all hu- 
man affairs and perſons are liable to; as death, acci- 
dents, diſappointments, and diſorder : thus, if a man, 
who ought to Pay ! me to-day, tells me,—Sir, I cannot 

comply 
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comply with you to-day, but if you call for it next 
week, you ſhall have it. 

If I may put this anſwer into plainer Engliſh, and 
1 ſuppoſe the man to be an honeſt man, I cannot 
underſtand his meaning otherwiſe than thus : 

«« Sir, I acknowledge your money is due; I have 
not caſh enough by me to pay you to-day ; but I have 
ſeveral running bills, and ſeveral perſons who have 
promiſed me money, which I doubt not I ſhall receive 
againſt ſuch a time; and if you call then, I make no 
queſtion but I ſhall be able to do it; and if itis poſſible 
for me to pay you, I will do it at that time, without 
fail.” - | | 

I confeſs, it were as well to expreſs themſelves thus 
at large, in all the appointments people make for pay- 
ment; and would the perſons who make them, conſider 
it, they would do ſo: but cuſtom has prevailed in our 
general way of ſpeaking, whereby all things that are 
ſubject to the common, known contingencies of life, or 
viſible in the circumſtances of the caſe, are underſtood - 
without being expreſſed, For example: 

I make an appointment of meeting a man poſitively 
at ſuch a town, ſuch a certain day or hour: if I were 
talking to a Turk or a Pagan, that knows nothing, or 
believes nothing of Supreme Providence, I would ſay, 
If the Lord of Heaven or Earth, that governs all my 
actions, pleaſe to preſerve and permit me; butwhen I am 
talking to a Chriſtian, it ſhould ſeem to be ſo univerſally 
ſuppoſed that every appointment is ſubjected, and ſub- 
mits tothe government of Providence, that the repeti- 
tion would be needleſs; and that when a man promiſes 
poſitively to meet, it is with a general Jub-intelligjtur, a 
reſerve, as natural as nature itſelf, to the divine permiſ- 

5 ſion. 
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fion, All men know, that unleſs I am alive, I cannot 
come there; or if I am taken fick, both whach may 
eaſily happen, I ſhall diſappoint him: and therefore, if 
he ſhould urge me again to come without fail, and I 
ſhould reply, I won't fail, if Jam alive and well, the man 
ought to take it for an affront, and aſk me if I took him 
for a fool, to think, if I am taken fick, I ſhould come 
with my bed at my back ; or if death ſhould intervene, 
he had occaſion to ſpeak with my ghoſt ? 

In this ſenſe, a tradeſman who promiſes payment of 
money at a ſet time ; firſt, it is ſuppoſed he has it not 
now in his hands, becauſe he puts off the perſon de- 
manding to a further day, and promiſes to comply with 
it then: this promiſe, therefore, can be underſtood no 
otherwiſe than that he expects to receive money by 
that time: now, if this man, from the like diſappoint- 
ments from other men, or any other involuntary ca- 
ſualty, is really and bona fide unable to comply with the 
time of promiſed payment, I cannot ſee but this may 
befal an honeſt man, and he neither defigning to fail 
when he promiſed, nor being able to prevent the acci- 
dent that obliged him to do it, nor any way voluntary 
in the breach, is not in my opinion guilty of a lie, or 
breach of his honour, though he did not make thoſe 
verbal reſerves in the promiſes he had given. 

If every man, who cannot comply. with promiſed 
payments, ſhould be thus branded with lying and diſ- 
honeſty, then let him who is without the fin, 2 the 
ſtone, for nobody elſe ought to do it. 

It is true, there is a difference between an accident 
and a practice; that is, in ſhort, there is a difference 
between him who meets with a great many occafions 
thus to break his word, and he that meets with but a 

Vor. II I. E few; 
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few; but, if it be a crime, he that commits it once, is 
no more an honeſt man, than he that commits it forty 
times; and if it be not a crime, he that does it forty 
times, is as honeſt as he that has occafion to do it but 
once. 

But let no man take encouragement from hence, to 
be prodigal of his word, and flack in his performance ; 
for this nice path is ſo near the edge of the pit of kna- 
very, that the leaſt ſlip lets you fall in. 8 

T heſe promiſes muſt have abundance of circumftances 
to bring the honeſt man out of the ſcandal. 

As, firſt, The diſappointments which occaſioned this 
breach of his word, muſt have been unforeſeen and 
unexpected, otherwiſe the expectation of perform- 
ing his promiſe was ill grounded, and then his 
honeſty is anſwerable for the very making the 
promiſe, as well as the breaking it. 


| Secondly, No endeavours muſt be wanting to com- 


ply with the promiſe ; otherwiſe, it is. wrong to 
ſay, I am diſappointed, and cannot make good my 
word; the man ought to ſay, Sir, I have diſap- 
pointed myſelf by my negligence or wilfulneſs, 
and have obliged myſelf to break my word; or, 
in Engliſh, Sir, I am a knave; for though I made 
you a promiſe which I might have performed, I 
took no care about it, not _— the forfeiture 
of my word, 

If then the caſe is ſo nice, though, in the firiftneſs 
of ſpeaking, ſuch a diſappointment may oblige an ho- 
neſt man to break his word, yet every honeſt man, who 
would preſerve that character to himſelf, ought to be 
the more wary, and induſtriouſly avoid making ſuch 

abſolute, 
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abſotute, unconditional promiſes, becauſe we are to 
avoid the circumſtances of offence. 

But, as to the nature of the thing, it is plain to me, 
| thata man may, in ſuch caſes, be obliged to break his 
word unwillingly ; and nothing can be a fraud, or diſ- 
honeſt action, in that caſe, which is not either volun- 
tary in itſelf, or the occafion voluntarily procured, 


OF RELATIVE HONESTY. 


S honeſty is fimple and plain, without gloſs and 
. pretence, ſo it is univerſal ; he that may uphold 
an untainted reputation in one particular, may be juſtly 
branded with infamy in another. A man may be 
punctual in his dealings, and a knave in his relations; 
honeſt in his warehouſe, and a knave at his fire-ſide ; 
may be a faiht in his company, a devil in his family; 
true to his word, and falſe to his friendſhip: but, who- 
ſoever he be, he is no honeſt man. An honeſt man is 
all of a piece, the whole contexture of his life ; his ge- 
neral conduct is genuine, and ſquared according to the 
rules of honeſty ; he never runs into extremes and ex- 
ceſſes on the one hand or the other, | | 
I confeſs, I find this thing, which they call relative 
honeſty, very little thought of in the world; and that 
Which is ſtill worſe, it is very little underſtood : I will 
bring it down to but a few examples, ſome of which 
: E 2 frequently 
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frequently happen among us, and will therefore be the 
more familiarly received. 

There are relative obligations entailed on us in our 
family circumſtances, which are juſt debts, and muſt be 
paid; and which, in a word, a man can no more be 
honeſt, if he does not make conſcience of diſcharging, 
than he can in the moſt unqueſtionable debts between 
man and man. 

The debts from children to parents, and from wives 
to their huſbands, are in a manner relatively changed, 
and the obligation transferred into the order of reli- 
gious duties. God, the guide and commander of all 
ſubordination, has, as it were, taken that part into his 
own hand; it is rather called a duty to him, than a re- 
lative duty only : but if men take this for a diſcharge 
to them of all relative obligations to wives and to 
children, or that God had leſs required one than the 
other, they muſt act upon very wrong keinen. 

Nature indeed dictates, in general, a man's provid- 
ing ſubſiſtence for his family, and he is declared to be 
ſo far from a chriſtian, that he is worſe than an infidel 
that neglects it: but there are other parts of our obli- 
gations, which honeſty calls upon us to perform. 

A wife and children are creditors to the father of the 
family; and he cannot be an honeſt man that does not 
diſcharge his debt to them, any more than he could, if 
hg did not repay money borrowed, to a ſtranger; and 
not to lead my reader on to intricate and diſputed par- 
ticulars, I inſtance principally in thoſe that nobody can 
diſpute: as, 

Firſt, Education; by this I mean, not only putting 
children to ſchool, which, ſome parents think, is all 
they have to do with, or for their children ; and indeed, 


with 
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with ſome, is all that they know how to do, or are fit 
to do: I ſay, I do not mean this only, but ſeveral 
other additional cares; as, directing what ſchool, what 
parts of learning is proper for them, what improve- 
ments they are to be taught; ſtudying the genius and 
capacities of their children, in what they teach them: 
ſome children will voluntarily learn one thing, and can 
never be forced to learn another; and for want of 
which obſerving the genius of children, we haye ſo 
many learned blockheads in the world, who are mere 
ſcholars, pedants, and no more : but the main part of 
this debt, which relative honeſty calls upon us to pay 
to our children, is the debt of inſtruction, the debt of 
government, the debt of example ; he that neglects to 
pay any of theſe to his family, is a relative knave, let 
him value himſelf upon his honeſty, in paying his 
other debts, as much as he will. 

It is a ſtrange notion men have of honeſty, and of 
their being honeſt men, as if it related to nothing but 
tradeſmen, or men who borrow and lend; or that the 
title was obtained by an ordinary obſervance of right 
and wrong between man and man. It is a great miſ- 
take; the name of an honeſt man is neither ſo eaſily 
gained, or ſo ſoon loſt, as theſe men imagine. David 
was a very honeſt man, notwithſtanding his paſſion 
and revenge in the caſe of Nabal, his murder in the 
caſe of Uriah, or his adultery in the caſe of Bathſheba. 
The intent and main deſign of his life was upright ; 
and whenever he fell by the power of that temptation 
that overcame him, he roſe again by repentance. 

Let no vain men flatter themſelves with the pride of 
their honeſty, in mere matters of debtor and creditor, 

| E 3 though 
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though that is alſo er neceſſary and eſſential ta 
an honeſt man. 

But trace this honeſt man home to his family: Is he 
a tyrant or a churl to his wife? Is he a ſtranger to the 
conduct and behaviour of his children? Is he an Eli to 
their vices? Are they uninſtructed, uncorreQed, unex- 
horted, ungoverned, or ill-governed ? That man is a 
knave, a relative knave ; he neither does his. duty to 
God, or pays the debt of a huſband or of a parent to 
his wife or his family. 

Secondly, After the debt of education, there is a 
debt of Indu&#ien' due from us to our children. The 
debt from a parent is far from ending when the chil- 
dren come from ſchool, as the brutes who turn their 
young off from them when they are juſt able to pick 
for themſelves : it is our buſineſs, doubtleſs, to intro 
duce them into the world, and to do it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſuits the circumſtances we are in, as to their 
ſapply, and the inclinations and capacities of our chil- 
dren: this is a debt, the want of paying which, makes 
many children too juſtly reproach their parents with 
neglecting them in their youth, and not giving them 
the neceſſary introduction into the world, as might 
have qualified them to ſtruggle and ſhift for them- 
ſelves, 

Not to do this, is to ruin our children negatively on 
one hand, as doing it without judgment, and without 
regard to our family circumſtances, and our childrens 
capacities, is a poſitive ruining them on the other. I 
could very uſefully run out this part into a long diſ- 
courſe on the neceſſity there is of conſulting the incli- 
nations and capacities of our children, in our placing 
them out in the world, How many a martial ſpirit do 
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we find dzmned to trade, while we ſpoil many a good 
porter, and convert the able limbs and bones of a 
blockhead, into the figure of a long robe, or a gown 
and caſſock ? 

How many auk ward, clumfy fellows do we breed to 
fargery, or to muſic, whole fingers and joints, nature 
originally defigned, and plainly ſhewed it us by their 
fize, were better ſuited for the blackſmith's ſledge, cr 
the carpenter's axe; the waterman's oar, or the car- 
man's whip ? 

Whence comes it to paſs, that we have fo many 
young men brought to the har, and to the pulpit, with 
ſtammering tongues ; hefitations and impediments in 
their ſpeech ; unmuſical voices, and no common utter- 
ance ; while, on the other hand, Nature's cripples, 
bow-legged, battle-hammed, and half-made creatures, 
are bred tumblers and dancing- maſters ? 

I name thefe, becauſe they occur moſt in our com- 
mon obſervation, and are all miſerable examples, where 
the children curſe the knavery of their fathers, in not 
paying the debt they owed to them as parents, in put- 
ting them to employinents that had been ſuitable to 
their capacities, and ſuitable to what nature had cut 
them out for. 

I came into a public-houſe once in London, where 
there was a black mulatto-looking man fitting, talking 
very warmly among fome gentlemen, who, I obſerved, 
were liſtening very attentively to what he ſaid; and I 
fat myſelf down, and did the like : it was with great 
pleaſure I heard him diſcourſe very handſomely on 
ſeveral weighty ſubjects; I found he was a very good 
ſcholar, had been very handſomely bred, and that 
learning and ſtudy was his delight; and, more than 
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that, ſome of the beſt of ſcience was at that time his 
employment : at length, I took the freedom to aſk * 
if he was born in England. 
| He replied, with a great deal of ob! busen in the 

manner, but with an exceſs of reſentment at his father, 
and with tears in his eyes, Ves, yes, Sir, I am a true- 
born Engliſhman, to my father's ſhame be it ſpoken ; 
who, being an Engliſhman himſelf, could find in his 
heart to join himſelf to a negro-woman, though he 
muſt needs know, the children he ſhould beget, would 
curſe the memory of ſuch an action, and abhor his 
very name forthe ſake of it. Yes, yes, ſays he, repeat- 
ing it again, I am an Engliſhman, and born in lawful 
wedlock ; happy had it been for me, though my father 
had gone to the Devil for whoredom ; had he lain with 
a cook-maid, or produced me from the meaneſt beggar- 
woman in the ſtreet. My father might do the duty of 
nature to his black wife; but, God knows, he did no juſ- 
tice to his children. If it had not been for this damned 
black face of mine, ſays he, then ſmiling, I had been 
bred to the law, or brought up in the ſtudy of divi- 
nity : but my father gave me learning to no manner of 
purpoſe; for he knew I ſhould never be able to riſe by 
it to any thing but a learned walet de chambre. What 
he put me to ſchool for, I cannot imagine; he ſpoiled 
a good tarpaulin, when he ſtrove to make me a gentle- 
man: when he had reſolved to marry a ſlave, and lye 
with a ſlave, he ſhould have begot ſlaves, and let us 
have been bred as we were born: but he has twice 
ruined me; firſt, with getting me a frightful face, and 
then going to paint a gentleman upon it.” | 

It was a moſt affecting diſcourſe indeed, and as ſuch 

I recorded it; and I found it ended in tears from the 
perſon, 
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perſon, who was, in himſelf, the moſt deſerving, mo- 
deft, and judicious man, that I ever met with under a 
negro countenance in my life. | 

After this ſtory, I perſuaded myſelf I need ſay no 
more to this caſe; the education of our children, their 
inſtruction, and the introducing them into the world, 
is a part of honeſty, a debt we owe to them; and he 
cannot be an honeſt man, that does not, to the utmoſt 
of his ability and judgment, endeavour to pay it. 

All the other relative obligations, which family cir- 
cumſtances call for the diſcharge of, allow the ſame. 
method of arguing for, and are debts in their propor- 
tion, and muſt be paid upon the ſame principle of in- 
tegrity. I have neither room, nor is there any occaſion 
to enlarge upon them. 
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CHAP. 10, 


OF THE 


IMMORALITY or CONVERSATION, 


AND THE 


VULGAR ERRORS OF BEHAVIOUR. 


NVERSATION is the brighteſt and moſt beau - 
tiful part of life; it is an emblem of the enjoy- 
ment of a future ſtate ; for ſuitable ſociety is a heaven- 
ly life ; it is that part of life, by which mankind are 
not only diſtinguiſhed from the inanimate world, but 
by which they are diſtinguiſhed from one another, 
Perhaps I may be more particularly ſenſible of the be- 
nefit, and of the pleaſure of it, having been ſo effectual- 
ly mortified with the want of it; but, as I take it to be 
one of the peculiars of the rational life, that man is a 
converſable creature; ſo it is his moſt complete bleſſing 
in life, to be bleſſed with ſuitable perſons about him to 
converſe with. Bringing it down from generals to 
particulars, nothing can recommend a man more,— 
nothing renders him more agreeable, - nothing can be 
a better character to give of one man to another, next 
to that of his being an honeſt and religious man, than, 
to ſay of him, that he is very good company. 

How delightful is it to ſee a man's face always cover- 
ed with ſmiles, and his ſoul ſhining continually in the 
goodneſs of his temper; to ſee an air of humour and 
pleaſantneſs fit ever upon his brow, and to find him on 
| | all 
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all occafions the ſame ; ever agreeable to others and to 
himſelf; a ſteady calm of mind, a clear head, and 
ſerene thoughts always acting the maſterſhip upon 
him: ſuch a man has ſomething angelic in his very 
countenance ; the life of ſuch a man, is one entire 
ſcene of compoſure ; it is an anticipation of the future 


ſtate, which we well repreſent by an eternal peace. 


To ſuch a man to be angry, is only to be juſt to him- 
ſelf, and to act as he ought to do; to be troubled or 
fad, is only to act his reaſon; for as to being in a 
paſſion, he knows nothing of it; paſſion is a ſtorm in 
the mind, and this never happens to him; for all ex- 
ceſſes, either of grief or of reſentment, are foreigners, 
and have no habitation with him; he is the only man 
that can obſerve that Scripture, heavenly dictate, Be 
angry and fin not;' and if ever he is very angry, it is 
with himſelf, for giving way to be angry with any one 


elſe. 


This is the truly agreeable perfon, and the only one 
that can be called fo in the world; his company is a 
charm, and is rather wondered at, than imitated : it is 
almoſt a virtue to envy ſuch a man; and one is apt in- 
nocently to grieve at him, when we ſee what is ſo de- 
firable in him, and cannot either find it, or make it in 


ourſelves. 


But take this with you, in the character of this happy 
man, namely, that he is always a good man, a religious 
man. - It is a groſs error to imagine, that a. ſoul black- 
ened with vice, loaded with crime, degenerated into 
immorality and folly, can be that man,—can have this 
calm, ſerene ſoul, —thoſe clear thoughts, —thoſe con- 
ſtant ſmiles upon his brow, and the ſteady agreeable- 


neſs and pleaſantry in his temper that I am ſpeaking 


of ; 
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of; there muſt be intervals of darkneſs upon ſuch a 
mind; ſtorms in the conſcience will always lodge 
clouds upon the countenance, and where the weather 
is hazy within, it can never be ſun-ſhine without ; the 
ſmiles of a diſturbed mind are all but feigned and 
forged ; there may be a good diſpoſition, but it will be 
too often and too evidently interrupted by the recoils 
of the mind, to leave the temper untouched, and the 
' humour free and unconcerned ; when the drum beats 
an alarm within, it is impoſſible but the W 
will be diſcovered without. 

Mark the man of crime, —ſit cloſe to him in com- 
pany; at the end of the moſt exuberant excurſion of his 
mirth, you will never fail to hear his reflecting facul- 
ty whiſper a ſigh to him; he will ſhake it off; you will 
ſee him check it and go on; perhaps he ſings it off; 
but, at the end of every ſong, nay, perhaps of every 
ſtanza, it, returns; a kind of involuntary ſadneſs breaks 
upon all his joy; he perceives it, rouzes, deſpiſes it, 
and goes on ;—but in the middle of a long laugh, in 
drops a ſigh ; it will be,—it can be no otherwiſe; and I 
neyer converſed cloſely with a man of levity in my 
life, but I could perceive it moſt plainly; it is a kind 
of reſpiration natural to a ſtifled conviction; a heſita- 
tion, that 1s the conſequence of a captivated virtue; a 

little inſurrection in the ſoul againſt the, tyranny of 
profligate principles. 

But in the good man the calm is complete; it is all 
nature, no counterfeit; he is always in humour, be- 
cauſe he is always compoſed. | 


He's calm without, becauſe he's clear within. 


1 


A ſtated 
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A ſtated compoſure of mind, can really proceed from 
nothing but a fund of virtue; and this is the reaſon 
why it is my opinion, that the common ſaying, That 
content of mind is happineſs,” is a vulgar miſtake, un- 
leſs it be granted, that this content is firſt founded on 
ſuch a baſis as the mind ought to be contented with ; 
for otherwiſe, a lunatic in Bedlam is a completely 
happy man ; he fings in his hutch, and dances in his 
Chains, and is as contented as any man living; the poſ- 
ſeſſion or power which that vapour or delirium has 
upon his brain, makes him fancy himſelf a prince, a 
monarch, a ſtateſman, or juſt what he pleaſes to be; as 
a certain Ducheſs is ſaid to have believed herſelf to be 
an Empreſs, has her footmen drawn up, with javelins, 
and drefſed in antic habits, that ſhe may ſee them 
through a window, and believe them to be her guards ; 
is ſerved upon the knee; called her Majeſty, Imperial 
Majeſty, and the like; and with this ſplendor her diſ- 
tempered mind is deluded, forming ideas of things 
which are not, and, at the ſame time, her eyes are ſhut 
to the eternal captivity of her circumſtances, in which 
ſhe is made a property to other perſons, her eſtate ma- 
naged by guardianſhip, and ſhe a poor demented crea- 
ture to the laſt degree; an object of human compaſſion, 
and completely miſerable. 

The only contentment which entitles mankind to 
any felicity, is that which is founded upon virtue and 
juſt principles ; for contentment is nothing more or 
leſs than what we call peace; and what peace, where 
crime poſſeſſes the mind, which is attended, as a natu- 
ral conſequence, with torment and diſquiet? What 
peace, where the harmony of the ſoul is broken by 
conſtant regret and ſelf-reproaches ? What peace, in a 
5 mind 
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mind under conſtant apprehenſions and terrors of ſomes | 


thing yet attending to render them miſerable? And all 
this is inſeparable from a life of crime. 


For where there's guilt, there always will be fear. 


Peace of mind makes a halcyon upon the counten- 
ance; it gilds the face with a cheerful aſpect, ſuch as 
nothing elſe can procure, and which, indeed, as above 

it ĩs impoſſible effect ually to counterfeit. 
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Bow, mighty Reaſon, to thy Maker's name, 
For God and peace are juſt the ſame; 

Heaven is the emanation of his face, 

And want of peace makes Hell in every place. 


Tell us, ye men of notion, tell us why 
You ſeek for bliſs and wild proſperity, 
In ſtorms and tempeſts, feuds and war; 
Is happineſs to be expected there? 
Tell us, what fort of happineſs 

Can men in want of peace poſſeſs? 


Bleſt charm of peace, how ſweet are all thoſe hours 
We ſpend in thy ſociety! | 
Afflictions loſe their acid powers, 
And turn to joys when join'd to thee. a 


The darkeſt article of life with peace, 

Is but the gate of happineſs; 

Death, in its blackeſt ſhape, can never fright, 

Thou can'ſt ſee day beyond his night; 

The ſmile of peace can calm the frown of fate, 

And, ſpight of death, can life anticipate: 

Nay, Hell itſelf, could it admit of peace, 

Would change its nature, and its name would ecaſe. 

The bright transforming bleſſing would deftroy 

The life of death, and damn the place to joy; 

The metamorphoſis would be ſo ſtrange, 

*T would fright the Devils, and make them bleſs the change; 
Or elſe the brightneſs would be ſo intenſe, 

. They'd ſhun the light, and fly from thence. 
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Let Heaven, that unknown happineſs, 

Be what it will, 'tis beſt deſcrib'd by peace: 

No ftorms without, or ſtorms within ; 

No fear, no danger there, becauſe no fin: 

*Tis bright eſſential happineſs, 

Becauſe He dwells within, whoſe name is Pzace. 


Who would not ſacrifice for thee, 

All that men call felicity! | 
Since happineſy is but an empty name, 
A vapour, without heat or flame; 

But what from thy original derives, 
And dies with thee, by whom it lives. 


But I return to the ſubje& of converſation, from 
which this digreſſion is made, only to ſhew that the 
fund of agreeable converſation is, and can only be 
founded in virtue ; this alone is the thing that keeps a 
man always in humour, and always agreeable. 

They miſtake much, who think religion, or a ſtrict 
morality, diſcompoſes the temper, ſours the mind, and 
unfits a man for converſation. It is irrational to think 
a man cannot be bright unleſs he is wicked; it may as 
well be ſaid, a man cannot be merry till he is mad; not 
agreeable till he is offenſive; not in humour till he is 
out of himſelf, It is clear to me, no man can be truly 
merry, but he that is truly virtuous: wit is as conſiſtent 
with religion, as religion is with good manners; nor is 
there any thing in the limitation of virtue and religion, 
I mean the juſt reſtraints which religion and virtue lay 
upon us in converſation, that ſhould abate the pleaſure 
of it; on the contrary, they encreaſe it: for example, 
reſtraints from vicious and indecent diſcourſes. There 
is as little manners in thoſe things, as there is mirth in 
them; nor, indeed, does religion or virtue rob conver- 
ſation of one grain of true mirth ; on the contrary, the 
religious man is the only man fully qualified for mirth 
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and good humour; with this advantage, that when the 
vicious and the virtuous man appear gay and merry, 
but differ, as they muſt do, in the ſubject of their 
mirth, you may always obſerve the virtuous man's 
mirth is ſuperior to the other; more ſuitable to him as 
a man, as a gentleman, as a wiſe man, and as a good 
man ; and, generally ſpeaking, the other will acknow- 
ledge it; at leaſt afterward, when his thooghts cool, 
and as his reflections come in. 

But what ſhall we do to correct the vices of conver- 
ſation ? How ſhall we ſhew men the picture of their 
own behaviour? There is not a greater undertaking in 
the world, or an attempt of more conſequence to the 
good of mankind than this ; but it is as difficult alſo 
as it is uſeful, and, at beſt, I ſhall make but a little 
progreſs in it in this work ; let others mend it. 
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8 OF UNFITTING OURSELVES. 
FOR CONVERSATION. 


EFORE I enter upon the thing which I call the 
immorality of converſation, let me fay a little 
about the many weak and fooliſh ways by which men 
ſtrive, as it were, to unfit themſelves for converſation, 
Human infirmities furniſh us with ſeveral things that 
help to make us unconverſable, we need not ſtudy to 
encreaſe the diſadvantages we lay under on that ſcore; 
vice and intemperance, not as a crime only, that I 
ſhould ſpeak of by itſelf, but even as a diſtemper, un- 
fit us for converſation ; they help to make us cynical, 
moroſe, ſurly, and rude. Vicious people boaſt of their 
polite carriage, and their nice behaviour, how gay, 
how good-humoured, how agreeable : for a while it 
may be ſo; but trace them as men of vice, follow them 
till they come to years, and obſerve, while you live, you 
never ſee the humour laſt; but they grow fiery, moroſe, 
poſitive, and petulant. An ancient drunkard is a thing 
indeed not often ſeen, becauſe the vice has one good 
faculty with it, viz. That it ſeldom hands them on to 
old age; but an ancient and good-humoured drunkard 
I think I never knew. 

It ſeems ſtrange that men ſhould affect unfitting 
themſelves for ſociety, and ſtudy to make themſelves 
unconverſable ; whereas, their being truly ſociable as 
men, 1s the thing which would moſt recommend them, 
and that to the beſt of men, and beſt anſwers to the 
higheſt felicity of life. Let no man value himſelf upon 
being moroſe and cynical, ſour and unconverſable; it is 
Vor, III. F the 
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the reverſe of a good man : a truly religious man fol- 
lows the rule of the Apoſtle, © Be affable, be courteous, 
be humble; in meekneſs, eſteeming every man better 
than ourſelves ;* whereas, converſation now is the re- 
verſe of the Chriſtian rule; it is interrupted with con- 
ccitedneſs and affeQation ; a pride, eſteeming ourſelyes 
. better than every man; and that which is worſe ſtill, 

this happens generally when the juſtice of the caſe is 
againſt us; for where is the man, who thus over-ruling 
himſelf, is not evidently inferior in merit to all about 
him? Nay, and frequently thoſe who put moſt value 
upon themſelves, have the leaſt merit to ſupport it. 
Self- conceit is the bane of human ſociety, and, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, is the peculiar of thoſe who have the 
leaſt to recommend them; it is the ruin of converſa- 
tion, and the deſtruction of all improvement; for how | 
ſhould any man receive any advantage from the con- 
verſation of others, who believes himſelf qualified to 
teach them, and not to have occaſion to learn any thing 
from them? | 

Nay, as the fool is generally the man that is conceit- 
ed moft of his own wit, ſo that very conceit is the ruin 
of him; it confirms him a fool all the days of his life; 
for he that thinks himſelf a wiſe man, is a fool, and 
knows it not; nay, it is impoſſible he ſhould continue 
to be a fool, if he was but once convinced of his folly, 


If fools could their own ignorance diſcern, 
- They'd be no longer fools, —becauſe they'd learn. 


It will be objected here indeed, that folly and conceit 
may be hurtful to converſation, may rob men of the 
advantage of it, unfit one fide for converſing, and make 
it unprofitable, as well as unpleaſant to the other ; but 
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that this is nothing to the immorality of converſation ; 
that ignorance and conceit may be an infirmity, but is 
not always a crime ; that the miſchief of mens being 
fools is generally their own, but the miſchief of their 
being knaves is to other people, - and this is very true. 
But certainly, egregious folly merits one paragraph of 
rebuke; perhaps it may touch the ſenſes of ſome weak 
brethren one time or other, and the labour may not be 
loſt, | 
I never ſaw a more ſimple, or yet a more furious, 
irreconcilable quarrel, than once between two of the 
moſt empty, conceited people that ever I knew in the 
world; and it was upon one calling the other fool, 
which, on both ſides, was unhappily very true; they 
fought upon the ſpot, but were parted by the company ; 
they challenged, and could not meet, their friends get- 
ting notice of it; in ſhort, it ruined them both; they 
made new appointments, and at laſt deceived their 
friends, and fought again ; they were both wonnded, 
and one died, the other fled his country, and never re- 
turned. The firſt owned he was a fool, which was in- 
deed ſome diminution of his folly; I ſay, he knew 
himſelf to be a fool, but could not bear the other 
ſhould tell him ſo, who was more a fool than himſelf. 
The other boldly aſſerted his own. capacities to be 
infinitely greater than they were, and deſpiſed the firſt 
to the laſt degree, who indeed, if he had not more wit, 
had more modeſty than the other ; but both, like fools, 
fought about nothing, for ſuch indeed the queſtion 
about their wit might very well have been called. 

But it is true, after all, the want of a converſable 
temper, if from a want or defect of ſenſe, may be an 
infirmity, not an immorality ; that is to ſay, the cauſe 
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3s-not ſo in itſelf, but it may be ſo in its conſequences, 
that way alſo : for the converſation of fools is vanity 
in the abſtract, I might here indeed find ſubject for a 
large tract, upon the infinite diverſity of fools, and by 
conſequence, the wonderous beauty of their conver- 
ſation : I have, on this occaſion, reckoned up a liſt of 
about ſeven and thirty ſeveral ſorts of fools, beſides So- 
lomon's fool, whom I take to be the wicked fool only; 
theſe I have diverſified by their tempers and humours, 
and in the infinite variety of their follies of ſeveral 
ſorts, in every one of which they rob themſelves, and 
all that keep them company, of the felicity of conver- 
ſation, there being nothing in them but emptineſs, or a 
fulneſs of what is ridiculous, and only qualified to be 
laughed at, or found fault with. | 

I have likewiſe deſcribed ſome of their converſation, 
their vain repetitions, their catch-words, their laughings 
and geſtures, and adapted them to make the world 
merry. I have thoughts of running it on into foreign 
characters, and deſcribe French, Spaniſh, Portugueſe 
fools, and fools of Ruſha, China, and the Eaſt Indies; 
but as this is ſomething remote from the defign in 
hand, which is more ſerious, and done on a much 
better view, and likewiſe of an unmeaſurable length, 
like the weighty ſubject it is upon, (for folly is a large 
field) ſo I refer it to another opportunity. 

The truth is, that part of converſation which I am 
now to ſpeak of, or which I mean by what I have ſaid 
upon this ſubject, is the weighty and ſerious part, and 
1s not the mere common talk, or a converſation which 
fools are capable of ; it is exerciſed in a ſolid and well- 
tempered frame, and when regulated, as it ought to be, 
by virtue and good morals, is qualified to make man- 
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kind happy in the enjoyment of the beſt things, and of 
the beſt company; and therefore, the evils that creep 
into, and corrupt this part of our converſation, are of 
the moſt fatal quality, and worth our expoſing, that 
people may ſee and ſhun them, and that converſation 
may be reſtored among us to what it ſhould be, 


OF THE IMMORALITY OF 


CONVERSATION IN GENERAL. 


OME may object againſt the term, the immorality 
of converſation, and think the word improper to 
the ſubject; but to ſave any critic the dearly beloved 
labour of cavilling in favour of ill- manners and unbe- 
coming behaviour, I ſhall explain myſelf before I go 
any farther, | 
I call converſation immoral, where the diſcourſe is 
indecent, here it is irreligious or profane, - where it 
is immodeſt or ſcandalous, —or where it is ſlanderous 
and abuſive: in theſe, and ſuch caſes, /oqui ef agere, 
thus talking lewdly, or talking profanely, is an immo- 
deſt action. Such is the power of words, that man- 
kind is able to act as much evil by their tongues as by 
their hands; the ideas that are formed in the mind 
from what we hear, are moſt piercing and permanent, 
and the force of example, in this cafe, is not more 
powerful than the force of argument. 
F 3 Some 
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Some of the worſt ſins are not to be committed but 
by the tongue; as the fin of blaſphemy, ſpeaking trea- 
ſon againſt the majeſty of God, curſings and impreca- 
tions among men, lier, ſlanders, and a vaſt variety of 
petty excurſions, which are grown modiſh by cuſtom, 
and ſeem too ſmall to be reproved, 

We are here in England, after many years degene- 
racy, arrived to a time, wherein vice is in general diſ- 
countenanced by authority ; God, in mercy to the age, 
has inſpired our government with a reſolution to diſ- 
courage it, The King, now his wars are over, and his 
foreign enemies allow him ſome reſt, will, we hope, 
declare war againſt this domeſtic enemy, 

The late Queen Mary, of heavenly memory, for her 
piety and bleſſed example appeared, in her time, gal- 
lantly in the cauſe of virtue : magiſtrates were encou- 
raged to puniſh vice, new laws made to reſtrain it, and 
juſtice ſeemed to be at work to reclaim it; but what 
can Kings, or Queens, or Parliaments do? Laws and 
proclamations are weak and uſeleſs things, unleſs ſome 
ſecret influence can affect the practices of thoſe whom 
no laws can reach, 

To make laws againſt words, would be as fruitleſs as 
to make a ſhelter againſt the hghtning, there are ſo 
many inlets to the breach, that the informers would be 
as numerous as the criminals, and the treſpaſs as fre- 
quent as the minutes we live in. 

Converſation has received a general taint, and the 
diſeaſe is become a charm; the way to cure it is not by 
forcible reſtraints on particulars, but by ſome general 
influence on the public practice; when a diſtemper be- 
comes pleaſant to a patient, he is the harder to be cured; + 
he has a ſort of averſion to the remedy, becauſe he has 
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none to the diſeaſe. Our modern people have ſach a 
paſſion for the mode, that, if it be but the faſhion to be 
lewd, they will ſcandalize their honour, debauch their 
bodies, and damn their ſouls to be genteel; if the 
beaux talk blaſphemy, the reſt will ſet up for atheiſts, 
and deny their Maker, to be counted witty in the de- 
fence of it; when our tradeſmen would be thought 
wiſe, and make themſelves appear nice and learned in 
their converſation, nothing will ſatisfy them but to cri- 
ticiſe upon things facred 5 run up to diſcuſs the in- 
ſcrutables of religion; ſearch the arcana even of Hea- 
ven itſelf : the divinity of the Son of God, the hypoſta- 
tic union, the rational deſcription of the ſtate everlaſt- 
ing; nay, the demonſtration of undemonſtrable things, 
are the common ſubject of their fancied, affected capa - 
cities. | 

Hence come herefies and deluſions, men affecting to 
ſearch into what is impoſſible they ſhould clearly diſ- 
cover; learn to doubt, becauſe they cannot deſcribe ; 
and deny the exiſtence, becauſe they cannot explain the 
manner of what they enquire after; as if a thorough 
impoſſibility of their acting, by their ſenſe, upon ob- 
jects beyond its reach, was an evidence againſt their 
being. Thus, becauſe the Trinity cannot appear to 
their reaſoning, they oppoſe their reaſoning to its rea- 
lity; they will diveſt the Son of God of his divinity, 
and of the hypoſtatic union of the godhead in the per- 
ſon of Chriſt, becauſe they cannot diftinguiſh between 
the actions done by him in his mediatorial capacity, in 
virtue of his office, and thoſe attions which he did in 
virtue of his omnipotence and godhead, 

This is not an immorality and error in converſation 
only, or not ſo much fo, as I think it is a judgment 
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upon it, a blaſt from Heaven upon the arrogance of the 
tongue ; when proud men give themſelves a looſe to 
talk blaſphemouſly to be thought witty, their Maker 
gives them up to ſuggeſt damnable errors, till they be- 
gin to believe them, and to broach their own wicked 
hints, till they, by cuſtom, learn to eſpouſe and defend 
them, as children tell feigned ſtories till they believe 
them to be true. If our town fopperies were viſible 
only in the little excurfions of dreſs and behaviour, it 
would be ſatisfaftion enough for a wiſe man either to 
pity or laugh at them; but when wit is ſet on work, 
and invention racked, to find out methods how they 
may be more than ſuperlatively wicked ; when all the 
endowments of the mind, and helps of art, with the 
accompliſhments of education, are ranged in battle 
againſt Heaven, and joined in confederacy to make 
mankind more wicked than ever the Devil had the im- 
padence to defire of them ; this calls out aloud for the 
help of all the powers of government, and all the 

ſtrength of wit and virtue to detect and expoſe it. 
Indeed I had ſome thoughts to leave upon record a 
melancholy kind of genealogy of this horrid perfection 
of vice, which ſo increaſes in our age, I mean as it re- 
ſpects this nation, in which it is too ancient indeed to 
trace it back to its original; yet, ſince its viſible increaſe 
has been within the reach of our own memory, and it 
is, as I may ſay, the adopted child of our age, we may 
judge of the extent of its influence, and may take a 
ſhort view of it in miniature. None indeed can judge 
of the extent of its influence, but ſuch as have con- 
verſed with all forts of people, from the court to the 
plough-tail, where you may too ſadly ſee the effect of 
it, in the general debauching both the principles and 
pra ice 
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practice of all ſorts and degrees of this nation: but it 
will be an ungrateful taſk; it would lead me to the cha- 
racters of perſons, and to write ſatires upon the times, 
as well thoſe paſt as theſe preſent, which indeed is not 
my buſineſs in this work, and therefore I throw by 
ſome keen obſervations which I had made upon this 
ſabje& ; my buſineſs here, or at leaſt my deſign, being 
rather to inſtruct the age than to reproach it; and as 
for the dead, - they are gone to their place! 

St. Auguſtin obſerves, de Civitate Dei, that the An- 
cients juſtified their liberty in all exceſſes of vice, which 
they practiſed in thoſe times, from the patterns of their 
Gods; that the ſtories of the rapes and inceſt. of Ju- 
piter, the lewdneſs of Venus and Mars, and the like, 
made thoſe crimes appear leſs heinous, fince people had 
them frequently in the hiſtories of the Deities they 

worſhipped; and that they muſt of neceſſity be lawful, 
| ſeeing they were practiſed by thoſe famous perſons, 
whom they had placed above the ſkies, and thought fit 
to adore. | 

If modern times have received unhappy impreſſions 
from vicious courts, and princes have not taken the 
needful caution not to guide to evil by their example; 
inſtead of turning this into ſatire upon thoſe that are 
paſt, I chooſe to give it another turn, which our kings 
and people too, in. time to come, may make good uſe 
of, and I hope will not be offended at ſuppoſing that 
they will do ſo. h | 
I. To Kings or Sovereigns in future reigns, for I 

am not in this intending the preſent reign, it may, 

without offence, be ſaid, that they have a glorious 
£xample put into their hands to honour their 

Maker and benefit their people, to the immortal 


glory 
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glory of their own memory, by prompting virtue 


= 


and diſcouraging vice by their happy examples ; 
by removing the vicious habits of converſation 
from the court modes, and making vice as unfa- 
ſhionable as it is unſeemly : why may not the Royal 


example go as far to reform a nation, as it has 


formerly done to debauch and ruin it? But as this 
reſpects the heads“ of the people, I defire to ſpeak 
it with the deference of a ſubject, and cloſe this 
diſcourſe with only ſaying, that I pray and wiſh 
it may be ſo. | 

. To the people, with more freedom, I apply it 
thus; let paſt examples be what they will, the 
preſent reign encourages no crime; why then 
thould our modern converſation receive this taint? 
Why ſhould we be volunteers in the Devil's ſer- 
vice? While the power we are under gives us nei- 
ther precept or example ; if we are guilty, it is by 
mere choice; the crime is all our own, and we are 
patterns to ourſelves. 


This was all written in King William's reign, and refers te 
that time, | 


O F 
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OF REFORMING THE 


ERRORS or CONVERSATION, 


Nur I leave this part as leſs grateful, and perhaps 
not more ſignificant than what I have yet to ſay 
upon this ſubject; it is not ſo abſolutely material to 
enquire how this converſation came firſt to be corrupt- 
ed, as how it ſhall be reformed or recovered : the queſ- 
tion before us is, by what method to retrieve this mi- 
ſerable defection, and to bring back the nation to ſome 
tolerable degree of good manners, that morality at leaſt 
may regain its authority, and virtue and ſobriety be va- 
Jued again as it ought to be; this, I ſay, is a diſlicult 

thing to direR. 


— Facilis deſcenſus Averni: 
Sed revocare gradum, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eſt. 


VIS. ENEI PD. vi. 


Engliſhed thus: 


*Tis eaſy into Hell to fall, 
But to get back from thence is all. 


The method might be eaſier preſcribed than prac- 
tiſed, though it cannot be perfectly preſcribed neither; 
ſomething may however be ſaid by way of obſervation ; 
erhaps other well-wiſhers may hereafter throw their 
mites into this treaſury, and ſome zealous reformers 
may at laſt make the attempt upon theſe foundations, 

I. A ſtrict execution of the laws againſt vice; we 
have already, and are every day making very good laws 
to 
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to reform the people; but the benefit of laws conſiſts 
in the executive power, which if not vigorouſly put 

forth, laws become uſeleſs, and it were better they were 
not made at all. I was once going to have added here 
a treatiſe, intituled, An Eſſay upon the Infignificancy 
of Laws and Acts of Parliament in England; but, up- 
on ſecond thoughts, reſolving to mingle no ſatire with 
my ſerious obſervations, 1 omitted this alſo. The de- 
ciency of our laws, is chiefly in the want of laws to 
reform the law-makers, that the wheel of executive 
Juſtice might be kept going; of what uſe elſe can 
laws be? 

II. An exemplary behaviour in our gentry, after 
whoſe copy the poor people generally write ; not but 
that I acknowledge, it will be harder to reform a na- 
tion, than it would to debauch it, though virtue ſhould 
obtain upon cuſtom, and become the faſhion, becauſe 
inclination does not ſtand neuter; but it would be a 
great ſtep to this reformation, if we could all join to 
diſcourage immorality by example; that if a man will 
be drunk or lewd, he ſhall, as a thief robs a houſe, do 
it in the dark, and be aſhamed of it. If theſe two heads 
were brought to paſs, I queſtion not but reformation 
would come to ſuch an height, that if a poor man hap- 
pened to be drunk, he ſhould come and defire the con- 
{table to ſet him in the ſtocks, for fear of worſe puniſh- 

ment; and if a rich man ſwore an oath in his paſhon, 
he ſhould ſend his footman to the next juſtice of the 
peace with his fine, and get adiſcharge, for fear of being 
informed againſt and expoſed. 

In order to the furthering this great work, it would 
be very neceſſary, if poſſible, to draw the picture of our 
modern vices, to let mankind fee, by a true light, what 

| | they 
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they are doing, and how ugly a phiz the miſtreſs they 
court really appears with, when inclination, which 
paints her in different colours, 1s taken off, 

It will be impoſſible to bring vice out of faſhion, if we 
cannot bring men to an underſtanding of what it really 
is; but could we prevail upon a man to examine his vice, 
to diſſect its parts, and view the anatomy of it; to ſee 
how diſagreeable it is to him as a man, as a gentleman, 
or as a Chriſtian ; how deſpicable and contemptible in 
its higheſt fruition; how deſtructive to his ſenſes, 
eſtate, and reputation; how diſhonourable, and how 
beaſtly, in its public appearances, ſuch a man would. 
certainly be out of Jove with it; and be but mankind 
once out of love with vice, the reformation is half 
brought to paſs. 

1 ſhall not pretend to invade the province of the 
learned, nor offer one argument from Scripture or Pro- 
vidence, for I am ſuppoſed to be talking to men that 
doubt or deny them both. Divinity is not my talent, 
nor ever like to be my profeſſion, the charge of prieſt- 
craft and ſchoolmen would not lie againſt me; beſides, 
it is not the way of talking that the world reliſhes at 
this time; in a word, talking Scripture is out of 
faſhion : but I muſt crave leave to tell my reader, that 
if there were no God or Providence, Devil or future 
ſtate, yet they ought not to be drunken and lewd, paſ- 
ſionate, revengeful, or immoral; it is ſo unnatural, ſo 
unruly, ſo ungenteel, ſo fooliſh and foppiſh, that no 
wiſe man, as a man, can juſtify it ſo much as to his 
own reaſon, or the memory of his anceſtors, I ſup- 
poſe myſelf talking to men that have nothing to do 
with God, and deſire he ſhould have nothing to do 
with them; and yet, even to ſach, a vicious converſa- 


tion, 


* 
* 
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tion, looked on without the guſt of inclination, wotild 
appear too brutiſh to be meddled with, if we will but 
chuſe like men, not to ſay like Chriſtians. Virtue and 
morality is more agreeable to human nature, more 
manly, than vice and intemperance ; it is more ſuit- 
able to all the ends of life, to the Being of ſociety, to 
the public peace of families, as well as nations: man- 
kind would rather be virtuous than vicious, if they 
were to chuſe only for their own eaſe and convenience: 
vice tends to oppreſſion, war, and confufion ; virtue is 
peaceable and honeſt; vice is a poiſon to ſociety ; no 
man is ſafe, if men have neither ſobriety or honeſty ; 
for the innocent will be robbed by the thief, raviſhed 
by the lewd, and murdered by the drunkard. 
It might not be a needleſs digreſſion, if I ſhould ex- 
amine here whether whoring and drunkenneſs be not 
the two mother fins of the times, the ſpring and ori- 
ginal of all our faſhionable vices : I diſtinguiſh theſe, 
becauſe other fins, as murders, thefts, rapes, and the 
like, are now come ſo much in vogue, we are content 
the laws ſhould be executed on them; but ſhould think 
it very hard, a man ſhould be hanged for whoring, or 
tranſported fot being drunk, | | 
I would not have any of our gentlemen think, that 
my laying the charge of our debauchery on the exam- 
ples of the Gods, has taken off any thing of the blame 
from thoſe who have induſtriouſly propagated the 
ſpreading evil among their tenants and neighbours, by 
their own vicious example; and ] could turn the whole 
obſervation into a ſatire on the manners of our gen- 
tlemen, and deſcribe with what eaſineſs our ntagiſtrates 
let fall tlie reins of their authority, and connive at the 
practice of all manner of intemperance and excels 
among 
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among the people; with what eagerneſs the poor coun- 
trymen are called in to be made drunk upon every oc- 
caſion; with what contempt any perſon is looked upon, 
either in town or country, that either will not be drunk, 
or cannot bear an exceſſive quantity of wine: how our 
common mirth is filled with ſongs and poems recom- 
mending drunkenneſs and lewdneſs, and rampant vice 
rides riot through the nation: but, as above, I avoid 
ſatire ; I ſhall endeavour to treat this foul ſubje& in as 
civil terms as the caſe will bear, and only examine ge- 
neral converſation in particular heads, with ſome vul- 


gar errors of behaviour which are crept in, and which 
ſeem authorized by cuſtom. 
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. 
OF ATHEISTICAL AND 


PROFANE DISCOURSE. 


OD Almighty bimſelf is the leaſt beholden to this 
age, of any that ever was from the beginning of 
time; for that, being arrived to a degree of knowledge 
ſuperior to all that went before us, or at leaſt fancying 
it to be ſo, whereby the greater glory might accrue to 
himſelf, the Author of all wiſdom, that very gift, the 
brighteſt of all the heavenly bleſſings, is made uſe of to 
put the greateſt contempt upon his Majeſty that man- 
kind is capable of, - to deny his eſſence; ſuch an af- 
front, that the Devils themſelves never had the impu- 
dence to ſuggeſt to the world, till they found man ar- 
rived to a degree of hardneſs fit for ſomething never 
done before. All the heathen nations in the world 
came ſhort of this; the moſt refined philoſophers own- 
ed a Firſt Cauſe of all things, and that Something was 
ſuperior, whoſe influence governed, and whoſe being 
was ſacred to be adored. The Devil himſelf, who is 
allowed to be full of enmity againſt the Supreme Being, 
has often ſet up himſelf to be worſhipped as a God, but 
never prompted the moſt barbarous nations to deny the 
being of a God; and it is thought, that even the Devil 
\ bimſfelf believed the notion was too abſurd to be im- 
poſed upon the world : but our age is even with him for 
his folly ; for ſince they cannot get him to join in the 
denial of a God, they will deny his Devilſhip too, and 


have neither one nor other. 
| It 
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It is worth obſervation, after the moſt convincing 
arguments that nature and reaſon can produce for the 
exiſtence of a Deity, what weak, fooliſh, ridiculous 
ſhifts the moſt refined of our atheiſtical diſputants fly 
to in defence of their notion; with what ſenſeleſs pains 
they labour to reaſon themſelves into an opinion, 
which their own conſtitution, nature, and way of liy- 
ing, gives the lie to every moment; with how little 
conſiſtency they ſolve all the other phenomena of na- 
ture and creation; that when in all other points they 
are capable of arguing ſtrenuouſly, and are not to be 
ſatisfied but with ſtrength of reaſon and ſound argu- 
ment, here they admit ſophiſms, delufive ſuppoſitions, 
and miſerable ſhams and pretences to prevail upon their 
own judgments. This is touched at in the following 
| lines upon the ſyſtem of Prometheus, which I could 
not omit upon this occaſion, relating to the heathens 
Ignorance in the great doctrine of firſt cauſes : 

The great Promethean artiſt, poets ſay, 

Firſt made the model of a man in clay; 

Contriv'd the form of parts, and when he'd done, 

Stole vital heat from the prolific Sun: 

But not a poet tells us to this day, 

Who made Prometheus firſt, and who the clay; 
Who gave the great prolific to the Sun, 

And where the firſt productive work begun. 
Alſo Epicurus's philoſophy will ſatisfy ſome peo- 
ple, who fancy the world was made 'by a ſtrange 
fortuitous conjunction of atoms, without any pre-ex- 
iſtent influence, or without any immediate power ; 


which Mr, Creech very well tranſlates thus: 
But ſome have dreamt of atoms ſtrangely hurl'd 
Into the decent order of the world, 


And ſo by chance combin'd ; from whence began 
The earth, the heaven, the ſea, and beaſt, and man. 


Vor. III. G * To 
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To which I crave leave to ſubjoin one compliment, 
by way of confutation of this folly. 


Forgetting firſt that ſomethirig muſt beſtow 
Exiſtence oa thoſe atoms that did ſo. 


The arguments for the exiſtence of a Deity, are ſ@ 
many, ſo nicely handled, and ſo unanſwerable, that it 
is needleſs to attempt any thing that way; no man in 
his wits needs any further demonſtration of it, than 
what he may find within himſelf; nor is it any part of 
the work I am upon; I have only a few things to aſk 
of our modern atheiſts, 

I, Whether their more ſerious thoughts do not re- 
fle& upon them in the very act, and give the lie ta 
their arguments? My Lord Rocheſter, who was ar- 
rived to an extraordinary pitch in this infernal learn- 
Ing, acknowledged it on his death-bed: the ſenſe na- 
ture has upon her of the certainty of this great truth, 
will give ſome convulſions at ſo horrid an act. 

Nature pays homage with a trembling bow, 
And conſcious men but faintly diſallow; 


The ſecret trepidation racks the ſoul, 
And while he ſays, No God,—replies, Thou fool! 


II. I would aſk the moſt confident atheiſt, what 
aſſurance he has of the negative, and what a riſk he 
runs if he ſhould be miſtaken? This we are ſure of, if 
we want demonſtration to prove the being of a God, 
they are much more at a Joſs for a demonſtration to 
prove the negative, Now, no man can anſwer it to 
his prudence to take the riſk they run, upon an un- 
certain, ſuppoſititious notion; for if there be ſuch a 
thing as a firſt cauſe, which we call God, they have 
very little reaſon to expect much from him, who have 
5 mache 
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made it their buſineſs to affront him, by denying his 
exiſtence; nor have they ated in their denial like wiſe 
men, for they have not uſed fo much as the caution of 
good manners; but, as if they were as ſure of his non- 
entity as of the ſtrongeſt demonſtration, they have 
deen witty upon the thing, and made a jeſt of the ſup- 
poſition, turned all matters of-faith into ridicule, bur- 
leſqued upon religion itſelf, and made ballads and fongs 
on the Bible; thus Rocheſter has left us a long, lewd 
ſong, beginning thus : 


Religion's a politic cheat, 
Made up of many a fable; 

Ne'er troubles the wiſe or the great, 
But only amuſes the rabble. 


Now, I am not, in this diſcourſe, entering into any 
of the arguments in theſe grand queſtions on one ſide 
or other; that would be to make this work a collection 
of polemĩcs; nor am I caſuiſt enough for ſuch a work; 
but I am obſerving or remarking upon the wickedneſs 
of treating theſe ſubjeQs with levity and ignorance in 
the common road of converſation. | 

Methinks theſe gentlemen a& with more courage 
than diſcretion; for if it ſhould happen at laſt, that 
there ſhould be a God, and that he has the power of 
rewards and puniſhments in his hand, as he muſt have, 
or ceaſe to be Almighty, they are but in an ill caſe. 


If it ſhould fo fall out, as who can tell, 

- But there may be a God, a Heaven, a Hell; 
Mankind had beft conſider well, —for fear 
IEEE bay ie whey . 


Nor do they, i in my opinion, difcover any great wit 
in it; there is, if I might paſs for a judge, ſomething 


G 2 flat, 
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flat, ſomething that ſhocks the fancy, in all the ſatire 
upon religion that ever I ſaw; as if the muſe was not 
ſo much an atheiſt as the poet, but baulks the hint, 
and could not favour a blaſphemous flight with ſo 
much freedom and ſpirit that at other times it has 
ſhown; which is a notice, that there is a tacit ſenſe of 
the. Deity, though they pretend to deny it, lodged in 
the underſtanding ; that it 1s not ſtifled without ſome 
difficulty, and ſtruggles hard with the fancy, when the 
party ſtrives to be more than ordinarily inſolent with 
his Maker, | 

In the next place, as it is one of the worſt immora- 
lities of converſation when it is profane, ſo blaſphemy 
is the extreme of profaneneſs ; you cannot come into 
company with an atheiſt, but you have it in his com- 
mon diſcourſe ; he is always putting ſome banter or 
fooliſh pun upon religion, affronting the inviſible 
power, or ridiculing his Maker ; all bis wit runs out 
into it, as all diſeaſes run into the plague in a time of 
infection, and you muſt have patience to hear it, or 
quarrel with him, 

Below theſe we have a ſort of people who will ac- 
knowledge a God, but he muſt be ſuch a one as they 
pleaſe to make him; a fine, well-bred, good-natured, 
gentleman-like 'Deity, that cannot have the heart to 
damn any of his creatures to an eternal puniſhment, 
nor could not be ſo weak as to let the Jews crucify his 
own Son : theſe men expoſe religion, and all the doc- 
trines of repentance, and faith in Chriſt, with all the 
means of a Chriſtian ſalvation, as matters of banter 
and ridicule. The Bible, they ſay, is a good hiſtory 
in moſt parts, but the ſtory of our Saviour, they look 


vpon 
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upon as a mere novel, and the miracles of the New 
Teſtament as a legend of prieſtcraft. 

Further, beſides theſe, we have Arians and Socinians, 
the diſciples of an ancient heretic, who went out of 
the church always at the ſinging the Gloria Patri, that 
he might be out of the noiſe; and would fit down at 
the doxology of the prayers, to denote his diſowning 
the godhead of Jeſus Chriſt, _ 

* Theſe are iniquities, as Job ſaid, © ſhould be pu- 
niſhed by the Judges, chap. xx1i, v. 20. and theſe are 
the things which have given ſuch a ſtroke to the ruin 
of the nation's morals; for no method can be ſo dĩrect 
to prepare people for all ſorts of wickedneſs, as to per- 
ſuade them out of a belief of any ſupreme power to re- 
ſtrain them; make a man once ceaſe to believe a God, 
and he has nothing left to limit his appetite but mere 
' philoſophy ; if there is no ſupreme judicature, he muſt 
be his own judge and his own law, and will be ſo; the 
notion of hell, devil, and infernal ſpirits, are empty 
things, and have nothing of terror in them, if the be- 
lief of a power ſuperior to them be obliterated. 

But to bring this particular caſe nearer to the point 
of converſation, the errors of which lie before me; 
though we live in an age where theſe horrid degrees of 
impiety are too much pract iſed, yet we live in a place 
where religion is profeſſed, the name of God owned 
and worſhipped, religion and the doctrines of Chrifti- 

anity eſtabliſhed, and, as it is ſo, it ought as much to 

be preferved by the civil power, from the horrid inva- 
ſions of atheiſts, deiſts, and heretics, as the publie 
peace ought to be defended againſt een thieves, 
and invaders. 
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It is very improbable any reformation of manners 
ſhould be brought to paſs, if the debauching the reli. 
gious principles of the nation, goes on with an unre- 
trained liberty. How incongruous is it to the deco- 
ration of government, that a man ſhall be puniſhed for 
drunkenneſs, and ſet in the ftocks for ſwearing, but 
ſhall have liberty to deny the God of Heaven, and dif- 
pute againſt the very ſum and ſubſtance of the  Chrif- 
tian doQrine ; ſhall banter the Scripture, and make 
ballads of the Pentateuch ; turn all the principles of 
religion, the ſalvation of the ſoul, the death of our 
Saviour, and the revelation of the Goſpel, into ridicule. 
And ſhall we pretend to reformation of manners, and 
ſuppreſſing immoralities, while ſuch as this is the ge- 
neral mixture of converſation? If a man talk again& 
the government, or ſpeak ſcurrilouſty of the King, he 
is had to the Old Bailey, and from thence to the pil- 
lory, or whipping-poſt, and it is fit it ſhould be ſo: 
but he may ſpeak treaſon againft the Majeſty .of Hea- 
ven, deny the godhead of his Redeemer, and make a 
Jeſt of the Holy Ghoſt, and thus affront the Power we 
all adore, and yet paſs with impunity. Perhaps ſome 
in the company may have courage enough to blame 
him, and vindicate their religion with a Why do ye 
talk ſo?” But where is the man, or the magiſtrate, that 
ever vindicated the honour of his Maker with a re- 
ſentment becoming the crime? If a man gives the lie 
to a gentleman in company, he takes it as an affront, 
flies into a paſſion, quarrels, fights, and perhaps mur- 
ders him; pay, ſome have done it for an abſent friend, 

_ whom they have heard abuſed : but where is the gen- 
tleman that ever thought himſelf ſo much. concerned ia 
the quarrel of his Maker, but that he could hear him 

_ aftronted, 
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fronted, his being denied, the he given to his divine 
authority, nay, to his divine being, and. all his com- 
mands ridiculed and expoſed, without any motion of 
ſpirit to puniſh the inſolence of the party, and without: 
drawing his ſword in the quarrel, or letting him know 
he does not like it, 

Methinks I need not make an apology for this, as if 
1 meant, that quarrelling, and fighting was a proper 
practice in the caſe ; the law does not admit it in any 
caſe, nor is it reaſonable it ſhould; and God Almighty 
is far from defiring us to run any riſk in his ſervice : 
but I chuſe to bring the caſes into a parallel, to fignify, 
that T think it is a vulgar error in our behaviour, not 
to ſhow our reſentment when we hear the honour and 
eſſence of God flighted and denied, his majeſty abuſed, 
and religion bantered and ridiculed in common diſ- 
courſes. I think it would be very reaſonable to. tell a 
gentleman he wants manners, when he talks reproach- 
fully of his Maker, and to uſe him ſcurvily if he re- 
ſented it. It would very well become a man of quality 
to cane a lewd fop, or kick him down ftairs, when his 
| Inſolence took a looſe at religion in his company; elſe 
men may be bullied out of their Chriſtianity, and lam- 
pooned into profancneſs, for feat of being . 
fools. 

Beſides, it is in this, as in all other like caſes; he 
that will talk atheiftically in my company, either be- 
heves me to be an atheiſt like himſelf, of ventures to 
impoſe upon me; and, by impoſing upon me, either 
accounts me a fool, that cannot tell when I am put 
upon, or a coward, that dares not reſent it, 

Upon which account, even in good manners, it 
ought to be ayoided; for it cannot be introduced into 


G 4 | any 
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any part of conyerſation, where the company are not 


all alike; without the greateſt ont * the reſt that 
can be offered them. 3 


— 
- 


or LEWD AND IMMODEST DISCOURSE. 


ALKING bawdy, that ſodomy of the tongue, bas 

the moſt of ill- manners, and the leaſt of a gen- 

tleman in it, of any part of common diſcourſe. Sir 

George Mackenzie has very handſomely expoſed it in 

its proper colours: but it may not be an intrenchment 

at all upon his province, to ſay ſomething of it in theſe 
obſervations. 8 

\ This part is the peculiar e of ſuch perſons as 

" are hardened to a degree beyond other men ; proficients 


in debauchery, whoſe lives are ſo continually devoted 


to lowgneſs, that their mouths cannot contain it; who 


can govern their tongues no better than their tails, and 5 


are willing to be thought what really they are. In 
theſe, it is neither ſo ſtrange, nor ſo much a crime as 
in others ; theſe are perſons not to be reclaimed : this 
part of my obſervation is not deſigned for 'their uſe; 
they are not to be talked out of their vice; they muſt 


go on, and run their length; nothing but a gaol or an 


hoſpital ever brings them to a reformation; they re- 
pent ſometimes in that emblem of Hell, a fluxing- 
bouſe, and under the ſurgeon s hands, wiſh a little they 

| hal 
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had been wiſer; but they follow one ſin with another, 


till their carcaſe ſtinks as bad as their diſcourſe, and the 


body becomes too naſty for the ſoul to ſtay any longer 
in it: from theſe, no diſcourſe is to be expected, but 
what is agreeable to the tenor of their lives; for them 


to talk otherwiſe, would be ſtrained and eccentric, and 
become them as little, as it would be tedious to them; 


but for a gentleman, a man of ſeeming modeſty, and a 
man of behaviour, not arrived to that claſs in the 
Devil's ſchool; for ſuch a ane to mix his diſcourſe with 
lewd and filthy expreſſions, has ſomething in it of a 
figure which intends more than is expreſſed. 
Either we muſt believe ſuch a one to be very lewd in 
his practice, or elſe, that not being able yet to arrive to 
ſuch a degree of wickedneſs as he defires, he would ſup- 


ply that defect with a cheat, and perſuade you to be- 


lieve he is really worſe than he is, 

Which of theſe two characters I would chuſe to 
wear, I cannot tell; for he that defires to be worſe than 
he thinks he is, is certainly as bad as he defires to be; 


and he that is ſo bad as to let fly the excreſcences of it 


at his mouth, is as wicked as the Devil can in reaſon 
defire of him. 6/3 

But I deſcend from the wickedneſs, to the indecency 
of the matter: its being a fin againſt God, is not ſo 
much the preſent argument, as its being unmannerly, a 
fin againſt breeding and ſociety, a breach of behaviour, 
and a ſaucy, inſolent affront to all the company. 

I do not deny, but that modeſty, as it reſpects the 
covering our bodies, was at firſt an effect of the fall of 
our parents into crime, and is therefore ſaid ſtill to be 


the confequences of criminal nature, and no virtue in 


itſelf ; becauſe no part of the body had been unfit to 
| bs 
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be expoſed, if vice had not made the diſtinfion neceſ- 
* 

But from this very argument, lewd diſcourſe appears 
to be a fin againſt cuſtom and decency ; for why muſt 
the tongue induſtriouſly expoſe things and actions at 
which nature bluſhes, and which cuſtom, let the ori- 
ginal be what it will, has dedicated to privacy and re- 
tirement? What, if it be true, that ſhame is the conſe- 
quence of fin, and that modeſty is not an original virtue, 
it cannot but be allowed, that fin has thereby brought 
us to a neceſſity of making modeſty be a virtue; and fin 
would have a double influence upon us, if, after it had 
made us aſhamed, it ſhould make us not aſhamed again, 

It is, in my opinion, a miſtake, when we ſay, fin was 
the immediate cauſe of ſhame ; it was fin indeed gave a 
nudity to our natures and actions; the innocence which 
| ſerved as a glory and covering being gone, then ſhame 

came in as the effect of the conſcious ſinner; ſo the text 
ſays, * They knew that they were naked :' ſhame was 
the effect of nakedneſs, as nakedneſs was the effect 
of fin. 

From hence then I argue, and this is the reaſon of 
my naming it, that to be aſhamed of our nakedneſs, is 
a token of our wiſdom, and a monument of our juſt 
ſenſe of the firſt fin that made it ſo, and as much a 
duty now, as any other part of our repentance, 

To give the tongue then a liberty in that which there 
is ſo much reaſon to bluſh at, argues no ſenſe of the 
original degeneracy. Where is the man that partakes 
not of Adam's fall; has no vicious, contracted habit 
and nature conveyed to him from his grand predeceſſor * 
Let him come forth, let him go naked, and live by 
himſelf, and let his poſterity partake of his innocence z 
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his tongue cannot offend, nothing can be indecent for 
him to ſay, nothing uncomely for him to fee, | 
But if theſe gentlemen think it proper to cover their 
nakedneſs with their cloaths, methinks they ſhould not 
be always uncovering it again with their tongues ; if 
there are ſome needful things which nature requires to 
be done in ſecret, and which they by inclination chuſe 
to act in private, what reaſon can they give for ſpeaking 
of them in public:? | | 

There is a ſtrange incongruity in the behaviour of 
theſe people, that they fill their mouths with the foul 
repetition of actions and things, which their own prac- 
tiſing in private condemns them for, nay, which they 
would be aſhamed to do in public; ſuch men ought to 
act the common requirements of nature in the moſt 
public places of the ſtreets, bring their wives or whores 
to the exchange, and to the market-places, and lie with 
them in the ftreet, or elſe hold their tongues, and let 
their mouths have no more the ſtench of their vices in 
public than their actions. 

And why, of all the reſt of the parts of life, muſt the 
tongue take a peculiar hcenee to revel thus upon na- 
ture, as if the had a mind to reproach her with the 
infirmities ſhe labours under? The cuſtoms we are 
obliged ito, though they are clogs upon nature, and a 
badge of original defeftion, yet neither is there any- 
thing ſo odious, or fo burdenſome, that theſe gen- 
temen ſhould triumph over the nurſe that broug 
them up. | | 

Take the lewdeſt and moſt vicious wretch that ever 
gave his tongue a looſe in this bateful practice, and turn 
him about to his mother, you ſhall hardly prevail upon 
him to talk his lewd language to her; there is ſome- 

5 IQ thing 
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be expoſed, if vice had not made the a neceſ- 
ary. 

But from this very argument, lewd diſcourſe appears 
to be a fin againſt cuſtom and decency ; for why muſt 
the tongue induſtriouſly expoſe things and actions at 
which nature bluſhes, and which cuſtom, let the ori- 
ginal be what it will, has dedicated to privacy and re- 
tirement? What, if it be true, that ſhame is the conſe- 
quence of fin, and that modeſty is not an original virtue, 
it cannot but be allowed, that fin has thereby brought 
us to a neceſſity of making modeſty be a virtue; and fin 
would have a double influence upon us, if, after it had 
made us aſhamed, it ſhould make us not aſhamed again, 

It is, in my opinion, a miſtake, when we ſay, fin was 
the immediate cauſe of ſhame ; it was fin indeed gave a 
nudity to our natures and actions; the innocence which 
ſerved as a glory and covering being gone, then ſhame 
came in as the effect of the conſcious ſinner; ſo the text 
ſays, They knew that they were naked: ſhame was 
the effect of nakedneſs, as nakedneſs was the effect 
of ſin. 

From hence then J argue, and this is the reaſon of 
my naming it, that to be aſhamed of our nakedneſs, is 
a token of our wiſdom, and a monument of our juſt 
ſenſe of the firſt fin that made it ſo, and as much a 
duty now, as any other part of our repentance, 

To give the tongue then a liberty in that which there 
is ſo much reaſon to bluſh at, argues no ſenſe of the 
original degeneracy. Where 1s the man that partakes 
not of Adam's fall; has no vicious, contracted habit 
and nature conveyed to him from his grand predeceſſor ? 
Let him come forth, let him go naked, and live by 
himſelf, and let his poſterity partake of his innocence 
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his tongue cannot offend, nothing can be indecent for 
him to ſay, nothing uncomely for him to ſee, 

But if theſe gentlemen think it proper to cover their 
nakedneſs with their cloaths, methinks they ſhould not 
be always uncovering it again with their tongues ; if 
there are fome needful things which nature requires to 
be done in ſecret, and which they by inclination chuſe 
to act in private, what reaſon can they give for ſpeaking 
of them in public:? 

There is a ſtrange incongruity in the behaviour of 
theſe people, that they fill their mouths with the foul 
repetition of actions and things, which their own prac- 
tiſing in private condemns them for, nay, which they 
would be aſhamed to do in public; ſuch men ought to 
at the common requirements of nature in the moſt 
public places of the ſtreets, bring their wives or whores 
to the exchange, and to the market-places, and lie with 
them 1n the ftreet, or elſe hold their tongues, and let 
their mouths have no more the ſtench of their vices in 
public than their actions. 

And why, of all the reſt of the parts of life, muſt the 
tongue take a peculiar licence to revel thus upon na- 
ture, as if ſhe had a mind to reproach her with the 
infirmities ſhe labours under? The cuſtoms we are 
obliged to, though they are clogs upon nature, and a 
badge of original defeftion, yet neither is there any- 
thing ſo odious, or fo burdenſome, that theſe gen- 
tlemen ſhould triumph over the nurſe that broug 
them up. | 

Take the lewdeſt and moſt vicious wretch that ever 
gave his tongue a looſe in this bateful practice, and turn 
him about to his mother, you ſhall hardly prevail upon 
him to talk his lewd language to her; there is ſome- 


thing 
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thing nauſeous and ſurfeiting in that thought. This 
talking bawdy, is like a man going to debauch his own 
mother; for it is raking in the arcana, and expoſing 
the nakedneſs of nature, the common mother of us all. 
If, as a famous man of wit pretended, lying with a 
woman was the homelieſt thing that man can do; it is 
much more true, that talking of it is the homelieſt thing 
that man can ſay. | | 
Nor is there to me any jeſt in theſe things ; no ap- 
pearance of mirth: there may be ſome pleaſure in 
wicked actions, as the world rates pleaſure, but I muft 
profeſs it 1s dull, and for want of other more regular 
taſtes, that there ſhould be pleaſure in the diſcourſe ; it 
is profaning of nature, and bringing forth thoſe things 
ſhe has hallowed to ſecrecy and retirement, to the ſcan- 
lous indecency of public banter and jeſt. | 
But men, who have always ſomething to ſay for their 
folly, tell us, it is cuſtom only which has made any of 
theſe things uncommon, and there is no fin in ſpeak- 
ing that which there is no fin in doing. 
Let us grant them that cuſtom only has done this: 
but if cuſtom has made theſe things uncommon and 
concealed, or at leaſt baniſhed them from the voice of 
\ converſation, it is a fin then againſt cuſtom to expoſe 
them again: lawful cuſtoms become allowed virtues, 
and ought to be preſerved, , Cuſtom is a good reaſon 
in ſuch concealments ; if cuſtom has locked them up, 
let them remain ſo ; at leaſt till you can give a better 
reaſon for calling them abroad again, than cuſtom has 
given for reſtraining them. Cuſtom has made theſe 
things uncommon, becauſe that fin which firſt made 
nature-naked, left her ſo captivated by ſome of her 


parts more than others, that ſhe could not but bluſh 
, . at 
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at thoſe where fin had taken up its peculiar reſidence, 
Now, as I noted before, no man can, with any toler- 
able fatisfaftion, expoſe the parts, till he has firſt ab- 
ſtracted and ſeparated the ſin which, having poſſeſſed 
them, covered them at firſt with ſhame : he that can 
do this, may go naked and talk any thing. 

And, for the ſame reaſon, no man can juſtify talking 
lewdly, but he at the ſame time throws away his 
cloaths ; for t6 cover himſelf with his hands, and un- 
cover himſelf with his tongue, are contradiftions in 
their own nature, and one condemns the other. He 
that ſcorns the decency of words, ſhould alſo ſcorn the 
decency 'of cloaths ; let his body be as bald as his diſ- 
courſe, and let him ſcorn the ſhame of one, as well as 
the ſhame of the other. 

It is no fin, they ſay, to talk of what it is no fin to 
do; and I may add, it is no fin at all, to ſhew what it 
is no fin to deſcribe. Why is the eye to be leſs offend- 
| ed than the ear? fince both are but the common organs 
of the underſtanding. 

But the weather, and inconveniencies of the climate, 
are urged for cloathing our bodies; and I urge decency 
and good manners for the government of our tongues ; 
and let any one contend it with me, that thinks he can 
prove, that the obligation of the firſt is greater than the 
obligation of the laſt. 

Much more might be ſaid to this, but I make but an 


eſſay, and am unwilling $9 run out into a long diſ- 
courſe, 


2x0. SERIOUS REFLECTIONS 


OF TALKING FALSELY. 


Y talking falſely, I do not deſign to enter npoy a 
long diſſertation upon the fin of lying in general; 
I ſuppoſe all men that read me, will acknowledge lying 
to be one of the moſt ſcandalous fins between man and 
man; a crime of a deep dye, and of an extenſive na- 
ture, leading into innumerable fins ; that is, as lying 
$$ practiſed to deceive, to injure, betray, rob, deſtroy, 
and the like: lying, in this ſenſe, is the concealing of 
all other crimes ; it is the ſheep's cloathing hung upon 
the wolve's back; it is the Phariſce's prayer, the whore's 
bluſh, the hypocrite's paint, the murderer's ſmile, the 
thief's cloak ; it is Joab's embrace, and Judas's kiſs ; 
in a word, it is mankind's darling fin, and the Devil's 
; diſtinguiſhing character. 

But this is not the caſe I am upon; this is not the 
talking falſely Iam upon; but a ſtrange liberty which, 
particularly in converſation, people take to talk falſely, 
without charging themſelves with any offence in it, 
either againſt God or man: this is to be confidered in 
two or three parts, not but that it has many more. 

I. The liberty of telling ſtories, -a common vice in 
diſcourſe : the main end of this extraordinary part of 
tittle-tattle, is to divert the company, and make them 
laugh; but we ought to conſider whether that very 
empty ſatisfaction, either to ourſelves or friends, is to 
be purchaſed at ſo great an expence as that of con- 
ſcience, and of a diſhonour done to truth. 


It 


It is ſcarce ſit to ſay how far ſome people go in this 
folly, to call it no worſe, even till ſometimes they bring 
the general credit of their converſation into decay; and 
people that are uſed to them, learn to lay no ſtreſs upon 
any thing they ſay. 

For once we will ſuppoſe a ſtory to be in its ſub- 
ſtance true; yet to what a monſtrous bulk doth it grow, 
by that frequent addition put to it in the relation, till 


not only it comes to be improbable, but even impoſſible. 


to be true ; and the ignorant relater is ſo tickled with 
having made a good ſtory of it, whatever it was when 
he found it, that he is blind to the abſurdities and in- 
confiſtencies of fact in relation, and tells it with a full 
face, even to thoſe that are able to confute it, by prov+ 
ing it to be impoſhble. 

I once heard a man, who would have taken it very 


ill to be thought a liar, tell a tory, the facts of which 
were impoſſible to be true; and yet aſſert it with ſo 


much aſſurance, and declare ſo poſitively that he had 
been an eye-witneſs of it himſelf, that there was no- 
thing to do, in reſpect to the man, but let him alone, 
and ſay nothing: a gentleman who ſat by, and whoſe 


good- breeding reſtrained his paſſion, turned to him, 


and ſaid, Did you ſee this thing done, Sir?” Ves, I 
did, Sir,” ſays the relater: Well, Sir,“ replies the gentle- 
man, * ſince you affirm that you did ſee it, I am bound, 
in regard to you, to believe it; but, upon my word, it 
is ſuch a thing, that if I had ſeen it myſelf, I would 
not have believed it :* this broke the ſilence, ſet all the 
company a laughing, and expoſed the falſehood more 
than downright telling him it was a lie, which might 
beſides have made a broil about it. 

| It 
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It is a ſtrange thing, that we cannot be content te 


. 


tell a ſtory as it is, but we muſt take from it on one 
ſide, or add to it on another, till the fact is loſt among 


the addenda, and till, in time, even the man himſelf, 


remembering it only as he told it laſt, really forgets how 
it was originally; this being ſo generally practiſed now, 


nothing is more common than to have two men tell 


the ſame ſtory quite different one from another, yet 
both of them eye-witnefles to the fact related. Theſe 
are that ſort of people, who having once told a ſtory 
falſely, tell it ſo often in the ſame or like manner, till 
they really believe it to be true, 

This ſupplying a ſtory by invention, is certainly a 
moſt ſcandalous crime, and yet very little regarded in 
that part; it is a fort of lying, that makes a great hole 
in the heart, at which, by degrees, a habit of lying 


enters in: ſuch a man comes quickly up to a total diſ- 


regarding the truth of what he ſays, looking upon it as 
a trifle, a thing of no import, whether any ſtory he tells 
be true or no, ſo it but commands the company, as 
they call it; that is to ſay, procures a laugh, or a kind 
of amazement,—things equally agreeable to theſe ſtory- 
tellers; for the buſineſs is to affect the company, either 
ſtartle them with ſomething wonderful, never heard of 
before, or make them laugh immoderately, as at ſome- 
thing prodigiouſly taking, witty, and diverting. 

It is hard to place this practice in a ſtation equal to 
its folly; it is a meanneſs below the dignity of com- 
mon ſenſe : they that lie to gain, to deceive, to delude, 
to betray, as above, have ſome end in their wickedneſs; 
and though they cannot give the deſign for an excuſe 
of their crime, yet it may be given as the reaſon and 


foundation of it: but to lie for ſport, for fun, as the 


boys 
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boys expreſs it, is-to play at ſhuttle-cock with your 
ſoul, and load your conſcience for the mere ſake of 
being a fool, and the making a mere buffoonery of a 
ſtory, the pleaſure of what is below eyen madneſs it- 
And yet, how common is this folly? How is it the 
charater of ſome men's converſation, that they are 
made up of ſtory ? And how mean a figure is it they 
bear in company? Such men always betray their emp- 
tineſs by this; and having only a certain number of 
tales in their budget, like a pedlar with his pack, they 
can only at every houſe ſhew the ſame ware over again, 
tell the ſame ſtory over and over, till the jeſt is quite 
worn out; and to convince us that much of it, if not 
all, is born of invention, they ſeldom gell it the ſame 
way twice, but vary it even in the moſt material facts: 
ſo that though it may be remembered that it was the 
ſame ſtory, it ought never to be remembered that it 
was told by the ſame man. 

With what temper ſhould I ſpeak of theſe people ? 
What words can expreſs the meanneſs and baſeneſs of 
the mind that can do thus? that fin without defign, 
and not only have no end in the view, but even no re- 
flection in the act; the folly is grown up to a habit, 
and they not only mean no ill, but indeed mean no- 
thing at all in it. 

It is a ſtrange length that ſome people run in this 
madneſs of life; and it is ſo odd, fo unaccountable, that 
indeed it is difficult to deſcribe the man, though, not 
difficult to deſcribe the fact. What idea can be form- 
ed in the mind, of a man who does ill without mean- 
ing ill; that wrongs himſelf, affronts truth, and im- 
poſes upon his friends, and yet means no harm; or, to 
Vor. III. H - uſe 
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uſe his own words, means nothing? That, if he thinks 

any thing, it is to make the company pleaſant; and. 
what is this but making the circle a ſtage, and himſelf 

the merry Andrew ? 

I be beſt ſtep ſuch men can take, is to lie 3 : 
this ſhews the ſingularity of the crime ; it is a ſtrange 
expreſſion, but I ſhall make it out; their way is, I ſay, 
to lie on, till their character is completely known, and 
then they can lie no longer; for he whom nobody be- 
lieves, can deceive nobody, and then the eſſence of 
lying is removed; for the deſcription of a lie is, that it 
is ſpoken to deceive, or it is a deſign to deceive : now, 
he that nobody believes, can never. lie any more, be- 
cauſe nobody can be deceived by him, Such a man's 
character is a bill upon his forehead, by which every- 
body knows, Here dwells a lying tongue : when every- 
body knows what is to be had of him, they know what 
to expect, and ſo nobody is deceived; if they believe 
him afterwards, it is their fault as much as his. 

There are a great many ſorts of thoſe: people, who 
make it their buſineſs to go about telling ſtories ; it 
would be endleſs to enumerate them ; ſome tell formal 
ſtories, forged in their own brain, without any re- 
troſpect either to perſons or things; I mean, as to any 
particular perſon, or paſſage known, or in being, and 
only with the ordinary introduction of, There was a 
man; or, there was a woman, and the like. 

Others again, out of the ſame forge of invention, 
hammer out the very perſon, man or woman, and be- 
gin, I knew the man, or, I knew. the woman; and 
_ theſe ordinarily vouch: their ſtory. with more aſſurance 
than others; and vouch. alſo, that they knew the _ 
ſons who were concerned in it. 
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The ſelling or writing a parable, or an alluſive alle- 
goric hiſtory, is quite a different caſe, and is always diſ- 
tinguiſhed from this other jeſting with truth ; that it 
is deſigned and effectually turned for inſtructive and 
upright ends, and has its moral juſtly applied: ſuch are 
the hiſtorical parables in the Holy Scripture ; ſuch the 
Pilgrim's Progreſs; and ſuch, in a word, the adven- 
tures of your fugitive friend, Robinſon Cruſoe. 

Others make no ſcruple to relate real ſtories, with 
innumerable omiſſions and additions; I mean, ſtories 

which have a real exiſtence in fact, but which, by the 

barbarous way of relating, become as romantic and 
falſe as if they had no real original. Theſe tales, like 
the old galley of Venice, which had been ſo often new 
vamped, doubled, and redoubled, that there was not 
one piece of the firſt timber in her, have been told 
wrong ſo often, and ſo many ways, till there would nor 
be one circumſtance of the real ey left in the re- 
lating. | 

There are many more kinds of theſe, fack, namely, 
as are perſonal and malicious, full of ſlander and abuſe; 
but theſe are not of the kinds I am ſpeaking of; the 
preſent buſineſs is among a kind of white devils, who 
do no harm or injury to any but to themſelves ; they 
are like the graſhopper, that ſpends his time to divert 
the traveller, and does nothing but ſtarve himſelf. The 
converſation of theſe men is full of emptineſs, their 
words are levity itſelf, and, according to the text, they 
not only tell untruths, but the truth is not in them. 
There is not a ſettled awe or reverence of truth upon 
their minds; it is a thing of no value to them; it is 
not regarded in their diſcourſe, and they give them» 
| H 2 ſelves 
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ſelves a liberty to be perfectly unconcerned about the 
thing they ſay, or the ſtory they tell, whether it be true 
or no. 
This is a moſt abominable practice on another ac- 
count, namely, that theſe men make a jeſt of their 
crime ; they are a ſort of people that fin laughing ; that 
play upon their ſouls as a man plays upon a fiddle, to 
make other people dance, and wear itſelf out; they may 
be ſaid to make ſome ſport indeed, but it is all at them- 
ſelves; they are the hearers comedy, and their own 
tragedy ; and, like a penitent jack-pudding, they will 
at laſt ſay, I have made others merry, but I have been 
„the fool. | 

I would be glad to fame men of common ſenſe out 
of this horrid piece of buffoonery ; and one thing 1 
would warn them of, namely, that their learning to lie 
ſo currently in ſtory, wifl inſenſibly bring them to a 
bold entrenching upon truth in the reſt of their con- 
verſation : the Scripture command is, Let every man 
ſpeak truth unto his neighbour; if we muſt tell ſtories, 
tell them as ſtories, add nothing wilfully to illuſtrate or 
ſet it forth in the relation ; if you doubt the truth of it, 
ſay ſo, and then every one will be : at liberty to believe 
their ſhare of it. | 

Beſides, there is a ſpreading evil in telling a ſalſe 
Kory as true, namely, that you put it into. the mouths 
of others, and it continues a brooding forgery to the 
end of time; it is a chimney-corner romance; and has 
in it this diſtinguiſhing article, that whereas parables, 
and the inventions of men publiſhed hiſtorically, are 
once for all related, and the moral being drawn, the 
any remains allufive only, as it was intended, as in 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral caſes may be inſtanced within our time, and 
without; here the caſe alters, fraud goes unto the 
world's end, for ſtory never dies; every relater vouches 
it for truth, though he knows nothing of the matter. 
Theſe men know not what foundations they are lay- 
ing for handing on the ſport of lying, —for ſuch they 
make of it, —to poſterity ; not only leaving the example, 
but dictating the very materials for the practice; like 
family- lies, handed on from father to ſon, till what be- 
gun in forgery, ends in hiſtory, and we make our lies . 
be told for truth, by all our children that comes 
after us. 

If any man object here, that the preceding volumes 
of this work ſeem to be hereby condemned, and the 
hiſtory which I have therein publiſhed of myſelf, cen- 
ſured ; I demand, injuſtice, ſuch objector ſtay his cen- 
ſare, till he ſees the end of the ſcene, when all that 
myſtery thall diſcover itſelf ; and I doubt not, but the 
work ſhall abundantly juſtify the — and the deſign 


abundantly juſtify the work. 


* The Pilgrim's Progreſs: | 
+ The Family Laſtructor, and others. 
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AN ESSAY 


On the preſent State of REL1G10N in the World. 


that part of my work which may be called hiſtory, 

I have frequently mentioned the unconquerable 

_ impreſſions which dwelt upon my mind, and filled up 

all my defires, immovably preſſing me to a wandering, 

travelling life, and which -puſhed me continually on, 
from one adventure to another, as you have heard. 

There is an inconſiderate temper which reigns in our 
minds, that hurries us down the ſtream of our affec- 
tions, by a kind of involuntary agency, and makes us 
do a thouſand things, in the doing of which, we pro- 
poſe nothing to ourſelves but an immediate ſubjection 
to our will; that is to ſay, our paſſion, even without 
the concurrence of our underſtandings, and of which 
we can give very little account after it is done. 

You may now ſuppoſe me to be arrived, after a long 
courſe of infinite variety on the ſtage of the world, to 
the ſcene of life we call Old Age; and that I am wri- 
ting theſe ſheets in a ſeaſon of my time, when, if ever, 
a man may be ſuppoſed capable of making juſt reflec- 
tions upon things paſt, a true judgment of things pre- 
ſent, and tolerable concluſions of things to come, 

In the beginning of this life of compoſure ; for now, 
and not till now, I may ſay, that I begun to live, that 
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is to ſay, a ſedate and compoſed life, I enquired of my- 
ſelf very ſeriouſly one day, what was the proper buſi- 
neſs of old age? The anſwer was very natural, and in- 
deed returned quick upon me; namely, that two things 
were my preſent work, as follows : 
I. Reflections upon things paſt, 

II. Serious application to things future. 

Having reſolved the buſineſs of life into theſe heads, 
I began immediately with the firſt ; and as ſometimes I 
took my pen and ink to diſburthen my thoughts, when 
the ſubje&. crouded in faſt upon me, ſo I have here 
communicated ſome of my obſervations, for the benefit 
of thoſe that come after me. 

About the time that I was upon theſe enquiries, be- 
ing at a friend's houſe, and talking much of my long 
travels, as you know travellers are apt to do, I obſerved 
an ancient gentlewoman in the company, liſtened with 
a great deal of attention, and, as I thought, with ſome 
pleaſure, to what I was ſaying : and after I had done, 
Pray, Sir,” ſays ſhe, turning her ſpeech to me, give 
me leave to aſk you a queſtion or two? With all my 
heart, Madam, ſaid I; ſo we began the following ſhort 
dialogue: | 
Old Gent. Pray, Sir, in all your travels, can you tell 
what the world is a-doing? What have you obſerved 
to be the principal buſineſs of mankind? | 

Rob, Cru. Truly, Madam, it is very hard to anſwer 
ſuch a queſtion, the people being ſo differently em- 
ployed, ſome one way, and ſome another ; and parti- 
cularly, according to the ſeveral parts of the world 
through which our obſervations are to run, and ac- 
cording to- the different manners, cuſtoms, and cir- 
cumſtances of the people in every place. | 

H 4 Old 
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Old Gent. Alas! Sir, that is no anſwer at all to me, 
becaufe I am not a judge of the different cuſtoms and 
manners of the people you may ſpeak of: but, is there 
not one common end and deſign in the nature of men, 
which ſeems to run through all their actions, and to 
be formed by nature, as the main end of life, and, by 
conſequence, is made the chief buſineſs of living? 
Pray, how do they ſpend their time? 
Rob. Cru. Nay now, Madam, you have added a 
- queſtion to the reſt, of a different nature from what, if 
I take you right, you meant at firſt, | 
Old Gent. What queſtion, Sir? 
Rob. Cru, Why, how mankind ſpend their time; 
for I cannot ſay, that one half of mankind ſpend their 
their time in what they themſelves may acknowledge 
to be the main end of life. 
Old Gent. Pray, do not diſtinguiſh me out of my 
queſtion ; we may talk of what is the true end of life, 
as we underſtand it here, in a Chriſtian country, ano- 
| ther time; but take my queſtion as I offer it: What 
is mankind generally adoing as their main buſineſs? . 
Rob. Cru, Truly, the main buſineſs that mankind 
' ſeems to be doing, is to eat and drink,—that is their 
enjoyment; and to get food' to cat, is their employ- 
ment ; including a little, their eating and deyouring 
one another. | 
Ola Gent. That is a deſcription of them as brutes. 
- Rob. Cru. It is ſo, in the firſt part, namely, their 
living to eat and drink; but in the laſt part, they are 
worſe than the brutes ; for the brutes deſtroy not their 
own kind, but all prey upon a different ſpecies ; and 
beſides, they prey upon one another for neceflity, to 
ſatisfy their hunger, and for food; but man, for baſer 
ends, 
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ends, ſuch as avarice, envy, revenge, and the like, de- 


vours his own -ſpecies, nay, his own fleſh and 3 


as my Lord Rocheſter very well expreſſes it. 


But judge yourſelf, I'll. bring it to the teſt, 
Which is the baſeſt creature, manor beaſt. 
Birds feed on birds, beaſts on each other prey, 

ut ſavage man alone does man betray. 

d hy neceſſity, they kill for food, 

Man undoes man, to do himſelf no good. 
With teeth and claws, by nature arm'd, they hunt 
Nature's allowance, to ſupply their want: 
But man, with ſmiles, embraces, friendſhip, praiſe, 
Inhumanly his fellow's life betrays : 
With voluntary pains works his diſtreſs, 
Not for neceſſity, but wantonneſs. 


Old Gent. All this J believe is true; but this does 
not reach my queſtion yet. There is certainly ſome- 
thing among them, which is eſteemed as more particu- 
larly the end of life and of living than the reſt, to 
which they apply in comrfion, as the main buſineſs, 
and which it is always eſteemed to be their wiſdom to 
be employed in : is there not ſomething that is appa- 
rently the great buſineſs of living ? 

Rob. Cru. Why really, Madam, I think not. For 
example, great part of the world, and a greater part b 
far than we imagine, is reſolved into the loweſt Jew. 
neracy of human nature, —T mean the ſavage life; 


where the chief end of life ſeems to be merely to cat 


and drink, that is to ſay, to get their food, juſt as the 
brutal life is employed, and indeed with very little dif- 


ference between them; for except only ſpeech and 


idolatry, I fee nothing in the life of ſome whole na- 


tions of people, and for ought I know, containing 


millions of ſouls, in which the life of a lion or an 
elephant, in the Deſarts of Arabia, is not equal, 


Old 
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Old Gent, I could mention many things, Sir, in 
which they might differ; but that is not the preſent 
thing TI enquire about: but pray, Sir, is not religion 
the principal buſineſs of mankind in all parts of the 
world? for I think you granted it when you named 
idolatry, which they, no doubt, call religion, 

Rob. Cru. Really, Madam, I cannot ſay it i is; be- 
cauſe, what with ignorance on one hand, and hypocriſy 
on the other, it is very hard to know where to find re- 
ligion in the world. 

Old Gent. You avoid my queſtion too laboriouſſy, 
Sir; J have nothing to do either with the ignorance or 
hypocriſy of the people ; whether they are blindly de- 
vout, or knayiſhly and deſignedly devout, is not the 

caſe ; but whether religion is not apparently the main 
buſineſs of the world, the principal ene end of 
life, and the employment of mankindꝰ 

Rob. Cru, What do you call religion ? 

Old Gent. By religion, I mean the worſhipping and 

paying homage to ſome ſupreme being, ſome God; 
known or unknown, is not to the caſe, ſo it be but tq 
ſomething counted ſupreme, 

Rob. Cru. It is true, Madam, there are ſcarce any na- 
tions in the world ſo ſtupid, but they give teſtimony 
to the being of a God, and have ſome notion of a ſu- 
preme power, 

Old Gent. That I know alſo; but that is not the main 
part of my queſtion : but my opinion is, that paying a 
divine worſhip, acts of homage and adoration, and par- 
ticularly, that of praying to the Supreme Being which 
they acknowledge, is derived to mankind from the 


light of nature, with the notion or belief itſelf. 
Rob. 
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; Rob, Cru. I ſuppoſe, Madam, you mean by the queſ- - 
tion then, whether the notion or belief of a God in 
general, and the ſenſe of worſhip in inn are not 
one and tho ſame natural principle. 

Od Gent. I do ſo; if you and I do but agrec about 
what we call worſhip. | 

- Rob. Cru. By worſhip, I underſtand adoration. 

Old Gent. But there you and I differ again a little ; 
for by worſhip, I underſtand ſupplication. f 

Rob. Cru. Then you muſt take them both in toge- 
ther; for ſome part of the Indian ſavages only adore: 

Old Gent. I confeſs there is much adoration, where 

there is little ſupplication. | 
Rob. Cru. You diſtinguiſh too nicely, Madam. 

Old Gent. No, no; I do not diſtinguiſh in what I 
call worſhip ; I allege, that all the adoration of thoſe 
poor ſavages is mere ſupplication : you ſay, they lift up 
their hands to their idols, for fear they ſhould hurt 
them. | 

- Rob. Cru. I do ſay ſo, and it is apparent. 

Old Gent. Why, that is the ſame thing, for then they 
lift up their hands to him, that is to ſay, pray to him 
not to hurt them; for all the worſhip in the world, eſ- 
pecially the outward performance, may be reſolved into 
ſupplication, 

. Rob. Cru. I agree with you in that, if you mean the 
apparent end of worthip. 

Old Gene. Why, did not your man Friday, and the 
ſavage woman you tell us of, talk of their old idol they 
called Benamuckee ? And what did they do ? 

Rob. Cru. It is very true, they did. 

Old Gent. And did not Friday tell you, they went up 
to the hills and ſaid O to him? Pray, what was the 


meaning 
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meaning of faying O to him,—but, O do not _ ns; 
for thou art omnipotent, and can'ſt kill us: O, heal 
our diftempers ; for thou art infinite, and can'ft do all 
things: O, give us what we want; for thou art boun- 
tiful: O, ſpare us; for thou art merciful: and fo of 
all the other conceptions of a God ? | 

Rob, Cru. Well, Madam, I grant all this: Pray, what 
do you infer from it? What is the 2 of your queſ- 
tion? 

Ord Gent. O, Sir, I have many inferences to draw 
from it for my own obſervation ; I da not ſet up to 
inſtruct you. 

I thought this ſerious old lady would have entertain» 
ed a farther diſcourſe with me on ſo fruitful a ſubject; 
but ſhe declined it, and left me to my own meditation, 
which indeed ſhe had raiſed up to an unuſual pitch: 
and the firſt thing that occurred to me, was to put me 
upon enquiring after that nice thing, J ought to call 
religion in the world; ſeeing really, I found reafon to 
think, that there was much more devotion. than reli- 
gion in the world; in a word, much more adoration 
than ſupplication; and I doubt, as I come nearer home, 
it will appear, that there is much more hypocriſy than 
ſincerity: of which I may ſpeak by itſelf. 

In my firſt enquiries, I looked back upon my own 
travels; and it afforded me but a melancholy reflection, 
that in all the voyages and travels which I have em- 
ployed two volumes in giving a relation of, I never ſet 
my foot in a Chriſtian country,—no, not in circling 
three parts of the globe; for, excepting the Brafils, 
where the Portugueſe indeed profeſſed the Roman Ca- 
tholic principles, which, however, in diſtinction from 
paganiſm, I will call the Chriſtian * I ſay, ex- 

cept 
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eept the Braſils, where alſo I made little ſtay, I could 
not be ſaid to ſet foot in a Chriftian country, or a 
country inhabited by Chriſtians, from the bay of La- 
rache, and the port of Sallee, by the Straits mouth, 
where I eſcaped from ſlavery, through the Atlantic 
ocean, the coaſts of Afric on one fide, and of Caribbea 
on the American ſhore, on the other fide ; from thence 
to Madagaſcar, Malabar, and the bay and city of Ben- 
gal, the coaſt of Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochin-China, the empire and coaſt of China, the de- 
farts of Karakathay, the Mogul Tartars, the Siberian, 
the Samoiede barbarians, and till I came within four 
or five days of Archangel in the Black Ruſſia. 

It is, I ſay, a melancholy reflection to think, how all 
theſe parts of the world, and with infinite numbers of 
millions of people, furniſhed with the powers of rea- 
ſon and gifts of nature, and many ways, if not every 
way, as capable of the reception of ſublime things as we 
are, are yet abandoned to the groſſeſt ignorance and de- 
pravity ; and that not in religion only, but even in all 
the defirable parts of humane knowledge, and eſpecially 
ſcience and acquired knowledge. 

What the divine wiſdom has determined concerning 
the ſouls of ſo many millions, it is 'hard to conclude, 
nor is it my prefent deſign to enquire ; but this I may 
be allowed here, as a remark, If they are received to 
mercy in a future ftate, according to the opinion of 
ſome, as having not finned againſt ſaving light, then 
their ignorance and pagan darkneſs is not a curſe, but 
2 felicity, and there are no unhappy people in the 
world, but thoſe loſt among Chriſtians, for their fins 
againſt revealed light; nay, then being born in the re- 


gions of Chriſtian light, and under the revelation of the 
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goſpel docti inas, is not ſo much à mercy to be ac« 
knowledged, as ſome teach us; and it may, in a nega- 
tive manner, be true, that the Chriſtian religion is an 
efficient in the condemnation of finners, and loſes more 
than it ſaves, —which'is impious to imagine: on the 
other hand, if all thoſe nations are concluded under the 
ſentence of eternal abſence from God, which is hell in 
the abſtract, then what becomes of all the ſceptical doc- 
trines of its being inconſiſtent with the mercy and 
goodneſs of an infinite and beneficent Being, to con- 
demn ſo great a part of the world, for not believing in 
him of whom they never had any knowledge or in- 
ſtruction? But I defire not to be the promoter of un- 
anſwerable doubts, in matters of religion; much leſs 
would I promote cavils at the foundations of religion; 
either as to its profeſſion or praftice,—and therefore [ 
only name things, I return to my enquiry after reli- 
gion, as we generally underſtand the word. 

- And in this I confine myſelf, in my preſent enqui- 
_ ries, to the particular nations proſeſſing the Chriſtianre- 
ligion only ; and I ſhall take notice afterward, what in- 
fluence the want of religion has upon the manners, the 
genius, and the capacities of the people, as to all the 
improvable parts of human knowledge. 

The Moors of Barbary are Mahometans, and that of 
the moſt degenerate and unpoliſhed ſort, eſpecially of 
that part of the world where they live : they are cruel 
as beaſts, vicious, inſolent, and inhuman as degene- 
rated nature can make them: moral virtues have ſo 
little recommended themſelves to any among them, 
that they are accounted no accompliſhment, and are 
in no eſteem; nor is a man at all reſpe&ed for being 
grave, ſober, Judicious or wiſe, or for being juſt in his 

dealings, 
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dealings, or moſt eaſy in his converſation; but rapine 
and injury is the cuſtom of the place; and it is to re- 
commend a great man, that he is rich, powerful in 
ſlaves, mercileſs in his government of them, and im- 
periouſly haughty in his whole houſhold: every man 
is a king within himſelf, and regards neither juſtice or 
mercy, humanity or civility, either to them above him; 
or them below him, but juſt as hrs a paſſions 
guide him. 

Religion here is confined to the Biram and the Ra- 
madan, the feaſt and the faſt, to the moſque and tlie 
bath; reading the alcoran on one hand, and perform- 
ing the waſhings and purifications on the other, make 
up their religious exerciſes; and for the reſt, conver- 
ſation is eaten up with barbariſms and brutiſh cuſtoms; 
ſo that there is neither ſociety, humanity, confidence 
in one another, or converſation with one another; but 
men live like the wild beaſts,— for every man here 
really would deſtray and devour the other if he could. 

This guided me to a juſt reflection in honour of 
the Chriſtian religion, which I have often ſince made 
uſe of, ard which, on this occaſion, I will make a di- 
greſſion to, viz. That it is to be ſaid for the reputation 
of the Chriſtian religion in general, and by which it is 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed from all other religions, that where- 
ever Chriſtianity has been planted or profeſſed nation- 
ally in the world, even where it has not had a ſaving 
influence, it has yet had a civilizing influence: it has 
operated upon the manners, the morals, the politics, 
and even the tempers and diſpoſitions of the people; 

it has reduced them to the practice of virtue, and to 
the true methods of living; has weaned them from the 
barbarous cuſtoms they had been uſed to, infuſing a 


kind 
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kind of humanity and ſoftneſs of diſpoſition into their 
very natures; civilizing and ſoftening them, teaching 
them to love a regularity of life, and filling them with 
principles of generous kindneſs and beneficence one to 
another ; in a word, it has taught them to live like 
men, and act upon the foundations of clemency, hu- 
manity, love, and good nejghbourheod, ſuitable to the 
nature and dignity of God's image, and to the rules of 
Juſtice and equity, which it inſtructs them in. | 
Nay, farther I muſt obſerve alſo, that as the Chriſ- 
tian religion has worn out, or been removed from any 
country, and they have returned to heatheniſm and 
idolatry, ſo the barbariſms have returned; the cuſtoms 
of the heathen nations have been again reſtored ; the 
very nature and temper of the people have been again 
loſt; all their generous principles have forſaken them ; 
the ſoftneſs and goodneſs of their diſpoſitions have 
worn out; and they have returned to cruelty, inhuma- 
nity, rapine, and blood, | 
It is true, and it may be named as an obje&ion to 
this remark of mine, that the Romans, though hea- 
- thens, and the Grecians, by the ſtudy of philoſophy in 
particular perſons, and by the excellenty of their go- 
vernment in their general or national capacity, were 
filled with notions of virtue and honour, with moſt 
generous and juſt principles, and aQed with an heroic 
mind on many occaſions ;. practiſing the moſt ſublime 
and exalted height of virtue, ſuch as ſacrificing their 
lives for their country, with the utmoſt<zeal ; deſcend- 
ing to great examples of humanity and beneficence ; 
ſcorning to do baſe or vile actions, as unworthy the 


Roman name, to ſave their lives; and a great many 
moſt 
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moſt excellent examples of virtue and gallantry, are 
found in the hiſtories of the Roman empire. 0222 
This does not oppoſe, it rather indeed illuſtrates 
what I ſay; for with all the philoſophy, all the huma- 
nity and generoſity they practiſed, they had yet their 
remains of barbarity ; were cruel and unmerciful in 
their natures, as appeared by the barbarity of their cuſ- 
toms,—ſuch as throwing malefactors to wild beaſts, 
the fightings of their gladiators, and the like; which 
were not only appointed as puniſhments and ſeverities, 
by the order of public juſtice, but to ſhew it touched 
the very article I am upon, it was the ſubje& of their 
ſport and diverſion ; theſe things were exhibited as 
ſhews to entertain the ladies; the cutting in pieces forty 
or fifty ſlaves, and the ſeeing twenty or thirty miſerable 
creatures thrown to the lions and tygers, was no leſs 
pleaſant to them, than the going to ſee an opera, a 
maſquerade, or a puppet-ſhow, is to us; ſo that I think © 
the Romans were very far from a people civilized and 
ſoftened in their natures by the influences of religion : 
and this is evident, becauſe, that as the Chriſtian reli- 
gion came among them, all thoſe cruel cuſtoms were 
abhorred by them, the famous theatres and circles for 
their public ſports were overthrown, and the ruins of 
them teſtify the Juſtice of my obſeryation at this very 
day. | 
Nor will it be denied, if I ſhould carry this yet fur- 
ther, and obſerve, that even among Chriſtians, thoſe 
who are more reformed, and farther and farther chriſ- 
tianized, are ſtill in proportion rendered more humane; 
more ſoft and tender; and we do find, without being 
partial to ourſelyes, that even the Proteſtant countries. 
are much diſtinguiſhed in the humanity and ſoftneſs of 
Vor. III. 1 their 
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their tempers : the meek, merciful diſpoſition extends 

more among Proteſtants than among the Papiſts, as I 
could very particularly demonſtrate from hiſtory and 
experience. 5 | 

But to return back to the Moors, where TI left off; 
they are an inſtance of that cruelty of diſpoſition which 
was anciently in their nature, and how a country 
abandoned of the true Chriſtian religion, after it has 
been firſt planted and proſeſſed among them, the re- 

turn of Heatheniſm or Mahometariſm has brought 
back with it all the barbariſms of a nation void of reli- 
gion and good-nature, | 

I ſaw enough of theſe dreadful people, to think 
them, at this time, the worſt of all the nations of the 
world; a nation, where no ſuch thing as a generous 
ſpirit, or a temper with any compaſſion mixed with it, 
is to be found; among whom nature appears ſtripped 

of all the additional glories which it derives from reli- 
gion, and yet whereon. a Chriſtian flouriſhing church 
had ſtood ſeveral hundred years, 

From theſe, I went among the negroes of Africa; 
many .of them I ſaw without any the leaſt notion of a 
Deity among them, much leſs any form of worſhip ; 
but I had not any occaſion to converſe with them on 
ſhore, other than I have done ſince by accident, but 
went away to the Braſils. Here I found the natives, and 
that even before the Portugueſe came among them, 
and ſince alſo, had abundance of religion, ſuch as it 
was ; but it was all ſo bloody, ſo cruel,—confiſting of 
murders, human ſacrifices, witchcrafts, ſorceries, and 
conjurings,—that I could not fo much as call them 
honeſt Pagans, as I do the negroes. | 

N . As 
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As for the cannibals; as I have obſetved in the diſ- 
Eourle of them, on account of their landing on my 
iſland, I can fay but very little of them: as for their 
cating human fleſh, I take it to be a kind of mattial 
rage, rather than a civil practice; for it is evident, they 
eat no human creatures but ſuch as are taken priſoners 
in their battles ; and as I have obſerved, in giving the 
account of thoſe things, they do not eſteem it murder; 
no, nor fo much as unlawful. I muſt confeſs, ſaving 
its being a practice in itfelf unnatural, eſpecially to us, 
J fay, ſaving that part, I fee little difference between 
that and our way, which, in the war, is frequent in 
heat of action, viz. refuſing quarter; far as to the dif- 
ference between eating and killing thoſe that offer to 
yield, it matters not much: and this I obſerved at the 
ſame time, that in their other conduct, theſe ſavages 
were as humane, as mild, and gentle, as moſt I have 
met with in the world, and as eaſily civilized. 

From theſe ſort of people I come to the Indians ; 
for as to the Madagafcar men, I ſaw very little of them, 
but that they were a kind of negroes, much like thoſe 
of the coaft of Guinea, only a little more uſed to the 
Europeans, by their often landing among them. 

The Eaſt Indians are generally Pagans or Mahome- 
tans, and have ſuch mixtures of ſavage cuſtoms with 
them, that even Mahometaniſm is there in its corrup- 
tion; neither have they there the upright, juſt dealing, 
in matters of right and wrong, which the Turks in 
Europe have, with whom it is generally very ſafe 
trading: but here they all act the parts of thieves and 
cheats, watching to deceive you, and proud of being 
thought able to do it, ; 

I 2 Tho 
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The ſubjects of the Great Mogul have a ſeeming 
polite government; and the inhabitants of Ceylon are 
under very. ſtrict diſcipline; and yet what difficulty do 
we find to trade with them] Nay, their very economy 
renders them fraudulent ; and in ſome places they can- 
not turn their thoughts to being honeſt, 

China is famous for wiſdom; that is to ſay, that 

they, having ſuch a boundleſs conceit of their own 
wiſdom, we are obliged to allow them more than they 
have : the truth is, they are juſtly ſaid to be a wiſe na- 
tion among the fooliſh ones, and may as juſtly be 
called a nation of fools among the wiſe ones. 
As to their religion, it is all ſummed up in Confu- 
cius's maxims, whoſe theology I take to be a rhapſody 
of moral concluſions; a foundation, or what we may 
call elements of polity, morality, and ſuperſtition, hud- 
dled together in a rhapſody of words, without conſiſt- 
ency, and indeed with very little reaſoning in it: then 
it is really not ſo much as a refined paganiſm, for there 
are, in my opinion, much more regular doings among 
ſome of the Indians that are Pagans in America, than 
there are in China: and if I may believe the account 
given of the government of Montezuma in Mexico, 
and of the Incas of Cuſco in Peru, their worſhip and 
religion, ſuch as it was, was carried on with more re- 
gularity than theſe in China. As to the human in- 
genuity, as they call it, of the Chineſe, I ſhall account 
for it by itſelf; the utmoſt diſcoveries of it to me, ap- 
peared in the mechanics, and even in them infinitely 
ſhort of what is found among the European nations. 

But let us take theſe people to pieces a little, and ex- 
amine into the great penetration they are ſo famed for : 
Firſt of all, their knowledge has not Jed them that 

length 
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length in religious matters, which the common notions 
of philoſophy would have done, and to which they did 
lead the wiſe heathens of old among the Grecian and 
Roman empires; for they, having not the knowledge 
of the true God, preſerved, notwithſtanding, the no- 
tion of a God to be ſomething immortal, omnipotent, 
ſublime; exalted above in place, as well as authority ; 
and therefore made Heaven to be the ſeat of their 
gods; and the images by which they repreſented the 
gods. and goddefles, had always ſome perfections that 
were really to be admired, as the attendants of their 
gods; as Jupiter was called the thunderer, for his 
power; father of gods and men, for his ſeniority; 
Venus adored for her beauty; Mercury for ſwiftneſs ; 
Apollo for wit, poetry, and muſic; Mars for terror and 
gallantry in arms, and the like : but when we come to 
theſe polite nations of China, which yet we- cry up for 
ſenſe, and greatneſs of genius, we ſee them grovelling in 
the very fink and filth of idolatry ; their idols are the 
moſt frightful, monſtrous ſhapes, not the form of any 
real creature, much leſs the images of virtue, of chaſtity, 
of literature; but horrid ſhapes of their prieſts inven- 
tion; neither helliſh or human monſters ; compoſed of 
invented forms, with neither face or figure, but with 
the utmoſt diſtortions ; formed neither to walk, ſtand, 
fly, or go; neither to hear, ſee, or ſpeak, but merely to 
inſtil horrible ideas of ſomething nauſeous and abo- 
minable, into the minds of men that adored them. 

If I may be allowed to give my notions of worſhip, 
I mean, as it relates to the objects of natural homage, 
where the name and nature of God is not revealed, as 
in the Chriſtian religion; I muſt acknowledge, the 
ſun, the moon, the ſtars, the elements, in the Pagan 
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and Heathen nations of old; and abave all theſe, the 
repreſentations of ſuperior virtues and excellencies 
among men, ſuch as yalour, fortitude, chaſtity, pati- 
ence, beauty, ſtrength, love, learning, wiſdom, and the 
like, the objects of worſhip in the Grecian and Roman 
times, were far more eligible and more rational objects 
of divine rites, than the idols of China and Japan; 
where, with all the economy of their ſtate maxims, and 
rules of civil government, which we inſiſt ſo much on, 
as teſts of their wiſdom, their great capacities, and 
underſtandings, their worſhip is the moſt brutiſh, and 
the objects of their worſhip the coarſeſt, the moſt un- 
manly, inconſiſtent with reaſon, or the nature of reli - 
gion, of any the world can ſhew; bowing down to a 
mere hobgoblin, and doing their reverence, not to 
the work of mens hands only, but the uglieſt, baſeſt, 
frightfulleſt things that man could make; images, ſo 
far from being lovely and amiable, as in the nature of 
worſhip is implied, that they are the moſt deteſtable 
and nauſeous, even to nature. 

_ How is it poſſible theſe people can have any claim to 
the character of wiſe, ingenious, polite, that could 
ſuffer themſelves to be overwhelmed in an idolatry re- 
pugnant to common ſenſe, even to nature, and be 
brought to chuſe to adore that which was in itſelf the 
moſt odious and contemptible to nature; not merely 
terrible, that ſo their worſhip might proceed from fear, 
but a complication of nature's averſions? 

I cannot omit, that being in one of their temples, or 
rather in a kind of oratory or chapel, annexed to one 
part of the great palace at Pekin, there appeared a 
mandarin, with his attendants, or, as we may ſay, a 
great lord and his retinue, proſtrate before the image, 

| not 
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not of any one of God's creatures, but a creature of 
mere human forming, ſuch as neither was alive, nor 
was like any thing that had life, or had ever been ſeen 
or heard of in the world. 

The like image, or ſomething worſe, if I could give 
it a true repreſentation, may be found in a garden cha- 
pel, if not defaced by wiſer heads, of a great 'Tartarian 
mandarin, at a ſmall diſtance from Nanquin, and to 
which the poor abandoned creatures pay their * 
blinded devotions. 

It had a thing inſtead of a head, but no head; it had 
a mouth diſtorted out of all manner of ſhape, and not 
to be deſcribed for a mouth, being only an unſhapen 
chaſm, neither repreſenting the mouth of a man, beaſt, 
fowl, or fiſh, —the thing was neither any of the four, 
but an incongruous monſter ; it had feet, hands, fingers, 
claws, legs, arms, wings, ears, horns, every thing 
mixed one among another, neither in the ſhape or 
place that nature appointed, but blended together, and 
fixed to a bulk, not a body, formed: of no juſt parts, 
but a ſhapeleſs trunk or log, — whether of wood or 
ſtore I know not; a thing that might have ſtood with 
any fide forward, or any fide backward; any end up- 
ward, or any end downward ; that had as much vene- 
ration due to it on one fide, as on the other; a kind of 

celeſtial hedge-hog, that was rolled up within itſelf, and 
Was every thing every way; that, to a Chriſtian, could 
not have been worthy to have repreſented even the 
Devil; and to men of common ſenſe, muſt have been 
their very ſouls averſion: in a word, if I have not re- 
. preſented their monſtrous deities right, let imagina- 
tion ſupply any thing that can make a miſhapen image 
horrid, frightful, and ſurprizing; and you may, with 

I 4 juſtice, 
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Juſtice, ſuppoſe thoſe ſagacious people, called the Chi- 
neſe, whom, forſooth, we muſt admire; I ſay, you may 
+ ſuppoſe them proſtrate on the ground, with all their 
pomp and' pageantry, which 1s in itſelf not a little, 
worſhipping ſuch a mangled, promiſcuous gendered 
creature. | 

Shall we call theſe a wiſe nation, who repreſent God 

in ſuch hideous, monſtrous figures as theſe, and can 
proſtrate themſelves to things ten thouſand times more 
disfigured than the Devil? Had theſe images been con- 
trived in the Romans time, and been ſet up for the 
god of uglineſs, as they had their god of beauty, they 
might indeed have been thought exquiſite; but the 
| Romans would have ſpurned ſuch an image out of 
their temples. 
Nothing can render a nation ſo completely fooliſh 
and ſimple, as ſuch an extravagance in matters of reli- 
gious worſhip ; for if groſs ignorance in the notion of 
a god, which 1s ſo extremely natural, will not demon- 
ſtrate a nation unpoliſhed, fooliſh, and weak, even next 
to idiotiſm, I know nothing that will. 

But let me trace this wiſe nation that we talk fo 
much of, and who not only think themſelves wiſe, but 
have drawn us in to vay a kind of homage to their 
low-prized wit. 

Government, and the mechanic arts, are the two 
main things in which our people in England, who 
have admired them ſo much, pretend they excel. As to 
their government, which conſiſts in an abſolute ty- 
ranny, which, by the way, is the eaſieſt way of ruling 
in the world, where the people are diſpoſed to obey as 
blindly as the mandarin commands or governs imperi- 
oufly ; what policy is required in governing a people, 

| of 
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of whom it is ſaid, that if you command them to hang 
themſelves, they will only cry a little, and ſubmit im- 
mediately? Their maxims of government may do well 
enough among themſelves, but with us they would be 
all confuſion. In their country it is not ſo, only be- 
cauſe whatever the mandarin ſays is a law, and God 
himſelf has no power or intereſt among them to con- 
tradi& it, unleſs he pleaſes to execute it, brevi manu, 
from Heaven. | 

Moſt of their laws conſiſt in immediate judgment, 
ſwift executions, juſt retaliations, and fair protection 
from injuries : their puniſhments are cruel and exor- 
bitant, ſach as cutting the hands and the feet off for 
theft; at the ſame time releaſing murders, and other 
flagrant crimes, 

Their mandarins are their Judges in very many 
caſes, like our juſtices of the peace; but then they 
judge by cuſtoms, oral tradition, or immediate opinion, 
and execute the ſentence immediately, without room 
or time to reflect upon the juſtice of it, or to conſider 
of mitigations, as in all Chriſtian countries is practiſed, 
and as the ſenſe of human frailty would direct. 

But let me come to their mechanics, in which their 
ingenuity is ſo much cried up: I affirm there is little or 
nothing ſufficient to build the mighty opinion we have 
of them upon, but what is founded upon the compa- 
riſons which we make between them and other Pagan 
nations, or proceeds from the wonder which we make 
that they ſhould have any knowledge of mechanic arts, 
becauſe we find the remote inhabitants of Africa and 
America ſo groſsly ignorant, and ſo entirely deſtitute 
in ſuch things; whereas, we do not conſider, that the 
Chineſe inhabit the continent of Aſia; and though 
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they are ſeparated by deſarts and wilderneſſes, yet they 
are a continuous continent of land, with the parts of 
the world once inhabited by the politer Medes, Per- 
ſians, and Grecians ; that the firſt ideas of mechanic 
arts were probably received by them from the Perfians, 
Aſſyrians, and the baniſhed, tranſplanted Iſraelites, who 
are ſaid to be carried into the regions of Parthia, and 
the borders of Karakathay, from whence they are alſo 
faid to have communicated arts, and eſpecially handi- 
crafts, in which the Iſraelites excelled, to the inhabi- 
tants of all thoſe countries, and r in time 
to thoſe beyond them. 

But let them be received from whotn they will, and 
how long ago ſoever; let us but compare the improve · 
ment they have made, with what others have made; 
and except in things peculiar to themſelves, by their 
elimate, we ſhall find the utmoſt of their ingenuity 
amounts but to a very trifle, and that they are outdone, 
even in the beſt of their works, by our ordinary artiſts, 
whoſe imitations exceed their originals, beyond all 
compariſon, 

For example: They have gunpowder and guns ; 
whether they have learned to make them by direQion 
of Europeans, which is :nolt likely, or that they found 
it out by mere ſtrength of invention, as ſome would 
advance, though without certainty, in their favour ; be 
it which it will, as I ſay, it matters not much; their 
powder is of no ſtrength for the needful operations of 
fieges, mines, batteries, no, nor for ſhooting of birds, 
as ours is, without great quantities put together; their 
guns are rather au oſtentation than for execution, — 
clumſy, heavy, and ill-made; neither have they ar- 


rived to any tolerable degree of knowledge in the art 
of 
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of gunnery and engineering; they have no bombs, 
carcaſſes, hand-grenades; their artificial fireworks are 
in no degree comparable, or to be named with ours; 
nor have they arrived to any thing in the military ſkill, 
in marſhalling armies, handling arms, diſcipline, and 
the exerciſe in the field, as the Europeans have; all 
which is depending on the improvement of fire-arms, 
&c, ; in which, if they have had the uſe of gunpowder 
ſo many ages, as ſame dream, they muſt be unaccount- 
able blockheads, that they have made no farther im- 
provement ; and if it is but lately, they are yet appa- 
rently dull enough in the managing of it, at leaſt com- 
pared to what ought to be expected of an ingenious 
people, ſuch as our people cry them up to be. 

I might go from this to their navigation, in which, 

it is true, they outdo moſt of their neighbours : but 
what is all their ſkill in failing compared to ours? 
Whither do they go? And how manage the. little and 
fooliſh barks and jonks they have? What would they 
do with them to trayerſe the great Indian, American, 
or Atlantic oceans? What ſhips, what ſailors ! What 
poor, aukward, and ignorant doings is there among 
them at ſea! And when our people hire any of them, 
as ſometimes they are obliged to do, how do our failors 
kick them about, as a parcel of clumſy, ignorant, un- 
handy fellows. ; 

Then for building of ſhips, what are they? And 
what are they able to do, towards the glorious art of 
building a large man of war? It is out of doubt with 
me, that all the people of China could not build ſuch 
a ſhip as the Royal Sovereign, in a hundred years; no, 
not though ſhe was there for them to look at, and tak 
pattern by. ö 

| I might 
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I might go on to abundance more things, ſuch as 
painting, making glaſſes, making clocks and watches, 
making bone-lace, frame-work knitting; of all which, 
except the two firſt, they know little or nothing ; and 
of the two firſt, nothing compared to what is done in 
Europe. | 

The height of their ingenuity, and for which we 
admire them with more colour of cauſe than in other 
things, is their porcelain or earthen-ware work; which, 
in a word, is more due to the excellent compoſition of 
the earth they make them of, and which is their pecu- 
har, than to the workmanſhip ; in which, if we had 
the ſame clay, we ſhould ſoon outdo them, as much as 
we do in other things. The next art is, their manu. 
facturing in fine ſilks, cotton, herba, gold and filver, 
in which they have nothing but what is in common 
with our ordinary poor weavers. | 

The next mechanic art, is their lacquering, which 
is juſt, as in the China ware, a peculiar to their coun- 
try in the materials, not at all in the workmanſhip : 
and as for the cabinet-work of it, they are manifeſtly 
outdone by us; and abundance is every year ſent thi» 
ther framed and made in England, and only lacquered 
in China, to be returned to us. | 

I might run the like parallel through moſt of the 
things theſe people excel in, which would all appear to 
be ſo deficient, as would render all their famed wiſdom 
and capacity moſt ſcandalouſly imperfect: but I am 
not ſo much upon their cunning in arts, as upon their 
abſurdity and ridiculous folly in matters religious, and 
in which I think the rudeſt barbarians outdo them. 

From this wiſe nation we have a vaſt extent of 
ground, near two thouſand miles in breadth, partly 
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under the Chineſe government, partly under the Muſ- 
covite, but inhabited by Tartars of Mongul Tartary, 
Karakathay, Siberian and Samoiede Pagans; whoſe 
idols are almoſt as hideous as the Chineſe, and whoſe 
religion is all nature; and not only ſo, but nature 
under the greateſt degeneracy, and next to brutal. 
Father La Comte gives us the pictures of ſome of their 
" houſe idols, and an account of their worſhip ; and this 
laſts, as I have obſerved, to within a few days of Arch- 
angel: ſo that, in a word, from the mouth of the 
Straits, that is to ſay, from Sallee over to Caribbea, 
from thence round Africa by the Cape of Good Hope, 
acroſs the vaſt Indian ocean; and upon all the coaſt of 
it, about by Malacca and Sumatra, through the Straits 
of Sincapore, and the coaſt of Siam northwards to 
China, and through China by land over the Deſarts 
of the Grand Tartary, to the river Dwina, being a cir- 
cuit three times the diameter of the earth, and every 
jot as far as the whole circumference, the name of God. 
is not heard of, except among a few of the Indians 
that are Mahometan ; the word of God is not known, 
or the Son of God ſpoken of. 

Having ſome warmth in my ſearch after religion, 
occaſioned by this reflection, and ſo little of it appear- 
ing in all the parts which I had travelled, I reſolved to 
travel over the reſt of the world in books, for my: 
wandering days are pretty well over; I ſay, I reſolved 
to travel the reſt in books; and ſure, ſaid I, there muſt 
appear abundance of ſerious religion in the reſt of the 
world, or elſe I know nothing at all of where 1 ſhall 
find it. 

But I find E my reading, juſt as I did in 3 
that all the cuſtoms of nations, as to religion, were 
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much alike; that, one with another, they are mors 
devout in their worſhip of ſomething, whatever it be, 
than inquiſitive after what it is they worſhip; and moſt 
of the altars of worſhip in the world, might, to this 
day, be inſcribed to the unknown Goll. 

This may ſeem a ſtrange thing; but that wonder 
may ceaſe, when farther inquiry is made into the par- 
ticular objects of worſhip, which the ſeveral nations of 
the world bow down to; ſome of which are fo horrid, 
fo abſurd, as one would think human nature could not 
ſink ſo low, as to do her homage in ſo irrational a 
manner, | | 
And here, being to ſpeak of religion as idolatrous, 
it occurs to me, that it ſeemed ſtrange, that except in 
Perſia, and ſome part of Tartary, I ſaw none of the 
people look up for their gods, but down ; by which 3t 
came into my mind, that even in idolatry itſelf, the 
world was ſomething degenerated, and their reaſon was 
more hood-winked than their anceſtors, 

By looking up, and looking down, I mean, they do 
not, as the Romans, look up among the ſtars for their 
idols, place their gods in the ſkies, and worſhip, as we 
might ſay, like men; but look down among the brutes, 
form idols to themſelye; out of the beaſts, arid figure 
things like monſters, to adore them for their uylineſs 
and horrible deformity. - 

Of the two, the former, in my opinion, was muck 
the more rational. idolatry, —as particularly, the Per- 
fans worſhipping the Sun; and when I had a particu- 
lar account of that at Bengal, it prefently occurred to 
my thought, that there was ſomething awful, ſome- 
thing glorious and god-like in the Sun, that, in the 
ignorance of the true God, might rationally beſpeak 
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the homage of the creatures; and to whom it ſee med 
reaſonable, where reaſon was its own judge only, with- 
out the helps of revelation, to pay an adoration, as the 
parent of light, and the giver of life to all the vegeta- 
tive world ; and as, in a viſible manner, enlivening and 
influencing the rational and ſenſitive life, and which 
might, for ought they knew, at firſt create, as it did 
ſince ſo plainly affect, all things round us. 

Certain it is, that the Perſians, who thus paid their 
adoration to the Sun, were, at that time, ſome of the 
wiſeſt people in the world. Some tell us, that the great 
image that Nebuchadnezzar ſet up for all his people to 
worſhip, was repreſented holding the Sun in his right 
hand ; and that it was to the repreſentation of the Sun, 
that he commanded all nations and kindreds to bow 
and to worſhip: if ſo, then the Aſſyrians were wor- 
ſhippers alſo of the Sun, as well as the Perſians, which 
is not at all improbable; we read alſo in the Scripture, 
of thoſe nations who worſhipped all the hoſt of Hea- 
ven; a thing much more rational, and nearer of kin to 
worſhipping the great God of Heaven, than worſhip- 
ping the whole hoſt of the earth, and worſhipping the 
moſt abje& and loathſome creatures, or but even the 
repreſentatives of thoſe creatures, which was {till worſe 
than the other, 

But what are all the abſardities of heathenifm, which 
at laſt are reſolved into the degeneracy of mankind, 
and their being fallen from the knowledge of the true 
God; which was once, as we have reaſon to believe, 
diffuſed to all mankind; 

I ſay, what are theſe? And how much — for 
Juſt reflection do they afford us, compared to the groſs 
things in practice, which we find every day among 
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thoſe nations who profeſs to have had the clear light of 
goſpel revelation ? . 
How many ſelf-contradifting principles do they 
hold? How contrary. to their profeſſion do they act? 
How does one fide burn for what another ſide abhors ? 
And how do Chriſtians, taking that venerable name 
for a general appellation, doom one another to the 
Devil, for a few diſagreeing clauſes of the ſame reli- 
gion, while all profeſs to worſhip the ſame Deity, and 
to expe the ſame ſalvation ? 

With what prepoſterous enthuſiaſms do ſome mingle 
their knowledge, and with as groſs abſurdities others 
their devotion ? How blindly ſuperſtitious? How fu- 
rious and raging in their zeal? How cruel, inexorable, 
and even inhuman and barbarous to one another, 
when they differ? As if religion diveſted us of hama- 
nity, and that in our worſhipping a God of mercy, and 
in whoſe compaſſions alone it is that we have room to 
hope, we ſhould, to pleaſe and ſerve him, baniſh hu- 
manity from our nature, and ſhew no compaſſion to 
thoſe that fall into our hands, 

In my travelling through Portugal, it was my lot to 
come to Liſbon, while they held there one of their 
courts of juſtice, callee Auto da fe; that is to ſay, a 
court of juſtice of the Inquiſition : it is a ſubject that 
has been handled by many writers, and indeed expoſed 
by ſome of the beſt Catholics ; and my preſent bufineſs 
is not to write a hiſtory, or engage in a diſpute, but to 
relate a paſlage, | 

They carried in proceſſion all their criminals to the 
great church, where eight of them appeared firſt, dreſ- 
ſed up in gowns and caps of canvaſs, upon which was 
painted all that man could deviſe of hell's torments, 
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| devils  broiling and roaſting human bodies, and a 
thouſand ſuch frightful things ; with flames and devils 
beſides in every part of the dreſs. 

| Thoſe, I found, were eight poor creatures con- 
demned to be burnt, and for they ſcarce knew what ; 
but for crimes againſt the Catholic faith, and againſt 
the Bleſſed Virgin, —and they were burnt. One of 
them, it was ſaid, rejoiced that he was to be burnt; 
and being aſked, Why ? anſwered, That he had much 
rather die, than be carried back to the priſon of the In- 
quiſition, where their cruelties were worſe than death : 
of thoſe eight, as I was told, ſome were Jews, whoſe 
greateſt crime, as many there did not ſcruple to ſay, 
was, that they were very rich; and ſome Chriſtians 
were in the number at the ſame time, whoſe en 
miſery was, that they were very poor. 

It was a ſight that almoſt gave me a ſhock in my no- 
tion of Chriſtianity itſelf, till I began to recollect, that 
it might be poſſible that inquiſitors were ſcarce Chriſ- 
tians, and that I knew many Catholic countries do not 
ſuffer this * judicature to be erected among 
them. f 

1 have ſeen much, and read more, of the unhappy 
conduct, in matters of religion, among the other na- 
tions of the world, profeſſing the Chriſtian religion; 
and, upon my word, I find ſome practices infinitely 
ſcandalous ; ſome which are the common received cuſ- 
toms of Chriſtians, which would be the abhorrence of 
Heathens ; and it requires a ſtrong attachment to the 
foundation, which is indeed the principal part in reli- 
gion, to guard our minds againſt being offended, even 
at the Chriſtian. religion itſelf; but 1 got over that 
part afterwards. 

Vor. III. K Let 
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Let it not offend the cars of any true lover of ths 
Chriſtian religion, that I obſerve ſome of the follies of 
the profeſſors of the Chriſtian religion; aſſuring you, 
it is far from being my deſign to bring the leaſt ſcandal 
upon the profeſſion itſelf. 

And here therefore let me give the words of a judi. 
cious perſon, who travelled from Turkey through 
Italy ; his words are theſe : | 

© When I was in Italy, I ranged over great part of 
te the patrimony of St. Peter, where one would think 
« indeed, the face of religion would be plaineſt to be 
« ſeen, and without any diſguiſe; but, in ſhort, I 
t found there the face of religion, — and no more. 

« At Rome, there was all the pomp and glory of 
d religious habits : the Pope and the Cardinals walked 
« with a religious gravity, but lived in a religious 
luxury; kept up the pomp of religion, and the dig- 
© nity of religious titles: but like our Lord's obſer- 
© vation on the Phariſees, I found within they were 
« all ravening wolves. 

The religious juſtice they do there, is particularly 
& remarkable, and very much recommends them. 
% The church protects murders and aſſaſſins, and then 
« delivers the civil magiſtrates over to Satan, for doing 
« juß ice. They interdit whole kingdoms, and ſhut 
* up the churches for want of paying a few eccleſiaſ- 
« tical dues, and ſo put a ſtop to religion for want of 
ce their money. I found the courtezans were the moſt 
*. conſtant creatures at the church, and the moſt cer- 
é tain place for an aftignation | with another man's 
wife, was at prayers, 

The court of Inquiſition burnt two men for 
« ſpeaking toned of the Bleſſed Virgin; and 
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the miffionaries in China tolerated the worſhipping 
« the Devil by their new converts, A Jew was like- 
« wiſe burnt for denying Chriſt; while the Jeſuits 
« joined the paganiſm of the heathen with the high 
« maſs, and ſung anthems to the immortal idols of 
«© Tonquin. 8 | 
« When I faw this, I reſolved to enquire no more 
te after religion in Italy; till, by accident, meeting with 
« a Quietift, he gave me to underſtand, that all reli- 
gion was internal; that the duties of Chriſtianity 
« were ſummed up in reflection and ejaculation. He 
« jnveighed bitterly againſt the game of religion, 
«© which, he ſaid, was playing over the whole world 
« by the clergy; and faid Italy was a theatre, where 
& religion was the grand opera, and the Popiſh clergy 
« were the ſtage players, I liked him in many of his 
* notions about other people's religion; but when I 
came to talk with him a little cloſely about his own, 
« it was ſo wrapped up in his internals, concealed in 
te the cavities and dark parts of the ſoul, viz. medita- 
« tion without worſhip, doctrine without practice, 
© reflection without reformation, and zeal without 
knowledge, — that I could come to no certainty with 
* him, but in this, that religion in Italy was really 
« inviſible.” | 
This was very agreeable to my notions of Italian re- 
ligion, and to what I had met with from other people 
that had travelled the country : but one obſervation of 
blindneſs and ſuperſtition I muſt give, within my own 
knowledge, and nearer home. When paſſing through 
Flanders, I found the people in a certain city there, in 
a very great commotion ; the caſe was this: a certain 
Scelerate, ſo they call an abandoned wretch given up to 
K 2 all 
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all wickedneſs, had broken into a chapel in the city, 
and had ſtolen the pix or caſket wherein the ſacred 
hoſt was depoſited; which hoſt, after being rightly con- 
ſecrated, they believe to be the real body of our Bleſ, 
ſed Saviour, being tranſubſtantiated, as they call it, 
from the ſubſtance of bread. 
The fact being diſcovered, the city, as I ſaid abore, 
was all up in a tumult; the gates were ſhut up, and 
nobody ſuffered to go out; every houſe was ſearched, 
and the utmoſt diligence uſed ; and, at length, as it 
was next to an e he ſhould eſcape, he was 
diſcovered, 
His execution was not long deferred : but firſt he 
was examined, and I think by torture, what he had 
done with the ſacred thing which was in the pix, which 
he had ſtolen? And at length he confeſſed, that he had 
thrown it into an houſe of office; and was carried with 
a guard to ſhew them the place, 
As it was impoſſible to find a little piece of a wafer 
in ſuch a place, though no pains was fpared, in a moſt 
filthy manner to ſearch for it; but, as I fay, it could 
not be found : immediately the place was judged con- 
ſecrated ipſo facto, turned into an oratory, and the de - 
vout people flocked to it; to expiate, by their prayers, 
the diſhonour done to the Lord God, by throwing his 
precious body into ſo vile a place. It was determined, 
by the wiſer part, that the body would not fall down 
into the place, but be ſnatched up by its inherent 
power, or by the holy angels, and not be ſuffered to 
touch the excrements in that place, However, the 
people continued their devotions for ſome time, juſt in 
the place where it was, and afterwards a large chapel 
\ was 
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was built upon it, where the ſame prayers are conti- 
nued, as I ſuppoſe, to this day. | 

I had a particular occaſion to come at a very accu- 
rate account of Poland, by a Poliſh gentleman, in 
whoſe company I travelled, and from whom I learned 
all that was worth enquiring of about religious affairs 
in Pruſſia on one fide, and Muſcovy on the other. 

As for Poland, he told me they were all confufion, 
both in church and in ſtate; that, notwithſtanding 
their wars, they were perſecutors of the worſt kind; 
that they let the Jews live among them undiſturbed, to 
ſach a degree, that in the country about Lemberg and 
Kiow, there were reckoned above thirty thouſand Jews : 
that theſe had not toleration only, but many -privi- 
leges granted them, though they deny Chriſt to be the 
Meſſiah, or that the Meſſiah was come in the fleſh, and 
blaſphemed his name upon frequent occaſions ; and, at 
the ſarye time, they perſecuted the Proteſtants, and de- 
ſtroyed their churches, wherever they had power to 
do it. 

On the other hand, when I came to enquire of thoſe 
Proteſtants, and what kind of people they were, who 
ſuffered ſo ſeverely for their religion, I found they were 
generally a ſort of Proteſtants called Socinians; and 
that Lelius Socinus had ſpread his errors fo univerſally 
over this country, that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was re- 
duced here to little more than a good man ſent from 
Heaven to inſtruct the world, and far from capable of 
effecting, by the influence of his ſpirit and grace, ths 
glorious work of redeeming the world : as for the divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghoſt, they have no trouble about it, 

Having given this account of knowledge and piety 
in the countries inhabited by Chriſtians of the Roman 
. K 3 church, 
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it ſeems natural to ſay ſomething of the Greek 
church, 

There are, in the Czar of Muſcovy's dominions, 
abundance of wooden churches; and had not the 
country been as full of wooden prieſts, ſomething 
might have been ſaid for the religion of the Muſco- 
vites ; for the people are wonderfully devout there, 
which would have been very well, if it had not been 
attended with the profoundeſt ignorance that was ever 
heard of in any country where the name of Chriſ- 
tian was ſo much as talked of. | 

But when I came to enquire about their worſhip, I 
found our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made ſo much a meaner 
figure among them than St. Nicholas, that I concluded 
religion was ſwallowed up of ſuperſtition ; and ſo in- 
deed I found it was upon all occaſions; as to the con- 
duct of the people in religious matters, their ignorance 
is ſo eſtabliſhed upon obſtinacy, which is the Muſco- 
vite's national ſin, that it would be really to no purpoſe 
to look any longer for a reformation among them, 

In ſhort, no man will, I believe, ſay of me, that I 
do the Muſcovites any wrong, when I ſay they are the 
moſt ignorant and moſt obſtinate people in the Chriſ- 
tian world, when I tell the following ſtory of them. 

It was after the battle of Narva, where the late King 
of Sweden, Charles XII. defeated their great army, and 
after the victory, extended his troops pretty far into 
their country, and perhaps plundered them a little, as 
he advanced; when the Muſcovites, we may be ſure, 
being in the utmoſt diſtreſs and confuſion, fell to their 
prayers. We read of nothing they had to ſay to God 
- Almighty. in that caſe; but to their patron ſaint they 
addreſſed this extraordinary prayer. 
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5 O thou, our perpetual comforter in all our adver- 
« ſities ! Thou infinitely powerful St. Nicholas, by 
« what fin, and how have we highly offended thee in 
« our ſacrifices, genuflections, reverences, and actions 
« of thankſgiving, that thou haſt thus forſaken us? 
« We had therefore ſought to appeiſe thee entirely, 
c and we had implored thy preſence and thy ſuccour 
« againſt the terrible, inſolent, dreadful, enraged, and 
« undaunted enemies and deſtroyers; when, like lions, 
« hears, and other ſavage beaſts, that have loſt their 
« young ones, they attacked us after an infolent and 
« terrible manner; and terrified and wounded, took 
and killed us by thouſands,—us, who are thy peo- 
= ple: now, as it is impoſhble that this ſhould happen 
« without witchcraft and -enchantment, ſeeing the 
&« great care that we had taken to fortify ourſelyes 
« after an impregnable manner, for the defence and 
ce ſecurity of thy name,—we beſeech thee, O St. Ni- 
% cholas, to be our champion, and the bearer of our 
„ ſtandatd; to be with us both in peace and in war, 
« and in our neceſſities; and, at the time of our death, 
« to protect us againſt this horrible and tyrannical 
© crew of ſorcerers, and to drive them far enough off 
from our frontiers, with the recompence which they 
« deſerve,” | | 

It may be hoped, I may give a better account of re- 
ligion among Proteſtants than I have among the 
Roman and Grecian churches ; and Lwill, if in juſtice 
it is poſſible. 5 

The next to the nations I have been mentioning, I 
mean, in geographical order, are thoſe reformed Chriſ- 
tians called Lutherans. To ſay no worſe of them, the 
face of religion indeed is altered much between theſe 
| K 4 and 
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arid the latter: but I fcarce know what name to give 


it, at leaſt as far as I have enquired into it, or wa it 
is like, 


It was Popery and no Popery ; there was the con- 
ſub. but not the tranſub, : the ſervice differed indeed 
from the maſs, but the deficiency ſeemed to be made 
up very much with the trumpets, kettle-drums, fiddles, 
hautboys, &c. and all the merry part of the Popiſh de- 
votion'; upon which it occurred to me preſently, that. 
if there was no danger of Popery among the Lutherans, 
there was.danger of ſuperſtition; and as for the pious 
part, I ſaw very little of it in either of them, 

By religion therefore, the reader is defired to under- 
ſand here, not the principles upon which the ſeveral 
nations denominate themſelves, fo much as the manner 
in which they diſcover themſelves to be ſincere in the 
profeſſion which they make. I had no inclination 
here to enter into the enquiry after the creeds which 
every nation profeſſed to believe, but the manner in 
which they practiſed that religion which they really 
profeſſed ; for, what is religion to me without practice: 
And although it may be true, that there can be no true 
religion, where it is not profeſſed upon right princi- 
ples ; yet that which I obſerve here, and which to me 
is the greateſt grievance among Chriſtians, is the want 
of a religious practice, even where there are right prin- 
ciples at bottom, and where there is a profeſſion of the 
orthodox faith. f 

In brief, I am not bunting after the profeſſion of 
religion, but the practice: the firſt 1 find almoſt in 
every nation, nulla gens tam barbara: but the laſt I 
am like to travel through the hiſtories of all Chriſten» 


dom, 
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dom with my ſearch, and perhaps may hardly be able, 
when I have done, to tell you where it is. 

All the ſatire of this enquiry will look this way"; 
for where God has not given a people the bleſſing of a 
true knowledge of himſelf, it would call for our pity, 
not reproach, It would be very dull fatire indeed, that 
a man ſhould be witty upon the negroes in Africa for 
not knowing Chriſt, and not underſtanding the doc- 
trine of a Saviour: but if turning to our modern, 
Chriſtians of Barbadoes and Jamaica for not teaching 
them, not inſtrufting them, and for refuſing to baptize 


them,—there the ſatire would be pointed and ſeaſon- 


able, as we ſhall hear farther, by and by. 

But to return to the Lutherans, for there I am ſup- 
poſed to be at this time, I mean, among the courts and 
cities of Brandenburg, Saxony, &c. I had opportu- 
nity here to view a court, affecting gallantry, magni- 
ficence, and gay things, to ſuch a height, and with ſuch 
2 paſſion, to exceed the whole world in that empty part 
of human felicity, called ſhow, that I thought it was 
impoſſible to purſue it with ſuch an impetuous torrent 
of the affections, without ſacrificing all things to it 
which wiſe men eſteem more valuable, | 

«Nor was my notion wrong ; for the firſt thing I 
found ſacrificed, as I ſay, to this voluptuous humour, 
was the liberties of the people; who, being by conſti- 
tution, or cuſtom. rather, under abſolute government, 
and at the arbitrary will of the Prince, are ſure to pay, 
not all they can ſpare, but even all they have, to gra- 
tify the unbounded appetite of a court given up to 
pleaſure and exorbitance. 

By all I have read of the manner of living there, 
both court and people, the latter are entirely given up 


to 
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to the former; not by neceſſity only, but by the con- 
ſent of cuſtom, and the general way of management 
through the whole country; nay, this is carried to ſuch 
a height, that, as I have beeh told, the King's coffers 
are the general ceſs-pools of the nations, whither all 
the money of the kingdom flows, and only diſperſes 
again as that gives it out ; whether by running over, 
or. running out at its proper vent, I do not enquire : 
ſo that as all the blood in the human body circulates in 
twenty-four hours through the ventricles of the heart, 
ſo all the money in the kingdom is ſaid to paſs once a 
- year through the King's treaſury. 

How far poverty and miſery may prompt piety and 
devotion among the poor inhabitants, I cannot ſay : 
but if luxury and gallantry, together with tyranny and 
oppreſſion to ſupport it, can ſubſiſt with true religion 
in the great men, then, for ought I know, the courts 
of Pruſſia and Dreſden may be the beſt qualified in the 
world to produce this thing called religion, which I 
have hitherto ſeen is hard to be found. 

It is true, that the magnificence of the wiſeſt King 
in the world, in Jeruſalem, was eſteemed the felicity of 
his people : but it ſeems to be expreſſed very elegantly, 
not as a teſtimony of his glory only, but of the 
flouriſhing condition of his people at the ſame time, 
under the proſperous circumſtances which his reign 
brought them to, viz. That he made gold to be for 
plenty, like the ſtones in the ſtreets; amply expreſſing 
the flouriſhing condition of his people under him. 

I have likewiſe read indeed, and heard much of the 
ſame kind of the King of Pruſſia, and that even from 
bis own ſubjects, who were always full of the generous 


and truly royal qualities of that Prince: he was the firſt 
King 
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King of the country, which before was a dukedom or 
electorate only. The ſum of their diſcourſe is, That 
his Majeſty was ſo true a father of his country and of 
his people, that his whole care was the flouriſhing. of 
their trade, eſtabliſhing their manufactures, encreaſing 
their numbers, planting foreigners, French, Swiſs, and 
other nations, among them, to inſtruct and encourage 
them; and being no way acceſſary to any of their op- 
preſſions, but relieving and redreſſing all their grie - 
vances, as often and as ſoon as they came to his know- 
ledge ; and indeed, I could not but entertain a great 
regard to the character of ſo juſt and good a Prince: 
but all I could infer from that was, that a government 

may be tyrannical, and yet the King not be a tyrant ; 
but the grievances to the people are oftentimes much 
the ſame : and every adminiſtration, where the conſti- 
tution is thus ſtated, as it ſeems to be in moſt, if not 
all of the northern courts, Proteſtant as well as others, 
ſeems inconſiſtent with the true ends of government. 
The thing we call government, was certainly eſtabliſhed 
for the proſperity of the people ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, in all thoſe German courts, where I have made 
my obſervations, the magnificence of the court, and 
the proſperity of the people, ſtand like the two poles, — 
what exceſs of light you ſee at one, is exactly balanced 
by ſo much darkneſs at the other, 

And where, pray, is the religion of all this? That a 
whole nation of people ſhould appear miſerable, that 
their governors may appear gay ; the people ſtarve, that 
the prince may be fed ; or rather, the people be lean, 
that their ſovereign may be fat; the ſubjeQs ſigh, that 
he may laugh ; be empty, that he may be full; and all - 
this for mere luxury; not for the needful defence of the 

mane 


3 
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government, reſiſting enemies, preſerving the public 
peace, and the like; but for mere extravagance, luxury, 
and magnificence, as in Pruſſia; or for ambition, or 
puſhing at crowns, and the luſt of domination, as in 
Saxony. a | 

But to come back to the religious tranſactions of 
theſe countries: how are the eccleſiaſtics jealous of their 
hierarchy afraid to reform farther, leaſt, as they gave 
a mortal ſtab to the perquiſites and vails of God Al- 
mighty's ſervice in the Roman church, modern refor- 
mation might give the like to them. For this reaſon 
they ſet a pale about their church, and there, as well as 
in other places, they cry to their neighbours, Stand off! 
I am holier than thou; and with what perſecution and 
invaſion, perſecuting for religion, and invading the 
principles of one another: if there was any peace 
among them, it was that only which paſſes all under- 
ſtanding. It preſently occurred to me, what charity 
can here be, where there is no peace? And what reli- 
gion, where there is no charity? And I began to fear 
I ſhould find little of what I looked for in thoſe odd 
climates. 

I had travelled perſonally through the heart of 
France, where I had occaſion to look round me often 
enough in my route from the foot of the Pyrenean 
mountains to Thoulouſe, from thence to Paris and 
Calais. Here I found the people ſo merry, and yet fo 
miſerable, that I knew not where to make any judg- 
ment. The poverty of the poor was ſo great, that it 
ſeemed to leave them no room to ſigh for any thing 
but their burthens, or to pray for any thing but bread: | 
but the temper of the people was ſo volatile, that I 
. thought 
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thought they went always dancing to church, and came 
ſinging out of it. 

I found a world of teachers here, but nobody taught; 
the ſtreets were every where full of prieſts, and the 
churches full of women ; but as for religion, I found 
moſt of the clergy were ſo far from having much of it, 
that few of them knew what it was. Never ſure was a 
nation ſo full of truly blind guides; for nothing can be 
more groſsly ignorant of religion, than many of their 
clergy are; nothing more void of morals, than many 
of thoſe to whom other people go to confeſs their ſins. 

I made ſome enquiry about religion; and, among 
the reſt, I happened to fall in company with a good 
honeſt Hugonot incognito; and he told me very ho- 
neſtly, that the ſtate of religion in France ſtood thus: 
Firſt, That for ſome years ago it was put to the teſt 
by the King, and that was, when the edicts came out 
to baniſh and ruin the Hugonots ; at which time, ſaid 
he, we thought there had been a great deal of religion 
in it; but really, when 1t came to the puſh, {aid he, it 
was hard to tell where we ſhould find it, The perſe- 
cution, as it was thought at firſt, would be ungrateful 
to the more religious Roman Catholics, and that ſome 
would be found too good to do the drudgery of the 
Devil : but we were miſtaken ; the beſt fell in with 
perſecution, when it was done by other hands, and not 
their own; and thoſe that would not do it, acknow- 
ledged they rejoiced that it was done; which ſhewed, 
ſaid he, that the Catholics either had no principle, or 
acted againſt principle, —which is much as one: and 
as for us Hugonots, ſaid he, we have ſhewn that we 
have no religion loſt among us; for, firſt, ſome run 
away for their religion, and yet left it behind them; 


and 
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and we that ſtayed behind, did it at the price of out 
principles: for now, ſaid he, we are mere hypocrites, 
neither Papifts nor Hugonots, for we go to maſs with 
Proteſtant hearts; and while we call outſelves Pro- 
teſtants, we bow Mm the houſe of Rimmon. Where 
then, faid J, is the religion, once boaſted of here, to 
be found? Indeed, faid he, it is hard to tell you, and 
except a little that is in the galleys, I can give you no 
good account of it, This indeed was confining the 
remains of a flouriſhing church to about three hun- 
dred and fifty confeſſors, who really ſuffered martyr. 
dom for it, —for it was no leſs: ſo I minuted down 
French religion tugging at the oar, and would have 
come away. 

But it came into my thought to aſk him, what he 
meant by telling me, that thoſe who run away for 
their religion out of France, left moſt of it behind 
them? He anſwered, I ſhould judge of it better, if I 
obſerved them when I came into my own country ; 
where, if I found they lived better than other people, 
or ſhewed any thing of religion ſuitable to a people that 
ſuffered perſecution for their profeſſion, I ſhould ſend 
word of it; for he had heard quite otherwiſe of them, 
which was the reaſon why he and thouſands of others 
did not follow them. » 

It happened, while I was warm in my enquiries thus 
after religion, a proclamation came out in London, for 
appointing a general thankſgiving for a great victory 
obtained by the Engliſh forces and their confederates, 
over the French, at I care not to put names 
to the particular times of Wia 

] ſtarted at the noiſe, when they cried it in the 


ürcets: Ha! faid I, then I have found it at laſt; and 
rejoiced 
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| rejoiced in particular, that having looked ſo much 
abroad for religion, I ſhould find it out at home: then 
began to call myſelf a thouſand fools, that I had not 
faved myſelf all this labour, and looked at home firſt; 
though, by the by, I had done no more in this than 
other travellers often, or indeed generally do, viz. go 
abroad to ſee the world, and ſearch into the curioſities 
of foreign countries, and know nothing of their own. 
But to return to my obſervations : I was reſolved to 
ſee the ceremony of this pious piece of work; and as 
the preparations for it were prodigious great, I en- 
quired how it would be; but nobody. could remember 
that the like had ever been in their time before ; every 
one ſaid it would be very fine; that the Queen would 
be there herſelf, and all the nobility ; and that the like 
had never been ſeen ſince Queen Elizabeth's time. 
This pleaſed me exceedingly; and I began to form 
ideas in my mind of what had been in former times 
among religious nations: I could find nothing of 
what 1 was made to expect, unleſs it was Solomon's 
dedication of the temple, or Jofiah's great feaſt of the 
reformation ; and I expected God would have a moſt 
royal tribute of praiſe. 

But it ſhocked me a little, that the ras there 
had never been ſuch a thankſgiving fince Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, What, thought I, can be the reaſon of 
that? and muſing a little, O, ſays I to myſelf, now I 
have found it: I ſuppoſe, nobody gives God thanks in 
our country, -but Queens : but this looked a little 
harſh; and I rummaged our hiſtories a little for farther 
ſatisfaction, but could make nothing of it. At laſt, 
talking of it to a good old cavalier, that had been a 
ſoldier for King Charles; O, ſays he, I can tell you 

the 
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the reaſon of it: they have never given thanks, ſays 
he, becauſe they have had nothing to give thanks for. 
Pray, ſays he, when have they had any victories in 
England fince Queen Elizabeth's time, except two or 
three in Ireland, in King William's time? And then 
they were ſo buſy, had ſo many other loſſes with them 
abroad, that they were aſhamed to give thanks for 
them, | 

This I found had too much truth in it, however bit- 
ter the jeſt of it; but ſtill heightened my expeQation, 
and made me look for ſome ſtrange ſeriouſneſs, and 
religious thankfulneſs, in the appearance that was to 
be on the occaſion in hand; and, accordingly, I ſe- 
cured mylelf a place, both without and within the 
church, where I might be a witneſs to every part of 
the devotion and joy of the people. 

But my expectations were wound up to a yet greater 
pitch, when I ſaw the infinite crowds of people throng 
with ſo much zeal, as I, like a charitable coxcomb, 
thought it to be, to the place of the worſhip of God; 
and when I confidered, that it was to give God thanks 
for a great victory, I could think of nothing elſe than 
the joy of the Iſraelites, when they landed on the 
banks of the ſea, and ſay Pharoah's army, horſes, and 
chariots ſwallowed up behind them; and I doubted 
not I ſhould hear ſomething like the ſong of Moſes 
and the children of Iſrael, on the occaſion, and ſhould 
hear it ſung with the ſame elevation of ſoul, 

But when I came to the point, the firſt thing I ob- 
ſerved was, that nine parts of ten of all the company, 
came there only to ſee the Queen and the ſhow ; and 
the other tenth part, I think, might be ſaid to make 
the ſhow, | 

When 
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When the Queen came to the rails, and deſcended 
from the coach, the people, inſtead of crying out Ho- 
ſannab, bleſſed be the Queen that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; I fay, the people cried murder, and help, 
for God's ſake; treading upon one another, and ſtifling 
one another at ſuch a rate, that in the rear of the two 
lines, or crowds of people, through which the Queen 
paſſed, it looked ſomething like a battle, where the 
wounded were retired to die, and to get ſurgeons to 
come to them; for there lay heaps of women and 
children dragged from among the feet of the crowd, 
and gaſping for breath. I went among ſome of them, 
and aſked them, what made them go into ſuch a crowd? 
And their anſwers were all the ſame,—O, Sir, I had a 
mind to ſee the Queen, as the reſt did. 

Well, I had my anſwer here indeed; for, in ſhort, 
the whole bufineſs of the thankſgiving without doors, 
was to ſee the Queen, — that was plain; ſo I went away 
to my ſtand, which, for no leſs than three guineas, I 
had ſecured in the church. 

When I came there, it was my fate to be s be- 
tween the ſeats, where the men of God performed the 
ſervice of his praiſe, and ſung out the anthems and the 
Te Deum, which celebrated the religious triumph of 
the day. | 

As to the men themſelves, I liked their office, their 
veſtments, and their appearance; all looked awful and 
grave enough, ſuitable in ſome reſpects to the ſolem- 
nity of a religious triumph; and I expected they would 
be as ſolemn in their performances, as the Levites that 
blowed the trumpets at Solomon's feaſt, when all the 
people ſhouted and praiſed God. 

Vor. III. L But 
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Bat I obſerved theſe grave people, in the intervals of 
their worſhipping God, when it was not their turn to 
ſing, or read, or pray, beſtowed ſome -of the reſt of 
their time in taking ſnuff, adjuſting their perukes, 
looking about at the fair ladies, whiſpering, and that 
not very ſoftly, to one another, about this fine lady, 
and that pretty woman; this fine ducheſs, and that great 
fortune ; and not without ſome indecencies, as well of 
words as of geſtures. Well, ſays I, you are none of 
the people J look for; where are they that give God 
thanks ? 

Immediately the organ ſtruck up for the Te Deum; 
up ſtarts all my gentlemen, as if inſpired from above, 
and from their talking together, not over modeſtly, fall 
to praiſing God with the utmoſt precipitation; ſing- 
ing the heavenly anthems with all the * and muſic 
imaginable. 

In the middle of all this mufic, and theſe exalted 
things, when I thought my ſoul elevated with divine 
melody, and began to be reconciled to all the reſt, 1 
ſaw a little ruſtling motion among the people, as if 
they had been diſturbed or frightened : ſome ſaid it 
thundered, ſome ſaid the church ſhook. The true 
buſineſs was, the Te Deum within, was anſwered with- 
out by the thunder of one hundred pieces of cannon, 
and the noiſe of drums, with the huzzas and ſhouts of 
great crowds of people in the ſtreets. This I did not 
underſtand, fo it did neither diſturb or concern me; 1 
found, indeed, no great harmony in it; it bore no 
concert in the muſic, at leaſt, as I underſtood it; but 
it was over ptetty ſoon, and ſo we went on. 

When the anthem was ſung, and the other ſeryices 
ſucceeded them, I, that had been a little diſturbed with 
the 
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the lucid intervals of the choriſters, and the gentlemen 
that ſat crowded in with them, turned my eyes to other 
places, in hopes I ſhould find ſome faints among the 
crowd, whoſe ſouls were taken. up with the exalted 
raptures of the day. 

But, alas! it was all one; the ladies were buſy fingling 
out the men, and the men the ladies, The ftar and 
garter of a fine young nobleman, beautiful in perſon, 
rich in habit, and ſparkling in jewels; his blue ribband 
intimating his character, drew the” eyes of ſo many 
women off of their prayer books, that I think his 
Grace ought to have been ſpoken- to by the vergers, 
to have withdrawn out of the church, that he might 
not injure the ſervice, and rob God Almighty of the 
homage of the day. 

As for the Queen, her Majeſty was the ſtar of the 
day, and infinitely more eyes were directed to her, 
than were lifted up to Heaven, though the laſt was the 
buſineſs of the whole proceſſion. 

Well, faid I, this is mighty fine, that is true: but 
where 1s the religion of all this? Heaven bleſs me, 
faid I, out of this crowd, and I will never mock God 
any more here, when the Queen comes again. Can- 
not theſe people go and ſee the Queen where the 
Queen is to be ſeen, but muſt they come hither to pro- 
fane the church with her, and make the Queen an 
idol? And in a great paſſion I was, both at the people, 
and at the manner of the day, as you may * ſee by 
what follows : 

N. B. I had made ſome other futirical reflections 
upon the conduct of the day; but as it looks too near 
home, I am not willing that poor Robinſon Cruſoe 
ſhould diſoblige anybody. 


' L 2 I confeſs, 
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I confeſs, the cloſe of the day was ſtill more extra- 
vagant; for there the thankſgiving was adjourned from 
the church to the tavern, and to the ſtreet; and inſtead 
of the decency of a religious triumph, there was indeed 
a triumph of religions indecency; and the anthems, 
Te Deum, and the thankſgiving of the day, ended in 
the drunkenneſs, the bonfires, and the ſquibs and 
crackers of the ſtreet. 

How far religion is concerned in all this, or whether 
God Almighty will accept of theſe noiſy doings for 
thankſgivings, that I have nothing to do with; let 
thoſe people conſider of it that are concerned in it, 


OF DIFFERENCES IN RELIGION, 


T is known alone to the divine Wiſdom, why he has 
been pleaſed to ſuffer any part of. religion, and the 
adoration paid to his Majeſty, the ſupplications made 
to him, and the homage which his creatures owe to his 
glorious being, to be ſo doubtfully directed, or ſo dif- 
ferently underſtood by his creatures, as that there 
ſhould be any miſtakes or diſagreements about them. 
How comes it to paſs, that the paying a reverence to 
the name and being of God, ſhould not be as incapable 
of being diſputed in the manner of it, as in the thing 
itſelf? That all the rules of worſhipping, believing in, 


and ſerving the great God of heaven and earth, ſhould 
: be 
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be capable of being underſtood any more than one 
way? And that the infallible Spirit of God, who 1s our 
guide to Heaven, ſhould leave any one of its dictates 
in a ſtate of being miſunderſtood ? . 

Why have not the rules of religion, as well thoſe of 
doctrine as of life, been laid down in terms ſo plain, 
and ſo impoſſible to be miſtaken, that all men in the 
world, in every age, ſhould have the ſame notions of 
them, and underftand them, in every tittle of them, 
exactly alike? Then, as Heaven is but one bleſſed great 
port, at which all hope to arrive, there would haye 
been but one road to travel the journe in; all men 
would have gone the ſame way, ſteered the ſame courſe, 
and brethren would no more haye fallen out by the 
way. 

God alone, who for wiſe and righteous reaſons, be- 
cauſe he can do nothing but what is wiſe and righteous, 
has otherwiſe ordered it, —and that is all we can ſay of 
it: as to the reaſon and juſtice of it, that is a thing, of 
which, like as of the times and of the ſeaſons, we may 
ſay, knoweth no man. 

In the ſtate of uncertainty we are now in, ſo it is; 
two men believing in the ſame God, holding the ſame 
faith, the ſame Saviour, the ſame doctrine, and aiming 
at the ſame Heaven, yet cannot agree to go to that 
Heaven, or worſhip that God, or believe in that Sa- 
viour, the ſame way, or after the ſame manner: nay, 
they cannot know, or conceive of God, or of Heaven, 
or of the Redeemer, or indeed of any one principle of 
the Chriſtian religion, in the ſame manner, or form 
the ſame ideas of thoſe things in their minds. | 

It is true, the different capacities and faculties of 
men, are, in part, a reaſon for this; by which it is oc- 


oy caſioned, 
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cafioned, that ſcarce two men together have the ſame 
notions and apprehenſions even of one and the ſame 
thing, becauſe their underſtandings are led by different 
guides, and they ſee by different lights. 

But this is not all; they are not alike honeſt to the 
light they have: three men read the ſame doctrinal ar- 
ticles ſay it be of the Trinity, or of any other, and they 
all examine the foundation of it in the Scripture : one 
thinks verily he has found out the myſtery effectually, 
goes on with his enquiries, and brings every ſcripture, 
and every paſlage, to correſpond exactly with his firſt 
notion; and thus he confirms himſelf immovably in 
his opinion; and it 1s ſo clear to him, that he cannot 
only never be argued out of it, but can entertain no 
good opinion of any man that conceives of it in any 
other way ; but takes him for an enemy to the ortho- 
dox doctrine, and that he merits to be expelled out of 
Chriſt's church, denied the Chriſtian communion, 
and, in fhort, treats him with no reſpect, no, nor 
thinks of him with charity. | 

Another comes to the ſame ſcripture, and in queſt 
of the ſame dottrine, and he reads over the ſame texts, 
and receives notions from them directly oppoſite to the 
other, or, at leaſt, very remote from them: he follows 
in his ſearch through alt the corroborating texts, and 
is confirmed in his firſt opinion from them all. He 
grows as immovable in his received conſtruction of the 
Scripture, as the other ; and all is fo clear to him, that 
he not only can never be argued out of his opinion, 
but can entertain no good opinion of any man that 
conceives of it any other way, but takes him for an 


enemy to the orthodox doctrine. 
So The 
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- The third man, he reads over all the ſame texts of 
Scripture, but doing it with an indifference as to the 
ſubſtance, and whether he receives right information 
or no, truly he' comes away with a calmneſs of mind 
as to the ſubſtance ; and as he went with no great con- 
cern about being certain, ſo he comes back as uncer- 
tain as he went, | 

Theſe three men are enough to fill the whole world 
full of diſputes about religion. The firſt two meet, 
and being equally poſitive of their being infallibly 
guided, equally warm in defending their opinions, and 
equally tenacious of them ; and, above all, equally void 
of charity to the other ; truly they fall out, part, con- 
demn, cenſure, revile, and, as opportunity and power 
offers, at laſt perſecute one another, and all one an- 
others adherents. 

The third, half informed, indifferent man, he comes 
in between theſe two, laughs at them both, ſays they 
are a parcel of furious Chriſtians, that the thing is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to be known, that it is no article 
of faith, ſo as that without deciding it, a man cannot 
be ſaved ; ſays they are a parcel of fools, to fall out 
thus about what they cannot be certain of; and that 
they may go to Heaven, though they ſhould not under- 
| ſtand it till they come there: and thus the world comes 
to be divided. | 

Could they differ with humility, they would differ 
with charity ; but it is not to be in religion, whatever 
it may be in civil or political affairs; for there is a 
thing called zeal, which men call a grace in religion, 
and eſteem a duty; and this makes men fall out in 
religious matters, with a more fatal warmth, and 
| . more 
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more animoſity, than in other caſes : according te 
Hudibras ; 


« Zeal makes men fight like mad or drunk, 
« 1 or dame religion as for punk.“ 


Nor is this the fate only of the Chriſtian religion, 

though it is more ſo there than in any other; but it is 
the ſame in other caſes, as between the Perſians and 
the Turks, about the ſucceſſors of their prophet Ma- 
homet. It was ſo of old between the Heathens and 
the Jews: and the Aſſyrian monarch prepared a fiery 
furnace for thoſe that would not fall down and wor- 
ſhip the great image that he had ſet up. 
In the primitive times of God's church, the heathen 
did the ſame by the Chriſtians, and Chriſtianos ad Leones, 
was the common cry; but when the church came to 
its halcyon days, Conſtantine the Great gave peace to 
the Chriſtians ; and it was but a little while that they 
enjoyed that peace, before they fell out by the way; 
the Arian hereſies roſe up, and differing opinions rent 
the ſtate into factions, the church into ſchiſms, and, in 
the ſpace of two reigns, the Arians perſecuted the Or- 
thodox, and the Orthodox the Arians, almoſt with the 
ſame fury as the heathens had perſecuted them both 
before. 

From thence to our time, perſecution has been the 
practice even of all parties, as they have been cloathed 
with power, and as their differences have moved them. 
For example: In all the Chriſtian countries, there is 
a mortal feud between Papiſt and Proteſtant; and 
though indeed the former have carried their zeal far- 
theſt, yet the latter have not been able to ſay, they 
have 
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have not perſecuted in their tun, though not with fire 
and aggot. 

What wars and bloodſhed moleſted Europe on the 
account of religion in Germany? eſpecially ti the 
general pacific+*ion of thoſe trouble s at the tr aty of 
Weſtphalia ; when the Proteſtants, having had the ap- 
parent advantage of the war, obtained the everlaſting 
ſettlement of their religion, as well as liberties, through 
the whole Empire. 

Since thoſe times, what perſecution in the ſame 
country, between the Lutheran and Calviniſt chur- 
ches? And how little charity is among them? Info, 
much, that the Lutherans to this day will not allow the 
reformed Evangelic churches, (ſo the Calviniſts are 
called) liberty to aſſemble for worſhip within the gates 
of their cities, or give them Chriſtian burial, 

I avoid looking too near home, or ſearching in Scot- 
land and England among the unhappy diviſions of 
Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian, church of England and diſ- 
ſenter,, and this I do, becauſe it is at home: but it is 
too evident, that all theſe come either from mens being 
negligent of right informations, or too tenacious when 


they have it; for it is evident, it all men would be ho- 


neſt to the light they have, and favourable to their 
neighbours, we might hope, that how many ſeveral 
ways ſoever we choſe to walk towards Heaven, we 
ſhould all meet there at laſt. 

I look upon all the ſeeds of religious diſſenſion, as 
tares ſowed by the Devil among the wheat: and it 
may be obſerved, that though, as I have already ſaid, 
the Aſſyrians perſecuted the Jews, and the. Romans 
the Chriſtians, yet, where the Devil is immediately 
and perſonally worſhipped, there we meet with little 


or 


— 
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or no perſecution; for Satan, having a kind of peace. 
able dominion there, offers them no diſturbance; he 
. defires no innovation; he finds the ſweetneſs of it, 
and lets it alone, 

But if once they talk of other gods before him, he is 
far leſs eaſy; there he is continually ſowing ſtrife, and 
hatching diviſions among them; for, like all other 
monarchs, the Devil likes to reign alone. 

. It would be too long a taſk here, to reckon up the 
ſeveral ſorts of differences in religion, even among us 
in England ; where, if two happen to differ, preſently, 
like St. Paul to St. Peter, they withſtand one another 
to the face; that is to ſay, carry on the diſpute to the 
utmoſt extremity. 

But there 1s another queſtion before me, and that is 
not only, Why there are ſuch differences in the points 
of religion? And why are religious differences hotter 
and more irreconcilable than other breaches? But, 
why are there more differences of this kind among us, 
than among any other nations in the world ? 

Certainly, this puſhing on our religious broils to 
the extremity, is the peculiar of this country of Eng- 
land, and is not the fame thing in other places; and 
the variety is ſuch here, that, it is ſaid, there are more 
ſeveral commpnions or communities of religious kinds 
in England, than in all the other Proteſtant countries 
in the world. | 

The beſt and moſt charitable anſwer that I can think 
of to give for this, is to compliment ourſelves, and ſay, 
it is becauſe we are the moſt religious nation in the 
world; that is to ſay, that we, in general, ſet more 
ſeriouſly to work, to enquire into the ſubſtance and 


nature of religion ; to examine principles, and weigh 
-= as 
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the reaſons of things, than other people; being more 
concerned for, and anxious about the affairs of God, 
of Heaven, and our ſouls; that thinking, as we ought 
to do, that religion 1s of the utmoſt concern to us, and 
that it is of the laſt moment to us to be certain about 
it, and well grounded in the points before us, particu- 
larly whether we are rightly informed or not; this 
anxious concern makes us jealous of every opinion, 
and tenacious of our own, breaks much in upon the 
cuſtom of ſubmitting our judgments to the clergy, as 
is the caſe in countries where people are more indiffe- 
rent in their ſearch after theſe things, and more un- 
concerned in the certainty or uncertainty of them. 

I muſt acknowledge, that I think the true, and the 
only juſt reaſon that can be given for this matter, is 
not, that we are more furious than other people, more” 
cenſorious and raſh in our judgments; that we have 
leſs charity, or leſs patience, in debating religious 
points, than other people: but the truth is, that we 
have leſs indifference about them, and we cannot fit 
down contented with a ſlight and overly enquiry, or a 
curſory or ſchool anſwer to the doubts in queſtion : 
but we make it a thing of abſolute neceſſity to bæfully 
informed of, and therefore are earneſt in the enquiry ; 
and knowing the Scripture to be the great rule of faith, 
the ſtandard for life and doctrine, we fly thither and 
ſearch for ourſelves; not having Popery enough to ex- 
peR an infallible judge, nor indifference enough to ac- 
quieſce in the judgment of the clergy; and perhaps a 
little too tenacious of our own interpretation, even in 
things we are uninſtructed about. 

This indeed I take to be the trye reaſon why reli- 
gious diſputes encreaſe ſo much here, and why there 


are 
2 
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are ſach ſeparations and ſchiſms among us, more than 
they are in any other nation in the world, 
I know much of it is laid to the door of the confu- 
ſions they were all in here, during the bloody inteſtine 
wars in the years 1640 to 1650, and the liberty given 
to all opinions, to ſet up themſelves at that time: but 
I wave that, as a queſtion that tends to more diviſion, 
I believe, the reaſon I have given for it, ſtands as well 
grounded, and as likely to be approved, as any I can 
give, Or as any that has been given in this caſe. 
There is another difficult queſtion, which ſtill re- 
mains before us; and that is, What remedy can we 
apply to this malady? And firſt, I muſt anſwer nega- 
tively; not to have us be leſs religious, that we might 
differ leſs about it; but to have us exerciſe more cha- 
rity in our diſputes, that we might differ more like 
men of temper, and more like Chriſtians, than we do. 
This is ſtriking at the root of religious differences; for 
if they were carried on mildly, with a peaceable ſpirit, 
willing to be informed; a diſpoſition to love as bre- 
thren, though in every thing not like minded; our 
variety of opinions would not then have the name of 
differences, we ſhould not ſeparate in cemmunion and 
in charity, though we did not agree in every thing we 
were to believe, or not believe, about religion, | 
It is hard that we ſhould ſay, theſe differences are the 
conſequences of a nation having more religion than 
their neighbours, ſince we have ſtill this one part too 
little; and, as I ſuppoſe us to have more religion, I 
muſt be obliged to grant, we have not enough more; 
for if, as we have juſt ſo much more religion, as is ſuf- 
ficient to make us quarrelſome in religious diſputes, if 
we had yet as much more as were ſufficient to make us 
| peaceable 
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peaceable again after it, then we ſhould be religious to 
the purpoſe. 

So that, in a word, our being ſo religious, as above, 
is only an unhappy middle compoſition between the 
enquiring and fully informed Chriſtian, on one hand, 
and the careleſs, indifferent, unconcerned temper, that 
takes up with any thing, on the other hand : and this 
I take to be a juſt, though ſhort account of our differ- 
ences in England about religion. 

It might be a very uſeful queſtion to ſtart here, 
namely, where all our unhappy religious differences 
will end? I, that am not willing to give the worſt na- 
tured anſwer, where the beſt and kindeſt will hold 
water, am, for the preſent, diſpoſed to anſwer in ge- 
neral, rather than deſcend to particulars, viz. in Hea- 
ven; there all our unkind, unchriſtian, unneighbour- 
ly, unbrotherly differences will end ; we ſhall freely 
ſhake hands there, with many a pardoned finner, that 
here we bid ſtand off; embrace many a publican, that 
here we think it a diſhonour to converſe with ; ſee 
many a heart, that we have broken here with cenſures, 
reproachings, and revilings, made whole again by the 
balm of the ſame Redeemer's blood. 

There we fhall ſee, that there have been other flocks 
than thoſe of our fold, other paths to Heaven than 
thoſe we ſhut men out from ; that thoſe we have ex- 
communicated, have been taken into that ſuperior 
communion ; and thoſe we have placed at our leſt- 
hands, have been there ſummoned to the right-hand ; 
all ſeparations will be there taken away, and the mind 
of every Chriſtian be entirely reconciled to one an- 
other; no diviſions, no differences, no charging ſin- 
cere minds with hypocriſy, or embracing painted hy- 


pocrites 
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pocrites for ſaints; every thing to be ſeen, and to he 
known, as it really is, and by a clear light; none will 
deſire to deceive, none be ſubje to be deceived, 
There we ſhall look upon all we have done and ſaid 
in prejudice of the character of our brethren, with a 
juſt change, and ſufficiently repair to one another all 
the injurious things we have ſaid, or indeed but 
thought of one another, by rejoicing in the common 
, felicity, and praiſing the ſovereign glory, that had re- 
ceived thoſe we had fooliſhly rejected, and let thoſe 
into the ſame Heaven, whom we had in the abundance 
of our pride, and the penury of our charity, ſhut out, 

How many actions of men, which we, ſeeing.only 
their outfide, have now cenſured, ſhall we find there, 
by that penetration that cannot err, be accepted for 
their inſide ſincerity ? How many an opinion, that we 
condemn here, ſhall we ſee then to be orthodox? In a 
word, how many contradicting notions and principles, 
which we thought inconſiſtent with true religion, ſhall 
we find then to be reconcilable to themſelves, to one 
another, and to the fountain of truth ? 

All the difficulties in our conceptions of things in- 
viſible, will then be explained; all the do&rines of the 
immutability of the divine councils, will then be recon- 
cilable to the changeable eyents of things, and to the 
varieties often happening in the world: the unchange- 
ableneſs of the eternal decrees will then appear; and 
yet the efficacy of praying to God to do this, or not do 
that, to pardon, forgive, ſpare, and forbear, which we 
now ſay is inconſiſtent with thoſe unchangeable decrees, 
ſhall be reconcilable to that unchangeableneſs, in a 
manner to us now inconceiveable. 

And 
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And this is the foundation of what I now advance, 
viz, That in Heaven all our differences in religion will 
be reconciled, and will be at an end. If any man aſk 
me, whether they cannot be ended before? I anſwer, 
If we were all thoroughly convinced that they would 
be reconciled then, we ſhould certainly put an end to 
them before : but it is impoſhble to be done. Mens 
convictions of the greateſt and moſt certain truths, are 
not equal to one another, or equal to the weight and 
fignificancy of thoſe truths ; and therefore, ſuch a ge- 
neral effect of this affair cannot be expected on this fide 

of time. 5 
There is one very great reconciler of religious dif- 
ferences in this world, which has ſometimes been made 
uſe of by Providence to heal the breaches in Chriſtian 
charity among religious people; and it is, generally 
ſpeaking, very effectual: but it is a bitter draught; a 
potion that goes down with great reluctance, and that 
is perſecution. This generally reconciles the differences 
of Chriſtians, about the leſſer matters in religion: the 
primitive churches, while under the Roman perſecu- 
tions, had a much greater harmony among themſelves, 
and very few ſchiſms and diviſions broke out among 
them. When they did differ in any particular points, 
they wrote healing epiſtles to one another, contended 
with modeſty and with charity, and referred willingly 
their notions to be decided by ,one another : they did 
not ſeparate communion, and excommunicate whole 
churches and nations, for a diſpute about the celebra- 
tion of Eaſter; or unchurch one another for the queſ- 
tion of receiving and rebaptizing of penitents, as was 
afterwards the caſe, The furnace of affliftion burnt 
up all that droſs; the fury of their perſecutors kept 
| their 
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their minds humble, their zeal for religion hot; and 
their affection for, and their charity to one another en- 
creaſed, as their liberty and their number were leſ- 
ſened. 

Thus Biſhop Ridley, and Biſhop Hooper; the firſt 
a rigid church of England biſhop ; the other, almoſt a 
Preſbyterian, or at leaſt a Calviniſt, like Peter and 
Paul, differed hotly, and withſtood one another to the 
face, in the very beginning of the Reformation: but 
when they came to burn for their religion, fire and 
faggot ſhewed them the reconcilableneſs of all their 
diſputes; convinced them that it was poſſible for both 
to hold faſt the truth in ſincerity, and yet entertain 
differing notions of the rites and outſides of the divine 
economy; and at the ſtake they ended all their diſ- 
putes, wrote healing letters to one another, and became 
fellow-martyrs and confeſſors for that very profeſſion 
which was ſo intermixed with cenſure and diſlike 
before. 

And let all that think of this remedy remember, that 
whenever theſe quarrelſome Chriſtians come, by per- 
fecution, or any other incident, to be thus reconciled 
in their charity, they find always a great deal to aſk 
pardon of one another for, with reſpect to what is paſt; 
all their violence, heat of zeal, and much more heat of 

paſſion; all their breach of charity, their reproaches 
and cenſures, and hard words, which have paſſed be- 
tween them, will only then ferve to bring them toge- 
ther with more affection, and to embrace more warm- 
ly; for, depend upon it, all the differences in religion 
among good men, (for I do not mean eſſential, doc- 
- trinal, and fundamental differences) ſerve only to make 
them all aſhamed of themſelves at laſt. - 
| O 
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OF THE WONDERFUL EXCELLENCY OF 


Negative REL1G10N and negative VIRTUE. 


EGATIVE virtue ſets out like the Phariſee, with 

God, I thank thee; it is a piece of religious pa- 
geantry; a jointed baby, dreſſed up gay; but ſtripped of 
its gewgaws, it appears a naked lump, fit only to pleaſe 
children and deceive fools; it is the hope of the hypo- 
crite; it is a cheat upon the neighbourhood, a dreſs for 
without doors, for it is of no uſe within; it is a maſk 
put on for a character, and as generally it is uſed to cheat 
others, it is ſo ignorantly embraced, that we cheat even 
ourſelves with it, | 

In a word, negative virtue is poſitive vice, at leaſt, 
when it is made uſe of in any of the two laſt caſes ; 
namely, either as a maſk to deceive others, or as a miſt 
to deceive ourfelves. If a man were to look back upon 
it, to ſee in what part he could take up his neſt, or lay 
a foundation of hope for the ſatis faction of his mind, 
as to future things, he would find it the moſt uncom- 
fortable condition to go out of the world with, that 
any man in the world can think. 

The reaſon. is plain; compare it with the publican, 
whom ſuch a man deſpiſes: here is my landlord is a 
drunkard, one of my tenants is a thief, ſuch a poor 
man is a ſwearer, ſach a rich man a blaſphemer, ſuch 
a tradeſman is a cheat, ſuch a juſtice of the peace is an 

Vox. III. M atheiſt, 
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atheiſt, ſuch a rakiſh fellow is turned highwayman, 
ſach a beau is debauched ; but III that am cloathed 
in negatives, and walk in the light of my own vanity,— 
I live a ſober, regular, retired life; I am an honeſt man; 
I defraud nobody; no man ever heard me ſwear, or an 
ill word come out of my mouth; I never talk irreli- 
giouſly or profanely, and I am never miſſed out of my 
ſeat at church. God, I thank thee! I am not debauch- 
ed, I am no highwayman, no murderer, &c.: now, 
what is the difference of all theſe? I muſt confeſs, 
ſpeaking of all theſe together, and of what is uſually 
the end of them, I think a man had better be any 
of them, nay, almoſt all of them together, than the 
man himſelf; and my reaſon is, in a few words, as 
follows : 

All theſe know themſelves to be wicked perſons ; 
conſcience, though - for a time oppreſſed and kept 
under, yet upon all occafions tells them plainly what 
their condition is, and oftentimes they repent. It is 
true, ſometimes they do not; God is pleaſed ſometimes 
to treat them in the vindictive attribute, and they are 
cut off in their crimes, inſenſible and ſtupid, without a 
ſpace or a heart to repent; and therefore, let none take 
hope in their profligate living, from what I am going 
to lay. | 
Again ; others, though they do repent, and God is 
pleaſed to give them the grace to return to him as pe- 
nitents, come to it very late, and ſometimes under a 
ſevere hand, as perhaps on a death-bed, or under ſome 
diſaſter, and oftentimes at the gallows. 

But ſtill J ſay, thoſe men, though they fin, they do 
it as a crime, and when they come to be told of it 
often, they are brought to repent: but the negative 

| Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian I ſpeak of, is ſo full of Himſelf, ſo perſuaded 
that he is good enough, and religious enough already, 
that he has no thoughts of any thing, unleſs it be to 
pull off his hat to God Almighty now and then, and 
thank him, that he has no need of him; this is the 
opiate that doſes his ſoul, even to the laſt gaſp; and it 
is ten thouſand to one, but the lethargic dtcam ſhoots 
him through the gulph at once, and he never opens his 
eyes, till he arrives in that light where all things are 
naked and open; where he ſees, too late, that he has 
been a cheat to himſelf, and has been hurried by his 
own pride, in a cloud of negatives, into a ſtate of poſi- 
tive deſtruction, without remedy, 

I am reading no particular man's fate; God forbid ! 
I reſtrain it to no circumſtances; I point out no perſons ; 
it is too ſolemn a thing to make it a ſatire; it is the 
ſtate, not the man, I ſpeak of; let the guilty apply it 
to themſelves, and the proud, good man humble him- 
ſelf, and avoid it. 

I have obſerved, that many fall into this caſe by the 
exceſſive vanity of being thought well of by their 
neighbours, obtaining a character, &c.; it is a delu- 
fion very fatal to many; a good name is indeed a pre- 
cious ointment, and, in ſome caſes, is better than life : 
but, with your pardon, Mr. Negative, it muſt be a 
good name for good deeds ; or otherwiſe, a good name 
upon a bad life, is a painted whore, that has a gay 
countenance upon a rotten, diſeaſed, corrupted cat- 
caſe, 

Much to be preferred is the general ſlander of a pre- 
judiced age, and a ſtate of univerſal calumny, where 
the mind is free from the guilt they charge : ſuch a 

M 2 | man, 
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man, though the world ſpits upon and deſpiſes him, 
looks in with comfort, and looks up with hope. 


— Hic murus Aheneus eſto, 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. 
| Vigs. 


General contempt, univerſal reproach, is a life that 
requires a world of courage and ſteadineſs of mind to 
ſupport: but, be this my portion in this world, with a 
heart that does not reproach me with, the guilt, much 
rather than to be a man of negatives only, and whom all 
the world careſſes with their good wiſhes, and good 
opinion, but is himſelf empty of real virtue, a hypo- 
crite at bottom, a cheat, and under the deluſion of it; 
whoſe portion is with hypocrites, and who can neither 
look in, or look up with pleaſure, but muſt look with- 
out himſelf for all that can be called good, either by 
others, or by himſelf, 
As at the great and laſt day, the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be diſcloſed, ſo I am perſuaded, the opinion we 
have of one another here, will be one of the things 
which will be there, and perhaps not till then fully 
re&ified; and as we ſhall be there thoroughly enlight- 
ened, we ſhall find room to ſee, that we have been 
much miſtaken in our notions of virtue and vice, reli- 
gion and irreligion, in the characters of our neigh- 
bours: and I am perſuaded, we ſhall ſee many of our 
_ acquaintances placed at the right-hand of a righteous 
Judge, whoſe characters we have oppreſſed with ſlan- 
ders, and whom we have cenſoriouſly placed at his left- 
hand here: and many a painted hypocrite, who has in- 
ſulted his neighbour with, Stand off ! I am holier than 
thou; or whom he has turned from with diſdain, and 
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with a This publican ! placed at the left-hand, whom 
we made no doubt we ſhould have ſeen at the right- 
hand in triumph. 

This is a ſupport to the mind of a good man, even 
when his enemies, as David ſays, gnaſh upon him with 
their teeth, and have him in derifion; that is to ſay, 
when he is ran down by univerſal clamour, and 
damned by the tongues of men, even for this world 
and another. | 


Happy the man, who with exalted ſoul, 

Knows how to rate the great and proſp*rous fool; 
Who can the inſults of the ſtreet contemn, 

And values not the rage or tongues of men? 

He, like the Sun, exiſts on his own flame, 

And when he dies, is to himſelf a fame. 


But take this with you, as you go, that as negative 
praiſe will build no man comfort, ſo negative virtue 
will not ſupport the mind under univerſal contempt, 
Scandal is much worſe than flander; for the firſt is 
founded upon real guilt, the other attacks innocence. 
Nothing is a ſcandal, but what is true; nothing is a 
ſlander, but what is falſe. 

He that fortifies himſelf againſt reproach, muſt do it 
with a certain reſerve of real, ſolid virtue and piety; 
it muſt be uprightneſs and integrity, that muſt pre- 
ſerve him; nothing but a fand of what is good, can 
ſupport the mind under the reproach of being all that 
is bad; I do not mean neither, that the man muſt be per- 
fe, have no follies or failings, have made no excurſions, 
have nothing to be laid to the charge of his character; 
for where then ſhall the man be found I am ſpeaking 
of? And I may be faid to be deſcribing the black-ſwan, 
a perſon that is not, and never was to be found : but 
3 the 
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the right way of judging men, and the way which alone 
can be juſt, is to judge of them by their general con- 
duct; and ſo a man may, in his own mind, juſtly de- 
nominate himſelf : as every good action does not de- 
nominate me to be a good man, ſo neither does every 
failing, every folly, no, nor eyery ſcandalous action, 
denominate me a hypocrite, or a wicked man ; other- 
wiſe, ſome of the moſt eminent ſaints in Scripture, 
and of every age fince the Scripture was written, are 
gone to the Devil; and it will be hard to ſay, there 
was ever a good man in the world. 

But I return to my ſubject, the negative good man; 
and let me examine him a little in his juſt character, 
in his conduct, public and private: he is no drunkard, 
but is intoxicated with the pride of his own worth ; he 
is a good neighbour, a common arbitrator and peace- 
maker in other families, but a curſed tyrant in his own; 
he appears in a public place of worſhip for a ſhow, but 
never enters into his cloſet and ſhuts the door about 
him, to pray to Him that ſees in ſecret; he is covered 
with the vain-glorious and oſtentatious part of cha- 
rity, but does all his alms before men, to be ſeen of 
them; he is mighty eager in the daties of the ſecond 
table, but regardleſs of the firſt ; appearing religious, to 
be ſeen and taken notice of by men ; but between God 
and his own ſoul, no intercourſe, no communication : 
What 1s this man? And what comfort is there of the 
life he lives? He knows little, or perhaps nothing of 
faith, repentance, and a Chriſtian mortified life; in a 
word, he is a man perfect in the circumſtances of reli- 
gion, and perfectly a ſtranger to the eſſential part of 
religion. 
Take 
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Take this man's converſation apart, enter into the 
private and retired part of it, what notions has he of 
miſpent hours, and of the natural reflux of all our mi- 
nutes, on to the great center and gulph of life, eternity? 
Does he know how to put a right value upon time? 
Does he eſteem it the life-blood of his ſoul, as it really 
is, and act in all the moments of it, as one that muſt 
account for them? Alas! this is of no weight with ſuch 
a man; he is too full of himſelf to enter into any no- 
tions about an account, either for miſpent time, or any 
thing elſe miſdone; but, perſuading himſelf that he 
never did any thing amiſs, entertains no notion of 
judgment to come, eternity, or any thing in it. 

What room has a man to expatiate in his thoughts 
upon ſo immenſe and inconceivable a ſubject as that 
of eternal duration, whoſe thoughts are all taken up, 
and ſwelled top-full with his own extraordinary ſelf. 
It would be impoſſible for any man in the world to 
entertain one proud thought of himſelf, if he had but 
one right idea of a future ſtate, Could ſuch a man 
think, that any thing in him, or any thing he could do, 
could purchaſe for him a felicity that was to laſt to 
eternity? What! that a man ſhould be capable, in one 
moment, (for life is not that in length, compared to 
eternity) to do any thing for which he ſhould deſerve to 
be made happy to eternity ? 

If then you can form no equality between what he 
can do, and what he ſhall receive, leſs can it be found- 
ed upon his negative virtue, or what he has forborne to 
do; and if neither his negative nor his poſitive piety 
can be equal to the reward, and to the eternity that 
reward is to laſt for, what then is become of the Pha- 
riſe? He muſt think no more of himſelf, for all his 
| M 4 boaſts ; 
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boaſts; neither of his negatives nor his poſitives, but 
of a rich, unbounded grace, that rewards according to 
itſelf, not according to what we can do; and that to be 
. Judged at the laſt day according to our works, if lite- 
rally underſtood, would be to be undone; but we are 
to be judged by the ſincerity of our repentance; be re- 
warded according to the infinite grace of God, and 
purchaſe of Chriſt, with a ſtate of bleſſedneſs to an end- 
leſs eternity. 

Indeed this eternity is not a meditation ſuitable to 
the man I am talking of; it is a ſublime thought, 
which his bloated imagination has never deſcended to, 
or engaged in; and when it comes, he is like to have 
as little comfort of it, as he has had thought about it. 

Now let us bring him more nearly and ſeriouſly 
to a converſe with the inviſible world: he looks 
into it with horror and dreadful apprehenſions, as 
Felix, when St, Paul reaſoned of temperance, 
righteouſneſs, and of judgment to come. Felix was 
a moral heathen, that is to ſay, a man of negatives, 
like him I am ſpeaking of. What was then the 
caſe? He trembled. Pray, what is it reaſonable to 
think Fcelix trembled at? If I may give my opinion, 
who am but a very mean expoſitor of texts, it was 
this, or ſomething like it. 

Felix was a philoſopher, as well as a man of power, 
and by his wiſdom, as' alſo by his reyerence of the 
Gods, which, at that time, was the ſum of religion, 
had been a man of morals, a man that had practiſed 
temperance and righteouſneſs, as the life which was 
unqueſtionably to be rewarded by the powers above, 
with an Elyſian felicity; that is to bo 8Y; according to the 
Roman 
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Roman maxim, that the Gods were the rewarders of 
virtue. 

But when the bleſſed Apoſtle came to reaſon with 
Felix, how unlikely it was that theſe negatives ſhould 
purchaſe our happineſs hereafter, he ſhewed him, that 
the Gods could not be in debt to us for the practice of 
virtue, which was indeed no more than living moſt 
ſajtable to our reaſon; that a life of virtue and temper- 
ance was its own reward, by giving a healthy body, a 
clear head, a compoſed life, &c. fitting the man for all 
other worldly enjoyments, adequate to his reaſon, and 
his preſent felicity as a man : but eternal happineſs 
muſt come from another ſpring ; namely, from the in- 
finite, unbounded grace of a provoked God, who hav- 
ing erected a righteous tribunal, where every heart 
ſhould be ſearched, and where every tongue would 
confeſs itſelf guilty, and ſtand ſelf-condemned, Jeſus 
Chriſt, whom Paul preached, would ſeparate ſuch as by 
faith and repentance he had brought home, and united 
to himſelf by the grace of adoption, and on the foot of 
his having laid down his life a ranſom for them, had 
appointed them to ſalvation. 

When poor negative Fœlix heard this, and that all 
his philoſophy, his temperance, and righteouſneſs, if it 
had been ten thouſand times as great, could weigh no- 
thing, and plead nothing for him at that judicature ; 
and that he began to ſee the juſtice and reaſon of this, 
for Paul reaſoned him into it; I ſay, when he ſaw this, 
he trembled indecd, as well he might, and as all nega- 
tive people will. 

What a ſtrange idea muſt that Phariſee have of God, 
who went up with the publican to the temple to pray : 
it is obſervable, he went with a good ſtock of aſſurance 
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in his face, that could come to the altar, as he did, not 
to offer any ſacrifice; we do not find he carried any 
offering, or beſpoke the prieſt to make any atonement ; 
he wanted no prieſts to. make any confeſſion to; good 
man, as he thought he was, he had no fins to confeſs; 
he rather came up to the altar to even accounts with 
Heaven ; and, like the other man in the goſpel, tell 
God that he had fulfilled the whole law, and had done 
all thoſe things that were commanded, even from his 
youth : fo, as before, he only pulled off his hat to his 
God, and let him know, that there was nothing be- 
tween them at preſent, and away he goes about his bu- 
ſineſs. 

But the poor wretch whom he deſpiſed, and whom 
he had left behind him, for he durſt come no farther, 
acted quite another part. He had, at firſt indeed, in 
ſenſe of his duty, reſolved to go up to the temple; but 
when he ſaw the ſplendor and majeſty of God repre- 
ſented by the glory of that elevated building; J ſay, 
when he ſaw that, though a great way off, and then 
looked into his own heart, all his negative confidences 
failing him, and a ſenſe of miſerable circumſtances 
coming upon him, he ſtops ſhort, and with a blow of 
reflection, and perfectly unmixed with any of the Pha- 
Tifee's pride, he looks down in humility, but lifts up 
his heart in a penitential faith, with a * Lord be merci- 
ful to me a ſinner ! 

Here was faith, repentance, duty, and confeſſion, all 
conjoined in one act, and the man's work was done at 
once, —he went away juſtified; when the negative 
Phariſee went home the ſame ſelf-vain wretch that he 
came out, with God, I thank thee, in his mouth, and a 
maſs of pride in his heart, that nothing could convince. 


In 
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In what glorious colours do the Scriptures, upon all 
occaſions, repreſent thoſe two hand-in-hand graces, 
faith and repentance? There is not one mention of 
faith in the whole Scripture, but what is recommend- 
ing ſome way or other to our admiration, and to our 
practice; it is the foundation and the top- ſtone of all 
religion, the right-hand to lead, and the left-hand to 
ſupport, in the whole. journey of a Chriſtian, even 
through this world, and into the next: in a word, it is 
the ſum and ſubſtance of the goſpel foundation. 

Religion ſeems to have been founded upon three 
eſtabliſhments in the world; in all which, the terms 
of life are laid down at the end of our acceptance 
of it, 

The firſt eſtabliſhment was with Adam in Paradiſe ; 
the terms of which were, —Forbear, and live. 

The ſecond eſtabliſhment was with the children of 
Iſrael, in the giving of the law; the terms of which 
were, —Do, and live, 

The third eſtabliſhment is that of the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; the terms of which are, — Believe, and live. 

So that, in a word, faith is the ſubſtance and ful- 
filling of goſpel religion, the plan of righteouſneſs, and 
the great efficient of eternal life. | 

Now let us follow this poor negative wretch. to his 
death-bed ; and there, having very little other notion 
of religion, for it is the fate of thoſe that truſt to their 
negative, to have little elſe in their thoughts, if a good 
man come to talk with him, if he talks out of that way, 
he puts him all into confuſion ; for if he cannot ſwim 
upon the bladders of his negatives, he drowns immedi- 
ately, or he byoys himſelf up above your reproofs, and 
goes on as before: he js a little like the Poliſh Captain, 
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Uratz, who was executed for the murder of Mr. 
Thynne, who, when they talked to him of repentance, 
and of Jeſus Chriſt, ſaid, he was of ſuch and ſuch a 
family, and he hoped God would have ſome reſpe& to 
him as a gentleman. 

But what muſt a poor miniſter do, who being filled 
with better principles, prays for this vain-glorious 
man ? Muſt he ſay, Lord, accept this good man, for he 
has been no drunkard, no ſwearer, no debauched per- 
ſon ; he has been a juſt, a charitable man, has done a 
great deal of good among his neighbours, and never 
wilfully wronged any man; he has not been ſo wicked 
as it is the cuſtom of the times to be; nor has he ſhewn 
bad examples to others; Lord be merciful to this ex- 
cellent good man! 

No, no, the poor fincere miniſter knows better 
things, and if he prays with him, he turns him quite 
inſide out ; repreſents him as a poor miſtaken creature, 
who now ſees that he is nothing, and has nothing in 
himſelf, but caſts himſelf entirely, as a miſerable loſt 
finner, into the arms of a moſt merciful Saviour, pray- 
ing to be accepted on the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
no other ; ſo that there is all his negative bottom un- 
ravelled at once; and if this is not his caſe, it muſt be 
worſe. _ 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


Of liſtening to the Voice of PROVIDENCE. 


E are naturally backward to inform ourſelves of 

our duty to our Maker, and to ourſelves; it is 
a ſtudy we engage in with great reluctance, and it is 
but too agreeable to us, when we meet with any diffi- 
culty which we think gives us a juſt occafion to throw 
off any farther enquiries of that kind. 

Hence I obſerve the wiſeſt of men often run into 
miſtakes about the things, which, ſpeaking of religion, 
we call duty, taking up flight notions of them, and be- 
lieving they underſtood enough of them; by which 
they rob themſelves of the advantage, as well as com- 
fort of a farther ſearch : or, on the other hand, taking 
up with the general knowledge of religious principles, 
and the common duties of a Chriſtian life, are ſatisfied 
with knowing what they ſay is ſufficient to carry them 
to Heaven, without enquiring into thoſe things which 
are helpful and aſſiſtant to make that ſtrait path eaſy 
and pleaſant to themſelves, and to make them uſeful to 
others by the way. 

Solomon was quite of another opinion, when he bid 
us cry after knowledge, and lift up our voice for under- 
ſtanding ; dig for her as for ſilver, and ſearch for her as 
for hidden treaſure. It is certain here, that he meant reli- 
gious knowledge ; and it is explained in the very next 

; words, 
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words, with an encouraging promiſe to thoſe that ſhalt 
enter upon the ſearch, viz, Then ſhalt thou under. 
ſtand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God. 

I am of apinion, that it is our unqueſtioned duty 
to enquire after every thing in our journey to the eter- 
nal habitation, which God has permitted us to know; 
and thus to raiſe difficulties in the way of our juſt 
ſearch into divine diſcoveries, is to act like Solomon's 
ſluggard, who ſaith, © There is a lion without, I ſhall 
be ſlain in the ſtreets: Prov. xxii. 13. that is, he fits 
down in his ignorance, repulſed with imaginary diffi- 
culties, without making one ſtep in the ſearch after the 
knowledge which he ought to dig for, as for hidden 
treaſure, | | 

Let us then be encouraged to our duty; let us bold- 
ly.enquire after every thing that God has permitted us 
to know : I grant, that ſecret things belong to God, 
and I ſhall labour to keep my due diſtance. But 1 
firmly believe, that there are no ſecret things belong- 
ing to God, and which, as ſuch, we are forbidden to 
enquire into, but what alſo are ſo preſerved in ſecrecy, 
that by all our enquiries we cannot arrive to the know- 
ledge of them; and it is a moſt merciful, as well as 
wiſe diſpenſation, that we are only forbid enquiring 
after theſe things which we cannot know; and that all 
thoſe things are effectually locked up from our know- 
ledge, which we are forbidden to enquire into, The 
caſe is better with us than it was with Adam; we 
have not the tree of knowledge firſt planted in our 
view, as it were tempting us with its beauty, and with- 
in our reach, and then a prohibition, upon pain of 
death: but, bleſſed be God, we may eat of all the trees 
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in the garden; and all thoſe of which we are not al- 
lowed to take, are placed both out of our fight and 
out of our reach. . | 

I am making way here to one of the trees of ſacred 
knowledge, which, though it may grow in the thickeſt 
of the wood, and be ſurrounded with ſome briars and 
thorns, ſo as to place it a little out of fight, yet I hope 
to prove that it is our duty to taſte of it, and that the 
way to come at it is both practicable and plain. 

But to wave the allegory, as I am entering into the 
niceſt ſearch of divine things, that perhaps the whole 
ſcheme of religion direQs us to; it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary at our entrance, if poſſible, to remove every dif- 
ficulty, explain every principle, and lay down every 
foundation ſo undeniably clear, that nothing may ap- 
pear dark or myſterious in our firſt conceptions of 
things; no ſtumbling-block lie at the threſhold, and 
the humble reader may meet with no repulſe from his 
own apprehenſions of not underſtanding what he is 
going to read. 

Liſtening to the voice of Providence, is my ſubject: 
I am willing to ſuppoſe, in the firſt place, that I am 
writing to thoſe who acknowledge the two grand prin- 
ciples upon which all religion depends. 

I. That there is a God, a firſt great moving cauſe of 
all things, an eternal power, prior, and conſequently 
ſuperior to all power and being. 

II. That this eternal power, which I call God, is 
the creator and governor of all things, viz. of heaven 
and earth, | 

To avoid needleſs diſtinctions concerning which of 
the perſons in the godhead are exerciſed in the creat- 
ing power, and which in the governing power, J offer 
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that glorious text, P/alm xxxiii. 6, as a repulſe to all 
ſuch cavilling enquiries, where the whole Trinity is 
plainly entitled to the whole creating work :—* By the 
Word (God the Son) of the Lord (God the Father) 
were the Heavens made, and all the hoſt of them, by 
the Breath (God the Holy Ghoſt) of his mouth.” 

Having thus preſuppoſed the belief of the being, and 
the creating work of God, and declared that I am 
writing to ſuch only who are ready to own they be- 
lieve that God. is, and that he created the heaven, and 
the earth, the ſea, and all that in them is, I think I 
need not make any preamble, to introduce the follow- 
ing propoſitions, Viz. 

I. That this eternal God guides by his providence 
the whole world, which he has created by his power, 

II. That this providence manifeſts a particular care 
over, and concern in the governing and directing man, 
the beſt and laſt created creature on earth, 

Natural religion proves the firſt, revealed religion 
proves the laſt of theſe beyond contradiction. Natural 
religion intimates the neceſſity of a providence guiding 
and governing the world, from the conſequence of 
the wiſdom, juſtice, preſcience, and goodneſs of the 
Creator. 

It would be abſurd to conceive of God exerting in- 
finite power to create a world, and not concerning his 
wiſdom, which is his providence, in guiding the ope- 
rations of nature, ſo as to preſerve the order of his 
creation, and the obedience and ſubordination of con- 
ſequences and caufes throughout the courſe of that 
nature, which is, in part, the inferior life of that 
creation. 


ad 
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Revealed religion has given ſuch à light into the 
care and concern of this providence, in an eſpecial 
manner, in and over that part, of the creation called 
Man, that we muſt likewiſe deny principles, if we enter 
into diſpute about it. n 

For him the peace of the creation is Pobbeted a the 
climates made habitable, the creatures ſubjected and 
made nouriſhing, all vegetable life made medicinal; fo 
that indeed the whole creation ſeems to be entailed 
upon him as an inheritance, and given to him for a 
poſſeſſion, ſubjected to his authority, and governed by 
him, as viceroy to the King of all the earth; the ma- 
nagement of it is given to him as tenant to the great 
proprietor, who is lord of the manor, or landlord of 
the ſoil. And it cannot be conceived, without great 
inconſiſtency of thought, that this world is left entire« 
lyto man's conduct, without the ſuperviſing influence 
and the ſecret dire&ion of the Creator, 

This I call Providence ; to which I give the whole 
power of guiding and directing of the creation, and 
managing of it, by man, who is his deputy or ſubſti- 
tute; and even the guiding, influencing, and over- 
ruling man hirafelf alſo. 

Let critical annotators enter into ſpecific diſtinctions 
of Providence, and its way of acting, as they pleaſe, 
and as the formalities of the ſchoolmen direct. The 
ſhort defcription I ſhall give of it is this, That it is 
that operation of the power, wiſdom, juſtice, and good- 
neſs of God, by which he influences, governs, and 
directs, not only the means, but the events of all things 
which concern us in this world. 

I fay, it is that operation, let them call it what they 
will, which acts thus; I am no way concerned to ſhew 

Vox. III. N how 
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how it acts, or why it acts thus and thus in particular ; 
we are to reverence its ſovereignty, as it is the finger 
of God himſelf, who is the ſovereign director; and we 
are to obſerve its motions, obey its dictates, and liſten 
to its voice, as it is, and becauſe it is particularly em- 
ployed for our advantage. 
It would be a very proper and uſeful obſervation 
here, and might take up much of this work, to illuſ- 
trate the goodneſs of Providence, in that it is, as I ſay, 
particularly employed for the advantage of mankind: 
but, as this is not the main deſign, and will come in 
naturally in every part of the work I am upon, I refer 
it to the common inferences which are to be drawn 
from the particulars, as I go on. 
It is indeed, the moſt, rational foundation of the 
whole deſign before me; it is therefore, that we ſhould 
liſten to the voice of Providence, becauſe it is princi- 
pally determined, and determines all other things for 
our adyantage. 
But I return to the main ſubje&, The voice of Pro- 
vidence, the language or the meaning of Providence. 
Nothing is more frequent, than for us to miſtake 
Providence, even in its moſt viſible appearances : how 
eaſy then muſt it be, to let its filent actings, which 
perhaps are the moſt pungent and ſignificant, paſs our 
obſervation. 
- . » I am aware of the error many fall into, who deter- 
mining the univerſal currency of events to Provi- 
dence, and that not the minuteſt thing occurs in the 
courſe of life, but by the particular deſtination of 
Heaven; by conſequence, entitle Providence to the 
efficiency of their own follies: as if a perſon, pre- 
. fuming to ſmoke his pipe in a magazine of gunpow- 
der, 
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der, ſhould reproach Providence with blowing up 
the caſtle, for which indeed he ought to be hanged ; 
or a man leaving his houſe or ſhop open in the 
night, ſhould charge Providence with appointing him 
to be robbed, - and the like: nay, to carry it farther, 
every murderer or thief may allege Providence, that 
determines and direQs every thing, directed him to 
ſuch wickedneſs ; whereas, Providence itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding the crimes of men, is actively concerned in 
no evil. | 
But I paſs all theſe things; the ſubje& I am 
treating upon, is of another nature: the deſign here, 
is to inſtruct us in ſome particular things relating to 
Providence, and its government of men in the world, 
which it will be worth our while to obſerve, with- 
out enquiring how far it does or does not a@ in 
other methods. | 

There is, it is true, a difficulty to ſhake off all the 
wry ſteps which people take to amuſe themſelyes 
about Providence; and for this reaſon, I take fo 
much pains at firſt to avoid them. Many men en- 
title Providence to things which it is not concerned 
about, ſpeaking abſtractedly; but, which is a much 
worſe error, miany alſo take no notice of thoſe things 
which Providence particularly, and even in a very 
remarkable manner, diſtinguiſhes itſelf by its con- 
eern in. | 

If Providence guides the world, and directs the 
iſſues and events of things; if it commands cauſes, 
and forms the connection of circumſtances in the 
world, as no man that owns the principles men- 
tioned above, will deny ; and above all, if the general 
ſcope of Providence, and of the government of the 
N 2 werld 
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world by its influence, be for our advantage; then it 
follows neceſſarily, that it is our bufineſs, and our 
intereſt, to liſten to its voice. | | 
By liſtening to the voice of Providence, I mean, to 
ſtudy its meaning in every circumſtance of life, in 
every event; to learn to underſtand the end and de- 
fign of Providence in every thing that happens; what 
is the deſign of Providence in it reſpecting ourſelves, 
and what our duty to do upon the particular occaſion 
that offers. If a man were in danger of drowning in 
a ſhipwrecked veſſel, and Providence preſented a boat 
coming towards him, he would ſcarce want to be told, 
that it was his buſineſs to make ſignals of diſtreſs, 
that the people in the faid boat might not paſs by 
ignorant of his condition, and give him no aſſiſtance; 
if he did, and omitted it, he would have little cauſe 
to concern Providence in his ruin. 
There is certainly a rebellion againſt Providence, 
which Heaven itſelf will not always concern itſelf to 
over-rule; and he that throws himſelf into a river to 
drown himſelf, he that hangs himſelf up to a beam, 
he that ſhoots himſelf into the head with a piſtol, ſhall 
die, in ſpite of all the notions of decree, deſtiny, 
fate, or whatever we weakly call Proyidence : in ſuch 
caſes, Providence will not always concern itſelf to 
prevent it; and yet it is no impeachment of the ſo- 
vereignty of Heaven, in directing, decreeing, and go- 
verning all events in the world. | 
Providence decrees that events ſhall attend upon 
cauſes in a direct chain, and by an evident neceffity, 
and has doubtleſs left many powers of good and evil 
ſeemingly to ourſelves, and, as it were, in our hands, 
as the natural product of fuch cauſes and conſe- 
7 | quences, 
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quences, which we are not to limit, and cannot ex- 
preſsly determine about, but which we are account- 
able for the good or evil application of; otherwiſe, we 
were in vain exhorted and commanded to do any good 
thing, or to avoid any wicked one: rewards and pu- 
niſhments would be incongruous with ſovereign juſ- 
tice; and promiſes and threatenings, be perfectly un- 
meaning, uſeleſs things; mankind being no free agent 
to himſelf, or entruſted with the neceſſary powers, 
which thoſe promiſes and threatenings imply. 

But all theſe things are out of my preſent enquiry ; 
I am for freely and entirely ſubmitting all events to 
Providence; but not to be ſupinely and unconcerned- 
ly paſſive, as if there was nothing warning, inſtructing, 
or directing in the premonitions of God's providence, 
and which he expected we ſhould take notice of, and 
take warning by. The prudent man foreſecth the 
evil, and hideth himſelf: How does he foreſee it, ſince 
it is not in man to direct himſelf? There are inti- 
mations given us, by which a prudent man may ſome- 
times foreſee evil, and hide himſelf; and I muſt take 
theſe all out of the Devil's hands, if poſſible; and 
place Providence at the head of the inviſible world, 
as well as at the helm of this world; and though I 
abhor ſuperſtitious and ſceptical notions af the world 
of ſpirits, of which I purpoſe to ſpeak hereafter, either 
in this work, or in ſome other by itſelf; I ſay, though 
I am not at all ſceptic, yet I cannot doubt but that 
the invifible hand of Providence, which guides and 
governs this world, does with a ſecret power likewiſe 
influence the world, and may, and I believe does, 
dire& from thence filent meſſengers on many occa- 
ſions, whether ſleeping or waking, whether directly 
N 3 or 
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or indirectly; whether by hints, impulſes, allegories, 
myſteries, or otherwiſe, we know not; and does think 
fit to give us ſuch alarms, ſuch previous and particular 
knowledge of things, that if liſtened to, might many 
ways be uſeful to the prudent man to foreſee the evil, 
and hide himſelf. | 

The only objection, and which I can ſee no me- 
thod to give a reaſon for, and no anſwer to, is, Why, 
if it be the work of Providence, thoſe things ſhould 
be ſo imperfect, ſo broken, ſo irregular, that men may 
either never be able to paſs any right judgment of 
them, as is ſometimes the caſe; or make a perfe& 
judgment of them, which is often the caſe; and fo 
the end of the intimation be entirely defeated, without 
any, fault, negleRt, or omiſhon of the man. 

This we can no more account for, than we can for 
the hand-writing upon the wall at the great feaſt of 
Belſhazzer, viz, Why it was written in a character 
which none could underſtand ; and which, if the Pro- 
phet had not been found, had perhaps never been 
known ; or at leaſt, not till the King's fate, which was 
even then irretrievable, had been over. 

This, indeed, we cannot account for, and can only 
ſay, it is our duty to ſtudy theſe things, to liſten to the 
voice of them, and obey their ſecret diQates, as far as 
reaſon directs, without an over ſuperſtitious regard to 
them, any more than a total negle& ; leaving the reaſon 
of Providence's acting thus, to be better underſtood 
hereafter, 

But to deſcribe a little what I mean by liſtening to 
the voice of Providence: it is the reverſe of the ſu- 
pine, ſtupid man, whoſe character I ſhall come to by 
and by. The man I would recommend, lives firit in 
e | a general 
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a general belief, that Providence has the ſupreme 
direction of all his affairs, even of his in particular, as 
well as thoſe of the world; that it is his mercy that it 
is ſo; that it is the effect of an infinitely wiſe and 
gracious diſpoſition from above, that he ſubſiſts; and 
that it is not below the dignity, any more than it is 
remote from the power of an infinite, wiſe, and good 
Being, to take cognizance of the leaſt thing concerning 
him, 

This, in the conſequence, obliges him to all I ſay; 
for, to him who firmly believes that Providence ſtoops 
to concern itſelf for him, and to order the leaſt article 
of his affairs, it neceſſarily follows, that he ſhould 
concern himſelf in every thing that Providence does, 
which comes within his reach, that he may know 
whether he be intereſted in it or no, | 

If he negleQs this, he neglects himſelf ; he aban- 
dons all concern about himſelf, ſince he does not 
know, but that the very next particular act of Provi- 
dence, which comes within his reach to diſtinguiſh, 
may be intereſted in him, and he in it, 

It is not for me to dictate here to any man, what 
particular things, relating to him, Providence is con- 
cerned in, or what not; or how far any incident of 
. life is or is not the particular act and deed of the go- 
vernment of Providence: but as it is the received opi- 
nion of every good man, that nothing befals us with- 
out the active or paſſive concern of Providence in it; 
ſoit is impoſſible this good man can be unconcerned 
in whatever that Providence determines concerning 
him, | 

If it be true, as our Saviour himſelf ſays, © That 
not a hair falls from our heads without the will of 
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our heavenly Father ;* then not a hair ought to fall 
from our heads, without our haying pur eyes up to 
our heavenly F ather i in it. 

I rake the text in its due latitude, namely, that not 
the minuteſt incident of life befals us, Without the 
zctive will of our Father direQing it, or the paſſive 
will of our Father ſuffering it; ſo I take the deduction 
from it in the ſame latitude ; that nothing, of how 
mean a nature ſoever, can befal us, but we ought to 
bave our eyes up to our heavenly Father in it, be 
reſigned to him in the event, and ſubjected to him in 
the means; and he that neglects this, lives in con- 
tempt of Providence, and that in tho moſt provoking 
manner poſſible. 

I am not anſwerable for any extremes theſe things 
may lead weak people into; I know ſome are apt to 
entitle the hand of God to the common and moſt 
ridiculous trifles in nature; as a religious creature I 
knew, ſeeing a bottle of beer, being oyer ripe, burſt 
out, the cork fly up againſt the ceiling, and the froth 
follow it like an engine, cried out, O | the wonders 
of omnipotent power: but I am repreſenting how a 
Chriſtian, with 'an awful regard to the goyernment 
of Providence in the world, and particularly in all his 
own affairs, ſubje&s his mind to a conſtant obedience 
to the dictates of that Providence, gives an humble 
preference to it in all his concluſions, waits the iſſues 
of it with a chearful refignation ; ; and, in a word, liſtens 
earefully to the voice of Providence, that he may be 
always obedient to the heavenly viſion. 

Whether this divine emanation has any concern in 
the notices, omens, dreams, voices, hints, forebodings, 
zwpulles, Rc. which ſeem to be a kind of communi- 
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tation with the inviſible world, and a converſs between 
the ſpirits embodied and thoſe unembodied ; and how | 
far, without prejudice to the - honour and our rever- 
ence of Providence, and without danger of ſcepticiſm, 
and a kind of radicated infidelity, thoſe things may be 
regarded, is a nice and difficult thing to reſolye, and I 
ſhall treat of it by itſelf, 

It has been the opinion of good men of all ages, 
that "ſuch things are not to be totally diſregarded; 
to ſay how far they are to_ be depended upon, I am 
not to take upon me; how far they may or may not 
be concerned in the influence of Providence, I alſo 
dare not ſay : but as the verity of aſtronomy is evi- 
denced by the calculation of eclipſes, ſo the certainty 
of this communication of ſpirits is eſtabliſhed by the 
concurrence of eyents with the notices they ſometimes 
give; and if it be true, as I muſt believe, that the 
divine Providence takes cognizance of all things be- 
longing to us, I dare not exclude it from having ſome 
concern, how much I do not ſay, in theſe TP alſo : 
but of this in its place. 

Whenever Providence diſcoyers any thing of this 
arcanum, I defire to liſten to the voice of it; and this 
is one of the things I recommend to others. Indeed, 
I would be very cautious how I liſten to any other 
voices from that country, than ſuch as I am ſure are 
conveyed to me from Heaven, for my better under- 
ſtanding the whole myſtery. 

If then we are to liſten to the voice of nature, and 
to the voices of creatures, viz. to the voice of the 
inviſible agents of the world of ſpirits, as above, much 
More are we to liſten to the voice of God, 
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I have already hinted, that he that made the world 
we are ſure guides it; and his providence is equally 
wonderful as his power: but nothing in the whole 
courſe of his providence is more worthy our regard, 
eſpecially as it concerns us, his creatures, than the 
ſilent voice, if it may be allowed me to call it fo, of 
his managing events and cauſes; he that liſtens to 
the providence of God, liſtens to the voice of God, as he 
is ſeen in the wonders of his government, and as he is 
ſeen in the wonders of his omnipotence. 
If then the events of things are his, as well as the 
cauſes, jt is certainly well worth our notice, when the 
ſympathy or relation between the events of things and 
their cauſes moſt eminently appears; and how can any 
man, who has the leaſt inclination to obſerve what is 
remarkable in the world, ſhut his eyes to the viſible 
diſcovery which there is in the events of Providence, 
of a ſupreme hand guiding them ? For example, when 
viſible puniſhments follow viſible crimes, who can 
refrain confeſſing the apparent direction of ſupreme 
juſtice ? When concurrence of circumſtances direAs to 
the cauſe, men that take no notice of ſuch remarkable 
pointings of Providence, openly contemn Heaven, and 
frequently ſtand in the light of their own advantages, 
The concurrence of events, is a light to their cauſes, 
and the methods of Heaven in ſome things, are a 
happy guide to us to make a judgment in others; he 
that is deaf to theſe things, ſhuts his ears to inſtruc- 
tion, and, like Solomon's fool, hates knowledge. 
The diſpoſitions of Heaven to approve or condemn 
our actions, are many of them diſcovered by obſerva- 
tion; and it is eaſy to know when the hand of Pro- 
vidence opens the door for, or ſhuts it againſt our 
meaſures, 
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meaſures, if we will bring cauſes together, and com- 
pare former things with preſent, making our judgment 
by the ordinary rules of Heaven's dealing with men. 
How, and from what hand come the frequent in- 
ſtances of ſevere judgment, following raſh and helliſh 
imprecations ? When men call for God's judgment, 
Providence, or Juſtice rather, obeys the ſummons, 
and comes at their call. A man calls God to witneſs to 
an untruth, and wiſhes himſelf ſtruck dumb, blind, or 
dead, if it is not true; and is ſtruck dumb, blind, or 
dead :—Ts not this a voice? Does not Heaven, with the 
ſtroke, cry, Caſtigo te; Be it to thee as thou haſt ſaid ? 
He muſt be deaf who cannot hear it, and worſe than 
deaf that does not heed it: ſuch executions from Hea- 
ven are in terrorem ; as offenders among men are pu- 
niſhed, as well for example to pthers, as to prevent 
their doing the like again. 
Innumerable ways the merciful diſpoſition of Pro- 
vidence takes, to diſcover to us what he expects we 
ſhould do in difficult caſes ; and doubtleſs then, it ex- 
pets at the ſame time we ſhould take notice of thoſe 
directions. 
We are ſhort- ſighted creatures at beſt, and can ſee 
but a little way before us; I mean, as to the events of 
things ; we ought, therefore, to make uſe of all, the 
lights and helps we can get; theſe, if nicely regarded, 
would be ſame of the moſt conſiderable to yu us in 
- many difficult caſes. 
Would we carefully liſten to the concurrence of 
Providence, in the ſeveral parts of our lives, we ſhould 
ſtand in leſs need of the more dangerous helps of 
viſions, dreams, and voices, from leſs certain in- 
ſelligences. 
S A gen- 
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A gentleman of my acquaintance, being to go a. 
journey into the North, was twice taken very ill the 
day he had appointed to begin his journey, and ſo was 
obliged to put off going; this he took for a direction 
from Heaven, that he ſhould not go at all; and in a 
very few days after, his wife was taken fick and died, 
which made it abſolutely neceſſary for him to be at home, 
to look after his affairs; and had he gone away before, 
muſt certainly have been obliged to come back again. 

The Romans had certainly the foundation of this 
principle, in their prudent obſervation of days, and 
circumſtances of days; nor is Scripture itſelf void of 
the like, but rather points out to the obſervation, par- 
ticularly that of the children of Iſrael; who, after four 
hundred and thirty years were expired, from their 
coming into Egypt, * even in the ſelf-ſame day de- 
parted they thence :* Exod. xii. 41, 42. Several other 
ſcriptures mention periodical times, (dies infauſtus) in 
which the prudent ſhall keep filent; for it is an evil 
time. 

We find, Proyidence ſtoops to reftrain not the ac- 
tions of men only, but even its own actions to days 
and times; doubtleſs for our obſervation, and in ſome 
things for our inſtruction. I do not ſo much refer to 
the revolutions of things and families on particular 
days, which are therefore by ſome people called lucky 
and unlucky days, as I do to the obſerving how Pro- 
vidence cauſes the revolutions of days to form a con- 
currence between the actions of men, which it does 
not approve, or does approve, and the reward of theſe 
actions in this world; by which men may, if they 
think fit to diſtinguiſh, and obſerve right upon them, 
ſee the crime or merit of thoſe actions in the divine 
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reſentment; may read the fin in the puniſhment ; and 
may learn conviction from the revolution of circum- 
ſtances, in the appointment of Heaven. 

I have ſeen ſeveral collections of ſuch things made 

by private hands, ſome relating to family circum- 
ſtances, ſome to public: alſo, in the unnatural wars in 
England, between the King and the Parliament, I 
have heard many ſuch things have been obſerved: for 
example, the ſame day of the year and month, that 
Sir John Hotham kept out Hull againſt King Charles 
the Firſt, and refuſed him entrance, was the ſame Sir 
John Hotham put to death, by the very Parliament 
that he did that exploit for; that King Charles him- 
ſelf was ſentenced to die by the High Court of Juſtice, 
as it was then called, the ſame day of the month that 
he figned the warrant for the execution of the Earl of 
Strafford ; which, as it was then faid by ſome of his 
friends, was cutting off his own right-hand. The 
ſame day that King James the Second came to the 
crown, againſt the deſign of the bill of excluſion, the 
ſame day he was voted abdicated by Parliament, and 
the throne filled with the Prince of Orange and his 
Princeſs, 
Theſe, of ſuch as theſe, ſeem to be a kind of filent 
ſentence of Providence upon ſuch actions, animadvert= 
ing upon them in a judicial manner, and intimating 
plainly, that the animadverſion had a Tetroſpe& to 
what was paſt; and thoſe that liſten to the voice of 
Providence in fuch things, ſhould at leaſt lay them up 
an their hearts. 

Eminent deliverances in ſudden dangers, are of the 
moſt ſignificant kind of providences, and which ab- 
cordingly have a loud yoice in them, calling upon us 

to 
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to be thankful to that bleſſed hand that has been 
pleaſed to ſpare and protect us. The voice of ſuch 
fignal deliverances, is frequently a juſt call upon us 
to repentance, and looks directly that way; often it is 
a caution againſt falling into the like dangers we were 
expoſed to, from which nothing but ſo much goodneſs 
could deliver us again, In how many occafions of 
life, if God's providence had no greater ſhare in our 
ſafety than our own prudence, ſhould we plunge and 
precipitate ourſelves into all manner of miſery and 
diſtreſs? And how often, for want of liſtening to thoſe 
providences, do we miſcarry ? 

- Innumerable inſtances preſent themſelves to us every 
day, in which the providence of God ſpeaks to us, in 
things relating to ourſelves : in deliverances, to excite 
our thankfulneſs; in views of dangers, to awaken our 
caution, and to make us walk wiſely and circumſpectly 
in every ſtep we take; thoſe that are awake to theſe 
things, and have their ears open to the voice of them, 
many times reap the benefit of their inſtruction, by 
being protected; while thoſe who negle them, are of 
the number of the fimple, who paſs on, and are 
_ puniſhed, 

Io be utterly careleſs of ourſelves in ſuch 0. and 
talk of truſting Providence, is a lethargy of the worſt 
nature; ſor as we are to truſt Providence with our 
eſtates, but to uſe, at the ſame time, all diligence in our 
callings; ſo we are to truſt Providence with our ſafety, 
but with our eyes open to all its neceſſary cautions, 
warnings, and inſtructions; many of which Provi- 
dence is pleaſed to give us in the courſe of life, for 
the direction of our conduct, and which we ſhould ill 
place to the account of Providence, without acknow- 
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ledging that they ought to be regarded, and a due ro- 
verence ꝓaid to them upon all occaſions. 

I take a general neglect of theſe things, to be a kind 
| of practical atheiſm, or at leaſt a living in a kind of 
contempt of Heaven, regardleſs of all that ſhare which 
his inviſible hand has in the things that befal us. 
Such a man receives good at the hand of his Maker, 
but unconcerned at the very nature or original of it, 
looks, not at all to the benefator. Again, he receives 
evil, but has no ſenſe of it as a judicial diſpenſing of 
puniſhment from Heaven ; but' inſenfible of one or 
other, he is neither thankful for one, nor humble 
under the other, but ſtupid in both; as if he was our 
of God's care, and God himſelf out of his thoughts : 
this is juſt the reverſe of the temper I am recommend- 
ing, and let the picture recommend itſelf to any, ac- 
cording to its merits. 

When Prince Vaudemont W the confe- 
derate army in Flanders, the ſame campaign that King 
William was beſieging Namur, ſome troops were or- 
dered to march into the flat country towards Nicuport, 
in order to make a diyerſion, and draw down the 
Count de Montalt, who commanded. a flying body 
about Menin, and to keep him from joining Marſhall 
de; Villeroy, who commanded, the main body of the 
French army. | 
The ſoldiers were ordered, upon pain of death, not 
to ſtir from their camp, or to plunder any of the 
country people: the reaſon was evident; becauſe, pro- 
viſions being ſomewhat ſcarce, if the boors were not 
protected, they would have fled from their houſes, and 
the army would have been put to great ſtraits, being 
juſt entered into the enemies country. 


It 
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It happened, that five Engliſh ſoldiers, ſtraggling 
beyond their bounds, were fallen upon, near a farms 
houſe, by ſome of the country people (for indeed the 
boors were oftentimes too unmerciful- to the ſoldiers) 
as if they had plundered them, when indeed they had 
not: the ſoldiers defended themſelves, got the better, 
and Killed two of the boors; and being, as they 
thought, juſtly provoked, by being firſt attacked, they 
broke into the houſe, and then uſed them Pune 
enough indeed, | 

They found in the houſe a great quantity of apples, 
(the people being fled, had left them in poſſeſſion) and 
they made no haſte to go away, but fell to work with 
the apples, and heating the oven, put a great quantity 
of apples into the oven, to roaſt. In the mean time, 

the boors, who knew their number to be but five, and 
had got more help on their fide, came down upon 
them again, attacked the houſe, forced their way in, 
maſtered the Engliſhmen, killed two, and took a third, 
and barbarouſly put him into the oven, which he had 
heated, where he was ſmothered to . it n 
was not hot enough to burn him. 

The other two eſcaped'; but, on coming back ts the 
camp, they were imractlitely apprehended by the 
provoſts, and brought to a court-martial ; where they 

were ſentenced, not for plundering, for that did not 
appear, but for being out of che bounds RT by 
the general order, as above. 
© When the ſentence came to be executed, the Generil 
was prevailed upon to ſpare one of them, and to order 
them to caſt lots for their lives. This, as it is known, 
3s uſually done by throwing dice upon a drum-head, 

and he that throws'bigheft or loweſt, as is appointed 
befort, 
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before, is to die; at this time, he that threw loweſt 


was to live. 

When the flows were brought out to throw, the 
firſt threw two fixes, and fell immediately to wringing 
his hands, crying he was a dead man; but was as 
much ſurprized with joy, when his comrade throwing, 
there came up two fixes alſo, 

The officer appointed to ſee execution, was a little 
doubtful what to do; but his orders being poſitive, he 
commanded them to throw again; they did fo, and 
each of them threw two fives ; the ſoldiers that ſtood 
round, ſhouted, and ſaid neither of them was to die. 
The officer, being a ſober, thinking man, ſaid it was 
ſtrange, and looked like ſomethirig from Heaven, and 
he would not proceed without acquainting the coun- 
cil of war, which was then fitting; they conſidered a 
while, and at laſt ordered them to take other dice, and 


throw again ; which was done, and oy the ſoldiers 


threw two, fours. 

The officer goes back to the council of war, who 
were ſurprized very much; and looking on it as the 
voice of Heaven, reſpited the execution till the Ge- 
neral was acquainted with it. 

The General ſends for the men, and examines them 


ſtrictly; who, telling him the whole ſtory, he pardon- 


ed them; with this expreſſion to thoſe about him: I 
love, ſaid he, in ſuch extraordinary cafes, | to liſten to 
the voice of Providence, 

While we are in this uninformed ſtate, where we 
know fo little of the invifible world, it would be 
greatly our advantage, if we knew rightly, and without 
the bondage of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, how to 
Vor. III. O make 
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make uſe of the hints given us from above, for our 
direction in matters of the greateſt importance. 

It has pleaſed God very much to ſtraiten the ſpe- 
cial and particular directions which he gives to men 
immediately from himſelf, but I dare not ſay they are 
quite ceaſed; we read of many examples in Scripture, 
how God ſpake to men by voices immediately from 
heaven, by appearance of angels, or by dreams and 
viſions of the night; and by all theſe, not in public 
and more extraordinary caſes only, but in private, 
perſonal, and family concerns. 

Thus God is ſaid to have appeared to Abraham, to 


Lot, and to Jacob; angels alſo have appeared in many 
other caſes, and to many ſeveral perſons; as to Ma- 


noah and his wife, to Zachariah, to the Virgin Mary, 
and to the Apoſtles: others have been warned ina 
dream; as King Abimelech, the falſe. prophet Balaam, 


Pontius Pilate's wife, Herod, Joſeph, the Apoſtles 
alio, and many others, 


We cannot ſay but theſe, and all the miraculous 
voices, the prophetic meſſages prefaced boldly by the 
Ancients, with thus ſaith the Lord,” are ceaſed; and 
as we have a more ſure word of propheſy handed to 
us by the mifhon of goſpel miniſters, to which the 
Scripture ſays, * We do well that we take heed ;* and 
to whom our bleſſed Lord has ſaid, * Lo, I am with 
you to the end of the world;” I ſay, as we have this 
Goſpel backed with the ſpirit and preſence of God, 
we are no loſers, if we obſerve the rule laid down, viz. 
+ that we be obedient to the heavenly viſion; for ſuch 


it is, as well as that of the apoſtle Peter's dream of the 
ſheet let down from Heaven, 


I men- 


2 ation this, to pay 4 due revererice to the ſuf- 
ciency of goſpel revelation, and to the guiding of the 
Spirit of God, who, in ſpiritual things; is given to lead 


us into all truth; nor would I have any thing which 


I am going to fay, tend to leſſen theſe great efficients 
of our eternal ſalvation. 

But I am chiefly upon our conduct in the inferiot 

life, as I may call it; and in this, I think, the voice 
of God, even his immediate voice from heaven, is not 
entirely ceaſed from us, though it may have changed 
the mediums of communication, 
I have heard the divines tell us, by way of diſtine- 
tion, that there is a voice of God in his word, and a 
voice of God in his work ; the latter I take to be a 
ſubje& very awful and inſtruQting. 

This voice of God in his works, is either heard in 
bis works which are already wrought, ſuch as of crea- 
tion, which fills us with wonder and aſtoniſhment, ad- 
miration and adoration ; * When I view the heavens, 
the work of thy hands, the moon, and the ſtars which 
thou haſt made, then I ſay, What is man, &c. Or 
his work of government and providence, in which 
the infiaite variety affords a pleaſing and inſtructing 
contemplation ; and it is, without queſtion, our wiſ- 
dom and advantage to ſtudy and know them, and to 
liſten to the voice of God in them: for this liſtening 
to the voice of Providence, is a thing ſo hard to dire, 
and ſo little underſtood, that I find the very thought 
of it is treated with contempt, even by many pious and 
good people, as leading to ſuperſtition, to enthuſiaſm, 
and vain fancies, tainted with melancholy, and amu- 
ling the mind with vapours of the head. 

O 2 It 
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Ic i is true, an ill uſe may be made of theſe things ; 
and to tie people too ſtriftly down to a rule, where 
their own obſervation is to be the judge, endangers the 
running into many fooliſh extremes, entitling a dif- 
tempered brain too much to the expoſition of the ſub- 
limeſt things, and tacking the awful name * Provi- 
dence to every fancy of their own. 

From hence I think, too much proceeds the extra- 
ordinary (note, I ſay extraordinary) homage paid to 
omens, flying of birds, voices, noiſes, predictions, and 
a thouſand fooliſh things, in which I ſhall endeavour 
to ſtate the caſe fairly between the devil and mankind : 
but at preſent I need ſay no more here, than that they 
have nothing to do with the ſubject I am now upon, 
or the ſubject I am upon with them. 
But as my defign is ſerious, and I hope pious, I ſhall 
keep ſtrictly to the expoſition I give of my own mean- 
ing, and meddle with no other, 
By the voice of Providence therefore, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to the particular circumſtances, incident and 
accident, which every man's life is full of, and which 
are, in a more extraordinary manner, ſaid to be peculiar 
to himſelf or to his family, « 
By liſtening to them, I mean, making ſuch due ap- 

plication of them to his own circumſtances, as be- 
comes a Chriſtian, for caution in his conduct, and all 
manner of inſtruction; receiving all the hints as from 
Heaven, returning all the praiſe to, making all the 
improvement for, and reverencing the ſovereignty of 
His Maker in every thing, not diſputing or reproach- 
ing the Juſtice of Providence; and, which is the main 
thing I aim at, taking ſuch notice of the ſeveral pro- 
vidences that happen in the courſe of our lives, 3 


by 


5 
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by one circumſtance to Jearn how to dedare in an- 
other. 


For example: : ſuppoſing, from my own ſtory, when 


a young fellow broke from his friends, trampled upon 
all the wiſe advices, and moſt affectionate perſuaſions 
of his father, and even the tears and entreaties of a 


tender mother, and would go away to ſea; but is | 


checked in his firſt excurſions, by being fhipwrecked, 
and, in the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſaved by the aſſiſtance of 
another ſhip's boat, ſeeing the ſhip he was in, ſoon 
after fink to the bottom : ought not ſuch a young man 
to have liſtened to the voice of this providence, and 
have ken it for a ſummons to him; that when he was 
on ſhore, he ſhould ſtay on ſhore, and go back to the 
arms of his friends, hearken to their counſel, and not 
precipitate himſelf into farther miſchiefs? What hap- 
pineſs might ſuch a prudent ſtep have procured ! What 
miſeries and miſchiefs would it have prevented in the 
reſt of his unfortunate life 

An acquaintance of mine, who had ſeveral ſoch cir- 
cumſtances befel him, as thoſe which I am inclined to 
call warnings, but entirely neglected them, and laughed 
at thoſe that did otherwiſe, ſuffered deeply for his 
diſregard of omens. He took lodgings in a village 
near the city of London, and in a houſe, where cither 
he ſought bad company, or at beſt: could meet with 
little that was good. Providence, that ſeemed to ani- 


madyert upon his conduct, ſo ordered it, that ſome- 


thing or other miſchievous always happened to him 
there, or as he went thither : ſeveral times he was 
robbed on the highway going thither ; once or twice 
taken very ill; at other times, his affairs in the world 
wot ill, while he was diverting himſelf there: ſeveral 


O 3 of 
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of his friends cautioned him of it, and told him, he 
ought to conſider that ſome ſuperior hand ſeemed to 
hint to him, that he ſhould come there no more. He 
Aighted the hint, or at leaſt neglefted it after ſome 
time, and went to the ſame place again; but ws ſo 
terrified with a moſt dreadful tempeſt of thander and 
lightening, which fell, as it were, more particularly 
upon that part of the country than upon others, that 
he took it as a warning from Heaven, and reſolyed not 
to go there again; and ſome time after, a fite deſttoyed 
that houſe, very few eſcaping that were in it. 

It would be an ill account we ſhould give of the 
government of divine Providenee in the world, if we 
mould argue, that its events are ſo unavoidable, and 
every circumſtance ſo determined, that nothing can be 
altered; and that, therefore, theſe warnitigs of Provi- 
dence are inconſiſtent with the nature of it. This, 
beſides that I think it would take from the ſovereignty 
of Providence, and deny even God himſelf the privi- 
lege of being a free agent, it would alſo ſo contradict 
the experience of every man living, in the varieties of 
his reſpective life, that he ſhould be unable to give any 
account for what end many things, which Providence 
direQs in the world, are directed; and why ſo many 
things happen, which do happen ; why are evils at- 
tending us, ſo evidently foretold, that by thoſe fore- 
tellings they are avoided, if it was not determined be- 
fore, that they ſhould be avoided, and ſhould not be- 
fal us? 

People that tie up all to events and cauſes, ſtrip the 
providence of God, which guides the world, of all its 
ſuperintendency, and leaves it no room to act as a wiſe 
diſpoſer of things, 

It 
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Tt ſeems to me, that the immutable wiſdom and 
power of the Creator, and the notion of it in the minds 
of men, is as dutifully preſerved, and is as legible to our 
underſtanding, though there be a hand left at liberty 


to direct the courſe of natural cauſes and events: it is 


ſafficient to the honour of an immutable diety, that for 
the common incidents of life, they be left to the diſ- 


poſition of a daily agitator, namely, divine Provi- 


dence ; to order and direct them as it ſhall ſee good, 
within the natural limits of cauſe and conſequence. 

This ſeems to me a much more rational ſyſtem, 
than that of tying up the hands of the ſupreme Power 
to a road of things, ſo that none can be ated or per- 
mitted, but ſuch as was ſo appointed before to be ated 
and permitted, 

But what, if, after all, we were to fit down and ac- 
knowledge, that the immutability of God's being, and 
the unchangeableneſs of his actings, are not eaſy to 
be comprehended by us, or that we may ſay we are 
not able to reconcile them with the infinite variations 
of his providence, which, in all its actings, ſeems to 
us to be at full liberty to determine anew, and give 
events a turn this way or that way, as its ſovereignty 
and wiſdom ſhall direct; does it follow, that theſe things 
are not reconcilable, becauſe we cannot reconcile 
them? Why ſhould we not as well ſay, nothing of 
God is to be underſtood, becauſe we cannot underſtand 
it? Or that nothing in nature is intelligible, but what 
we can underſtand? 

Who can underſtand the . and much leſs the 
manner, of the needle tending to the pole, by being 
touched with the loadſtone, and by what operation the 
magnetic virtue is conveyed with a touch? Why that 
virtue is not communicable to other metals, ſuch as 


04 gold, 
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gold, filver, or copper, but to iron only? What ſympa- 
thetic influence is there between the ſtone and the 
ſtar, or the pole? Why tending to that point in the 
whole arch, and not to any other? And why face 
about to the ſouth pole as ſoon as it has paſſed the 
equinox ? Yet we ſee all thefe things in their opera- 
tions and events; we know they muſt be Teconcilable 
in nature, though we cannot reconcile them; and in- 
telligible in nature, though we cannot | underſtand 
them: ſure it is as highly reaſonable then for us to be- 
lieve, that the various actions of Providence, which to 
us appear changeable, one decree, as it were, reverſing 
another, and one action ſuperſeding another, may be 
as reconcilable to the immutability of God, and to the 
unchangeableneſs of his purpoſes, though we cannot 
underſtand how it is brought to paſs, as it is to be- 
lieve, that there is a reaſon to be given for the agree» 
ment and ſympathetic correſpondence between the 
magnet and the pole, though at preſent the tnanner of 
it is not diſcovered, and cannot be underſtood. 

If then the hand of divine Providence has a ſpon- 
tancous power of acting, and, directed by its own ſo- 
vereignty, proceeds by ſuch methods as it thinks fit, 
and as we daily ſee in the courſe of human things; 
our buſineſs is to converſe with the acting part of 
Providence, with which we more immediately have to 
do, and not confound eur judgment with things which 
we cannot fully comprehend; ſuch as the why, to 
what end, and the how, in what manner it acts ſo 
and fo. | | | 

As we are then converſant with the immediate ac- 
tions of divine Providence, it is our buſineſs to ſtudy 
it, as much as may be, in that part of its actings where- 

| in 
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in it is to be known; and this includes the filent 
actings of Providence, as well as thoſe which are more 
loud, and which being declared, ſpeak in public. 
There are ſeveral filent ſteps which Providence 
takes in the world, which ſummon our attention ; and 
he that will not liſten to them, ſhall deprive himſelf of 
much of the caution and counſel, as well as comfort, 
which he might otherwiſe have in his paſſage through 
this life: particularly, by thus liſtening to the voice, as 
I call it, of Providonce, we have the comfort of ſeeing, 
that really an inviſible and powerful hand is employ- 
ed in, and concerned for our preſervation and proſ- 
perity in the world; and who can look upon the 
manifeſt deliverances which he meets with in the in- 
finite variety of life, without being convinced that they 
are wrought for him, without his own affiitance, by the 
wiſe and merciful diſpoſitions of an inviſible and 
friendly power. 

The bringing good events to paſs by the moſt 
threatening cauſes, as it teſtifies a power that has the 
government of cauſes and effects in its hand, ſo it gives 
a very convincing evidence of that power being on 
good terms with us; as, on the contrary, when 'the 
like Providence declares againſt us, we ought to make 
a ſuitable uſe of it another way; that is to ſay, take the 
Juſt alarm, and apply to-the neceſſary duties of humi- 
liation and repentance. 

Theſe things may be jeſted with by the men of 
faſhion; but I am ſuppoſing myſelf talking to men 
that have a ſenſe of a future ſtate, and of the economy of 
an inviſible world upon them; and neither to atheiſts, 
ſceptics, or perſons indifferent, who are indeed near of 
Xin to them both, 


As 
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As there are juſt reflections to be made upon the 
various conduct of Providence in the ſeveral paſſages 
of man's life, ſo there are infinite circumſtances, in 
which we may fatniſh ourſelves with directions in the 
courſe of life, and in the moſt ſadden incidents, as well 
to obtain good, as to avoid evil, 

Much of the honour due to the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence, is unjuſtly taken away from it, by men that 
give themſelves a looſe in a general negle@ of theſe 
things: but that which is ſtill more abſurd to me is, 
that ſome men are ſo obſtinately reſolved againſt paying 
the homage of their deliverances to their Maker, or 
paying the reverence due to his terrors, in any thing 
that befals them ill, where it ought to be paid, that 
they will give all that honour to another. If it was 
well, they tell you they know not how, but ſo it hap- 
pened ; or it was ſo by good chance, and the like, This 
is a ſort of language I cannot underſtand : it ſeems to 
be a felonious thought in its very defign ; robbing 
Heaven of the honour due to it, and _— ourſelves 
in the regiment of the ungrateful. 

But this is not all; for one crime leads on to an- 
other, If this part is felony or robbery, the next is 
treaſon ; for reſolving firſt to deny the homage of 
good or evil events to God, from whoſe hands they 
come, they go on, and pay it to the Devil,—the enemy 
of his praiſe, and rival of his power. 

Two of theſe wretches travelled a little journey with 
me ſome years ago; and in their return, ſome time 
after I was gone from them, they met with a very dif- 
ferent adventure, and telling me the ſtory, they ex- 
preſſed themſelves thus: They were riding from Hun- 
tingdon towards London; and in ſome lanes betwixt 
Hun- 
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Huntingdon and Caxton, one happened, by à ſlip of 
his horſe's foot, which lamed him a little, to ſtay about 
half a mile behind the other, was ſet upon by ſome 
| bighwaymen, who fobbed him, and abuſed him very 
much ; the other went on to Caxton, not taking care 
of his companion, thinking he had ſtayed on ſome par- 
ticular occaſion, and eſcaped the thieyes ; they making 
off acroſs the country towards Cambridge, 
Well, ſays I to the firſt, How came you to eftape ? 
I don't know, not I, ſays he; I happened not to look 
behind me when his horſe ſtumbled, and I went for- 
ward; and, by good luck, adds he again, I heard no- 
thing of the matter, Here was, it happened, and by good 
luck; but not the leaſt ſenſe of the government of 
Providence in this affair, or its diſpoſition for his 
good; but an empty idol of air, or rather an imaginary, 
nonſenſical nothing. an image more inconfiſtent than 
thoſe I mentioned among the Chineſe ; not a mon- 
ſter indeed of a frightful ſhape, and ugly figure, loath - 
ſome and frightful, - but a mere phantaſm, an idea, a 
non-entity, a name without being ; a miſcalled, unborn 
nothing; a hap-luck chance; that is to ſay, a name put 
upon the medium, which they ſet up in their imagi+ 
nation, for want of a will to acknowledge their Maker, 
and recognize the goodneſs which had particularly pre- 
ſerved him. 
This was the moſt ungrateful piece of folly, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, the maddeſt and fooliſheſt piece 
of ingratitude that ever I met with. 
Well, if this was fooliſh and prepoſterous, the other 
was as wicked and deteſtable: for when the firſt had 
told his tale, I turned to the other, and aſked him, 
what was the matter? Why, how came it to paſs? 
h ſaid 
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faid I; why, this diſaſter has fallen all upon you: How 
was it ?—Nay, fays he, I do not know; I was a little 
behind, and my horſe chanced to flip, and lame him- 
ſelf, and he went forward and left me; and, as the 
Devil would have it, theſe fellows came acroſs the 
country, and chopped upon me, &c. 

Here was firſt Chance, the ſame mock goddeſs, as 
before, lamed his horſe; and next, the Devil ordered 
the highwaymen to chop upon him that moment. 
Now, though it may be true, that the highwaymen 


were, even by their employment, doing the Devil's 


office of going to and fro, ſeeking whom they might 
plunder ; yet, it was a higher hand than - Satan's that 
delivered this poor- blind fellow into their power. 

We have a plain guide for this in Scripture language, 
in the law of manſlaughter or death, as we call it fooliſhly 
enough, by mifadventure: it is in Exad. xxi. 13. in the 
cafe of caſual killing a man, it is expreſſed thus: If a 
man he not in wait, but God deliver him into his hand.” 
This was not to be accounted murder, but the ſlayer was 
to fly to. the city of retuge. 

Here-it is evident, that God takes all theſe miſad- 
ventures into his own hand; and a man killed by ac- 
cident, is a man whom God has delivered up (for what 
end in his providence, it known only to bimſelt) to be 
Killed in that manner; perhaps. vind\aively, perhaps 
not. 

With what face can any man ſay, this was as the 
Devil would have it, or as bad luck would have it; or 


it happened, or chanced, or fell out? All which are our 


fimple and empty ways of talking of things that are 
ordered by the immediate hand or dired ion of God's 


Providence. - Cal 
The 
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The words laſt quoted from een of © God's 
delivering a man into another man's hand, to be killed 
unwillingly,' are fully explained in another place : 


Deut. xix. 5. 


As when a man goeth into the wood with his 


neighbour, to hew wood, and his hand fetches a ſtroke 


with the axe to cut down the tree, and the head ſlip- 


peth from the helve, and lighteth upon his neighbour, 
that he die; he ſhall flee unto one of thoſe cities, and 
live,” 

The wicked, thoughtleſs creature, 1 have juſt men- 
tioned, whoſe horſe fell lame, and ſtopped his travel- 
ling, til he might come juſt in the way of thoſe 
thieves, who, it ſeems, were croſſing the country, 
perhaps upon ſome other exploit, ought to have re- 
flected, that Providence, to chaſtiſe him, and bring 
him to a ſenſe of his dependence upon, and being ſub- 
jected to his power, had directed him to be ſeparated 
from his companion, that he might fall into the hands 
that robbed and abuſed him; and the other had no leſs 
obligation to give thanks for his deliverance : but how 
contrary they acted in both caſes, you have heard. 

We have had abundance of collections, in my re- 
membrance, of remarkable providences, as they are 
called; and many people are forward to call them fo: 
but this does not come up to the caſe in hand. 

Though contemning Providence, and giving the 
homage due to it, as above, to the Devil, or to chance, 
fate, and I know not what embrios of the fancy, are 


impious; yet every ond that avoids this evil, does 4 | 
come up to the particular point I am ſpeaking of; ſor 


there is a manifeſt difference between acknowledging 
the being and operations of Providence, and liſtening 
ta 
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to its voice ; as many people acknowledge a God, that 
obey none of his commands, and concern themfelyes 
in nothing of their duty to him. 

To liſten to the voice of Providence, is to take ftri& 
notice of all the remarkable ſteps of Providence which 
relate to us in particular, to obſerve if there is nothing 
in them inſtructing to our conduct; no warning to us 
for avoiding ſome danger; no direction for the taking 
ſome particular ſteps. for our ſafety or advantage; no 
hint to remind us of ſuch and ſuch things omitted; no 
conviction of ſomething committed; no vindictive ſtep, 
by way of retaliation, marking out the crime in the 
puniſhment: you may eaſily obſerye the differences 
between the directions and warnings of Providence, 
when duly liftened to, and the notices of ſpirits from 
an inviſible world, viz. that theſe are dark hints of evil, 
with very little direction to avoid it: but thoſe notices, 
which are to be taken from the proceedings of Provi- 
dence, though the voice be a kind of filent or ſoft 
whiſper, yet it is generally attended with an offer of 
the means for eſcaping the evil ; nay, very often leads 
by the hand to the very proper ſteps to be taken, and 
even obliges us, by a ſtrong conviction of the reaſon 
of it, to take thoſe ſteps. | 

It is in vain for me to run into a collection of 
ſtories ; for example, where the variety is infinite, and 
things vary as every particular man's circumſtances 
vary: but as every event in the world is managed by 
the ſuperintendency of Providence, ſo every provi- 
dence has in it ſomething inſtrufting ; ſomething that 
calls upon us to look up, or look out, or look in. 
Every one of thoſe heads are big with particular ex- 
planations; but my dulineſs is not preachipg; I am 

making 
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enlargements who read it: in a word, there is ſcarce 


any particular providence attends our lives, but we ſhall 
find, if we give due weight to it, that it calls upon us 
either, 15 

Firſt, To look up, —and acknowledge the goodneſs 
of God in ſparing us, the bounty of God in pro- 
viding for us, the power of God in delivering and 
protecting us; not forgetting to look up, and ac- 
knowledge, and be humble under the juſtice of 
God, in being angry with, and afflicting us. 

Secondly, Or to look out, —and take the needful cau- 
tion and warning given of evil approaching, and 
prepare either to meet or avoid it, 

Thirdly, Or to look in, —and reflect upon what we 
find Heaven animadverting upon, and afflicting us 
for; taking notice of the ſummons to repent and 

rern. 

And this is, in a word, what I mean by I/tening ta 

the voice of Providence, | 
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CHAP. VL 


er THE PROPORTION BETWEEN THE 


CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN WORLD. 


HAVE ſaid ſomething of this already, in my En- 

quiry after the State of Religion in the World; but, 
upon ſome reflections which fell in my way fince, I 
think it may offer further thoughts, very e, as 
wel as diverting, 

When we view the world geographically, take the 
plan of the globe, and meaſure it by line, and cut it 
out into latitude and-longitude, degrees, leagues, and 
miles; we may ſee indeed, that a. pretty large ſpot of 
the whole, is at preſent under the government of 
Chriſtian powers and princes, or under the influence 
of their power and commerce, by arms, navies, colo- 
nies, and plantations; or their faQories, miſfionaries, 
reſidences, &c. 

But I am lothi to ay we ſhould take this for a ful- 
filling the promiſe made to tlre Meſſiah, that his king- 


dom ſhould be exalted above all . and the goſpel 


be heard to the end of the earth; I was going to fay, 
and yet without any profaneneſs, that we hope God 
will not put us off ſo. I muſt acknowledge I expect, 


in te fulfilling of theſe promiſes, that the time will 
come, when the knowledge of God ſhall cover the 


earth, 
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earth, as the waters- cover the ſea ; that the church of - 
God ſhall be fet open to the four winds; that the 
mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be exalted above 
the tops of the mountains, and all the nations ſhall 
flow into it:“ //a. ii; 2. that js to ſay, tuat the Chrif- 
tian religion, or the profeſſion of the doctrine of the 
Meſſiah, ſhall be made national over the whole globe, 
according to thoſe words, Marth. xxiv. 14. Mark. xiii: 
13. Like xv. 17. But this may be a little too apo- 
calyprical; or viſionary for the times; and it is no 
buſineſs of mine to enter upon the interpretation of 
$cripture difficulties; whatever I may underſtand or 
believe myſelf about them; but rather to make my 
obſervations as I have begun, upon things which now 
are, and which we have ſeen and know, let what is to 
come, be as He pleaſes, who has ordered things paſt; 
and knows What is to follow. e 

The preſent caſe is, to ſpeak of the mathematical 
proportion that there is now to be obſerved upon the 
plane of the globe; and obferve how ſmall a part of the 
world it is, where the Chriftian religion has really pre- 
vailed, and is nationally profeſſed: I ſpeak of the 
Chriſtian religion, where it is, as I call it, national, 
that is, in its utmoſt latitude; and 1 do ſo, that I may 
give the utmoſt advantage, even againft myſelf, in what 
I an going to ſay; and therefore, when I come to 
make deductions for the mixtures of barbatous na- 
tions, I ſhall do it fairly al ſo. | | 
I nee nothing to do with the diſtinctions of Chriſ- 

tians: 1 hope none will object againſt calling the 
Roman church a Chriftian church, in this reſpect, and 
the profeſſors of the Popiſh church, Chriſtians ; nei- 
ther do I ſcruple to call the Greek chureh Chriſtian; 
Vor. III. _ though 
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though in ſome places ſo blended with ſuperſtition 

and barbarous cuſtoms, as in Georgia, Armenia, and 

the borders of Perſia and Tartary; likewiſe in many 
parts of the Czar of Muſcovy's dominions, that (as 
before) the name of Chriſt is little more than juſt 
ſpoken of, and literally known, without any material 
knowledge of his perſon, nature, and dignity; or of 
the homage due to him as the redeemer of the world. 

The nations of the world then, where Chriſt is ac- 
knowledged, and the Chriſtian religion is profeſſed 
nationally, be it Romiſh church, or Greek church, or 
even the Proteſtant church, including all the ſeveral 
ſub-diviſions and denominations of Proteſtants, take 
them all as Chriſtians; J fay, theſe nations are as 
follow : 

J. In Europe : Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Muſcovy, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Tranſylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia. 

II. In Alia: Georgia and Armenia. 

III. In Africa: No place at all, the few factories of 
European merchants only excepted. 

IV. In America : The colonies of Europeans only, as 
follow : | | 
1. The Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, the coaſts of 

Chili, of Carthagena, and St. Martha, and a ſmall 

colony at the Buenos . on the Rio de la 

Plata. 4 
2. The Portugueſe in the ann | 
3. The Britiſh on the coaſt of America, from the 
 Gulph of Florida to Cape Breton, on the mouth of 

4 the Gulph of St. Laurence, or the great river of 

Canada; alſo a little i in e and Hud · 
ſon's Bay. | 


4. The 


* 
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J. The French in the river of GR: and the 
great river of Miſhſſipp1. 

5. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch, on the iſlands 

called the Caribbees, &c. 

The chief feat of the Chriſtian religion is at 'prefent 
in Europe : but if we meaſure the quarter of the world 
we call Enrope, upon the plane of the globe, and caſt 
up the northern, frozen, and indeed uninhabitable part 
of it, ſuch as Laponia, Petzora, Candora, Obdora, and 
the Samoiedes, with part of Siberia, they are all 
Pagans ;' with the eaſtern unpeopled deſarts, bordering 
upon Aſia, on the way to China, and the vaſt extent 
of land on that fide, which, though nominally under 
the dominion of Muſcovy, is yet all Pagan, even na- 
tionally ſo; under no real 9 but of their 
own Pagan cuſtoms. 

If we go from thence to the ſouth, and take out of 
it the European Tartars, viz, of Circaſſia, the Crimea, 
and Budziac ; if you go on, and draw a line from the 
Crim Tartary to the Danube, and from thence to the 
Adriatic Gulph, and cut öff all the Grand Signior's 
European dominions ; I ſay, take this extent of land 
out of Europe, and the remainder does not meaſure 
full-two-thirds of land in Europe, under the Chriſtian 
government, much of which is alſo deſart and unin- 
habited, or at leaſt inhabited by ſach as cannot be 
called Chriſtians, and do not concern themſelves about 
it, as particularly the Swediſh and Norwegian Lap- 
land; the more eaſtern and ſouthern Muſcovy, beyond 
the Wolga, even to Karakathay; and to the borders 
of Afia, and the fide of India; I ſay, taking in this 


part, not above one half of Oy is really inhabited 
by Sn 
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The Czar of Muſcovy, of the religion of whoſe ſub- 
jets I have ſaid enough, is lord of a vaſt extended 
country; and thoſe who have meaſured it critically, 
ſay his dominions are larger than all the reſt of Eu- 
rope; that is to ſay, that he poſſeſſes a full half as much 
as Europe; and in thoſe dominions, he is maſter of 
abundance of nations, that are Pagan or Mahometan ; 
as, in particular, Circaſſia being conquered by him, the 
Circaſſian Tartars, who are all Mahometans, or the 
molt of them, are his ſubjects. 

However, ſince a Chriſtian monarch governs 3 
we muſt, upon the plan I laid down, call this a Chriſ- 
tian country ; and that alone obliges me to give two- 
thirds of Europe to the Chriſtians, 

But this will bring another account upon my hands 
to balance it, viz. That excepting this two-thirds, 

there will not come one Chriſtian to be accounted for 
in any. of the other three parts of the world, except 
Georgia and Armenia; as for Africa, there is nothing 
to be mentioned on that fide: all the Chriſtians that 
are on the continent of Africa, conſiſting only of a few 
merchants reſiding at the coaſt towns on the Mediter- 
ranean; as at Alexandria, Grand Cairo, Tunis, Tri- 
poli, Algier, &c.; the faftories of the Engliſh and 
Datch, on the coaft of Guinea, the Gold Coaſt, the 
coaſt of Angola, and at the Cape of Good Hope ; all 
which put together, as I have calculated them, and as 
they have been calculated by a_ better judgment than 
mine, will not amount to five thouſand people, ex- 
cepting Chriſtian ſlaves in Sallee, Algier, Tunis, Ti- 
poli, &c, which are not ſo many more. 

America is thronged with Chriſtians, God wot, ſuch 


as they are; for I muſt confeſs, the European inha- 
bitants 
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bitants of ſome of the colonies there, as well French 
and Engliſh, as Spaniſh and Dutch, very ill merit that 
name, | | 
Some part of America is entirely under the domi- 
nion and government of the European nations; and 
having indeed deſtroyed the natives, and made deſolate 
the country, they may be ſaid to be Chriſtian coun- 
tries in the ſenſe as above, | 
But what numbers do theſe amount to, compared to 
the inhabitants of ſo great a part of the world as that 
of America, which at leaſt is three times as big as 
Europe, and in which are ſtill vaſt extended countries, 
infinite numbers of people of nations unknown and 
even unheard of, which neither the Engliſh, French, 
Spaniſh, or Portugueſe have ever ſeen; witneſs the po- 
pulous cities and innumerable nations, which Sir 
Walter Raleigh met with in his voyage up the great 
river Oroonoque ; in one of which they talk of two 
millions of people :—witneſs the nations infinitely 
populous, ſpread on both fides the river De Amazones, 
and all the country between theſe two prodigious 
rivers, being a country about four hundred miles in 
breadth, and one thouſand fix hundred miles in length ; 
beſides its extent ſouth, even to the Rio Paraguay, and 
ſouth-eaſt to the Brafils, a rich, fruitful, and populous 
country; and in which, by the accounts given, there 
muſt be more people inhabiting at this time, than in 
all the Chriſtian part of Europe put together; being 
the chief, if not the only part vf America, into which 
the Spaniards never came, and whither the frightened 
people fled from them, being fo fortified with rivers 
unpaſſable bays, and rapid currents, and ſo in- 
acceſſible by the number of inhabitants, the heat of the 
P 3 climate 
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climate, and the mountains, waterfalls, and ſuch other 
obſtructions, that the Spaniards durſt never attempt to 
penetrate that way. 

What are the numbers of Chriſtians in America, 
put them altogether, to the inhabitants of theſe parts 
of America, beſides the northern parts of America not 
enquired into ? 

But we are not calculating of people yet, but the 
extent of land that the Chriſtians poſſeſs : the Britiſh 
colonies in the north, are by far the moſt populous, 
even more than the Spaniards themſelves, though the 
latter extend themſelves over more land. 

The Britiſh colonies in the north of America, are 
ſuppoſed to contain three hundred thouſand ſouls, in- 
cluding Nova Scotia, New England, New York, New 
Jerſey, Eaſt and Weſt Pennſylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Carolina; and theſe lie extended upon the 
coaſt from the latitude of thirty-two degrees to forty- 
ſeven, or thereabouts, being about ſeven hundred and 
fifty miles in length: but then much of this is very 
thinly peopled, and the breadth they lie weſt into the 
country is little or nothing,—fifty miles, or ſixty miles, 
is in many places the moſt; and except ſome planta- 
tions on the Rapahannock and James' rivers in 
Virginia, occaſioned by the great inlet of the bay 
there, and of the rivers that fall into it, we can ſee 
nothing an hundred miles within that land, but waſte 
and woods, whoſe inhabitants ſeem to be fled farther 
up into the country, from the face of their enemies, 
the Chriſtians. 

So that all this planting, though ſo conſiderable, 
amounts to no more, compared to the country itſelf, 
than a long narrow ſlip of land upon the ſea-coaſt ; 

there 
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there being very few Engliſh inhabitants planted any 
where above twenty miles from the ſea, or from ſome 
navigable river, and even that ſea-coaſt itſelf very 
thinly inhabited, and particularly from New. England 
to New York, from New England north to Anna- 
polis, from Virginia to Carolina; ſo that all this great 
colony, or collection of colonies, nay, though we in- 
clude the French at Canada, are but a point, a handful, 
compared to the- vaſt extent of land lying weſt and; 


north-weſt from them, even to the South Sea; an extent - 


of continent full of innumerable nations of people un- 
known, undiſcovered, never ſearched into, or indeed 
heard of, but from one another, much greater in its 
extent than all Europe. . 

If we take the north part of America, excluſive of 
all the country which. the Spaniards poſſeſs, and which 
they call the empire of Mexico; and excluſive too of 
what the Engliſh and French poſſeſs on the coaſt, and 
on the two rivers of Canada and Miſſiflippi, as above, 
which indeed are but tritles ; the reſt of that country, 
which, as far as it has been travelled into, is found ex- 
ceeding populous, is a great deal larger than all Eu- 
rope; though we have not reckoned the moſt northern, 
frozen, and almoſt uninhabitable part of it, where no 
end can be found, and where it is no doubt, but there 
is a continent contiguous with the northern part of 
Afia, or ſo near joining, as to be only parted by a. 
narrow gulph and ſtrait of fea, eafily paſſed over both 
by man or beaſt, or elſe it would be hard to give an ac- 
count how man or beaſt came into that part of the world; 
I ſay, this vaſt continent full of people, and no doubt 
inhabited by many millions of ſouls, is all wrapped 
vp iu idolatry and paganiſm, given up to ignorance ard 

X P 4 blind- 
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blindneſs ; worſhipping the ſun, the moon, the fire, 
the hills, their fathers, and, in a word, the devil. 

As to the thing we call religion, or the knowledge 
of the true God, much leſs the doctrine of the Meffiab, 
and the name of Chriſt, they not only have not, but 
never had the leaſt intimation of it on earth, or reve- 
lation of it from Heaven, till the Spaniards came 
among them: nay, and now Chriſtians are come 
among them, it is hard to ſay whether the paganiſm is 
much abated, except by the infinite ravages the Spa- 
niards made where they came, who rooted out the 
idolatry by deſtroying the idolaters, not by converting 
them ; baving cruelly cut off, as their own writers 
affirm, above ſeyenty millions of people, and left the 
. country naked of its inhabitants for many hundred 
miles together, 

But what need we come to calculations for the pre- 
ſent time with reſpe@ to America ; let us but be at the 
trouble to look back alittle more than a hundred years, 
which 1s as nothing at all in the argument; how had 
the whole continent of America extended almoſt from 
pole to pole, with all the iflands round it, and peopled 
with ſuch innumerable multitudes of people, been, as 
it were, entirely abandoned to the Devil's government, 
even from the beginning of time, or at leaſt from the 
ſecond peopling he world by Noah, to the ſixteenth 
century, when Ferdinando Cortez, general for the 
famous Charles the Fifth, firſt iden in the gulph of 
Mexico? 

We have heard much of the cruelty of the Spaniards 
in deftroying. uch multitudes of the inhabitants there, 
and of :uttin; off whole nations by fire and ſword : 
_—_ as I am for giving up all the actions of men to the 

govern» 
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government of Providence, it ſeems to me, that Hea- 
ven had determined ſuch an act of vengeance ſhould 
be executed, and of which the Spamiards were inftru- 
ments to deſtroy thoſe people; who were come d | 

the influence of the Devil no doubt) to ſuch -a dread, 
ful height in that abhorred euſtom of human ſacrifices, 
that the innocent blood cried for it, and it ſeemed to. 
be a time to put a ſtop to that crime, leſt the very race 
of people ſhould at laſt be extint by their own 
butcheries. 

The magnitude of this may be gueſſed at, by the 
temple conſecrated to the great idol of Viſtlipuſtli in 
the city of Mexico ; where, at the command of Mon- 
tezuma, the pagan monarch, twenty thouſand men were 
ſacrificed in a year, and the wall hung a foot thick 
with clotted blood, daſhed in ceremony againſt the fide 
of that place on thoſe occaſions. 

This abomination, God, in his providence, put an 
end to, by deſtroying thoſe nations from the face of 
the earth; bringing a race of bearded ſtrangers among 
them; cutting in pieces man, woman, and child; de- 
ſtroying their idols, and even the idolatry itſelf, by the 
Spaniards; who, however wicked in themſelves, yet 
were in this to be eſteemed inſtruments in the hand 
of Heaven, to execute the divine juſtice on nations, 
whoſe crimes were come up to a full height, and called 
for vengeance. 

I make no doubt, to carry on this digreſſion a little 
farther, that when God caſt out the heathen, (ſo the 
Scripture calls it,) from before the Iſraelites, and the 
iniquity of the people of the land was full, Joſhua, .. 
Moſes, and the Ifraclites, were taxed with as much 
eruchy and inhumanity, in deſtroying the cities, kill- 
| 2 | ing 
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ing man, woman, and child; nay, even deſtroying the 
very cattle, and trees, and fruits of the earth, —as ever 
the . Spaniards were charged with in the conqueſt of 
Mexico. 

This is apparent, by the terror that was penn 
upon the minds of the people round about them, 
whereof thouſands fled to other parts of the world. 
Hiſtory tells us, that the firſt builders of the city of 
Carthage, long before the Roman times, or before the 
fable of Queen Dido, were ſome Phcenicians, that is 
to ſay, Canaanites ; who flying for their lives, got ſhips, 
and went away to ſea, planting themſelves on the coaſt 
of Africa, as the firſt place of ſafety they arrived at; 
and to prove this, a pillar of ſtone was found not far 
from Tripoli, on which was cut, .in Phcenician cha- 
raters, theſe words: We are of thoſe who fled from 
the face of Joſhua the robber. 

The cruelties of the Iſraelites, in A the 
nations of the land of Canaan, was commanded from 
Heaven; and therein Joſhua was juſtified in what was 
done, The cruelties of the Spaniards, however ab- 
horred by us, was doubtleſs an appointment of God, 
for the deſtruction of the wickedeſt and moſt abomin- 
able people upon earth. 

But this is all a digreſſion; I come to my calcula- 
tion: It is true, that the Spaniards, whom I allow to 
be Chriſtians, have poſſeſſed the empires of Mexico 
and Peru; but after all the havock they made, and the 
millions of ſouls they diſmiſſed out of life there, yet the 
natives are infinitely the majority of inhabitants; and 
though many of. them are chriſtianized, they are little 
more than ſubjeQed ; and take all the Spaniards, Chriſ- 
tians, and all the ** in the Braſils, all on 

Engli 
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Engliſh and French in the North, and, in a word, all 
the Chriftians in America, and put them together, they 
will not balance one part of the Pagans or Mahome- 
tans in Europe, For example, take the Crim Tartars 
of Europe, who inhabit the banks of the Euxine ſes, 
they are more in number than all the Chriſtians in 
America : ſo that ſetting one nation againſt the other, 
and you may reckon that there is not one Chriſtian, 
or as if there were not one Chriſtian, in thoſe three 
parts of the world, Aſia, Africa, and America, except | 
the Greeks of Aſia. 

This is a juſt, but a very ſad account of the ſmall 
extent of Chriſtian knowledge in the world; and were 
it confidered as it ought, would put the moſt powerful 
princes of Europe upon thinking of ſome methods, at 
leaſt to open a way for the ſpreading Chriſtian know- 
ledge. I am not much of the opinion indeed, that re- 
ligion ſhould be planted by the ſword; but as the 
Chriſtian princes in Europe, however few in number, 
are yet ſo ſuperior to all the reſt of the world in mar- 
tial experience and the art of war, nothing is more 
certain than that, if they could unite their intereſt, 
they are able to beat paganiſm out of the world, No- 
thing is more certain than this, that would the Chriſ- 
tian princes unite their powers, and act in concert, 
they might deſtroy the Turkiſh empire, and the Per- 
fian kingdom, and beat the very name of Mahomet out 
of the world. | 

It is no boaſt to ſay, that were there no inteſtine 
broils among us, the Chriſtian ſoldiery is ſo evidently 
ſuperior to the Turks at this time, that had they all 
joined after the late battle at Belgrade, to have ſent 
eighty thouſand veteran ſoldiers to haye joined Prince 
| Eugens, 
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Eugene, and ſupplied him with money and proviſions 
by the ports of the Adriatic Gulph, and the Archipe- 
lago, that Prince would, in two or three campaigns, 
have driven the Mahometans out of Europe, taken 
Conftantinople, and have overturned the Turkiſh 
empire. 

After ſuch a conqueſt, whither might not the Chriſ. 
tian religion have ſpread? The King of Spain, with 
the fame eaſe, would reduce the Moors of Barbary, 
and diſpoſſeſs thoſe ſons of hell, the Algerines, Tri- 
polines, Tuniſians, and all the Mahometan pirates of 
that coaſt, and plant again the ancient churches of 
Africa, the ſees of Tertullian, St. Cyprian, &c. 

Nay, even the Czar of Muſcovy, an enterprizing and 
glorious prince, well aſſiſted and ſupported by his 
neighbours, the northern powers, who together are 
maſters of the beſt ſoldiery in the world, would not 
find it impoſſible to march an army of thirty-fix thou- 
fand foot, and ſixteen thouſand horſe, in ſpite of waſte 
and inhoſpitable deſarts, even to attack the Chineſe 
empire; who, notwithſtanding their infinite numbers, 
pretended policy and great ſkill in war, would fink in 
the operation : and ſuch an army of diſciplined Euro- 
pean ſoldiers, would beat all the forces of that vaſt 
empire, with the ſame, or greater eaſe, as Alexander, 
with thirty thouſand Macedonians, deſtroyed the army 
of Darius, which conſiſted of fix hundred and eighty 
thoufand men. ; | 

And let no man ridicule this project on account of 
the march, which I know they will call three thouſand 
miles and more: while there is no obſtruction but the 
length of the way, it is not ſo difficult as ſome may 


imaging. It is far from impoſſible, to furniſh ſufficient 
proviſions 
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proviſions for the march, which is indeed the . dif- 


ficulty that carries any terrox in it, 

duch a prince as the Czar of Muſcovy cannot want 
the aſſiſtance of innumerable hands, for the amaſſing, 
or carriage for conveying to proper magazines, ſuf- 
ficient ſtores of proviſions, for the maintaining a ſele&, 
choſen body of men to march over the deſarts; for in 
the grand march, no uſeleſs mouths ſhould be found to 
feed. 

Why then mould not the Chriſtian princes think it 
2 deed of compaſſion to the ſouls of men, as well as an 
humble agency to the work of Providence, and to the 
fulfilling the promiſes of their Saviour, by a moderate, 
and as far as in them lies, a bloodleſs conqueſt, to re- 
duce the whole world to the government of Chriſtian 
power, and ſo plant the name and knowledge of Chriſt 
Jeſus among the Heathens and Mahometans? I am 

not ſuppoſing, that they can plant real religion in this 
manner; the buſineſs of power, is to open the way to 
the goſpel of peace; the ſervants of the kings of the 
earth are to fight, that the ſervants of the King of 
heaven may preach. 

Let but an open door be made for the preaching of 
the word of God, and the miniſters of Chrift be ad- 
; mitted, if they do not ſpread Chriſtian knowledge over 
the face of the earth, the fault will be theirs. Let but 
the military power reduce the Pagan world, and baniſh 
the Devil and Mzhomet from the face of the earth, the 
knowledge of God be diligently ſpread, the word of 


God duly preached, and the people meekly and faith- 


fully inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion, the world 
would foon receive the truth, and the knowledge of 


divine 
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divine things would be the ſtudy and delight of man- 
kind. 
I know, fome nice and difficult people would object 
here, how are the preſent body of Chriſtians, as yon 
call them, qualified to convert the Pagan and Maho- 
metan world, when they are not able to ſettle the 
main point, viz. What the Chriſtian religion is, or, 
what they would convert them to? That Chriftianity 
is ſubdivided into ſo many parts, and particular prin. 
eiples; the people ſo divided in their opinion; and 
that which is ſtill worſe, there is ſo little charity 
among the ſeveral ſorts, that ſome of them would rather 
ſide with Mahomet againſt their neighbours, than aflift 
to propagate that particular doctrine in religion which 
they condemn. 'Thus the members of the Proteſtant 
Faith, would make it a point of principle, not to ſup- 
port or propagate the intereſt of Popery in ſuch a con- 
queſt as this: and again, the Catholics would as much 
make it a duty on them, to root out hereſy, (ſo they call 
the Proteſtant doctrine) as they would to root out 
paganiſm and the worſhip of the devils. 

I would not anſwer for ſome Proteſtants, that they 
would not be of the ſame mind as to particular divi- 
ſions among Proteſtants: the difference among ſome 
opinions is ſuch, and their want of charity one to an- 
other, ſets them at ſuch variance, that if they do not 
cenſure one another for devil-worſhippers, yet we 
know they frequently call ſome of the oppoſite prin- 
ciples doctrines of devils; and perſecute one another 
with as much fury as eyer the heathen perſecuted the 
primitive churches, | 

Witneſs the violencies which have reigned between 
the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian parties, in the north 4 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, and in Scotland, which has ſo often broken 
out into a flame of pe and that flame been always 
quenched with blood. 

Witneſs the went — wars, ers, 
and other cruel and unnatural doings, which have been 
in theſe parts of the world among Chriſtians, —the 
effect of a miſtaken zeal for the Chriſtian religion; 
which, as it was not planted by blood and violence, ſo 
much leſs can Chriſtians juſtify the endeavours to erect 
this. or that opinion in it by the ruin and blood of 
their brethren. 

But this is far from being a reaſon why we e ſhould 
not think it our duty to ſubdue the barbarous and 
idolatrous nations of the world; in order to ſuppreſs 
the worſhipping the Devil, who is the enemy not only 
of God, and of all true religion in the world, but who 
is the great deſtroyer and enemy of mankind, and of 
his future or preſent felicity ; and whole buſineſs is 
always, to the utmoſt of his power, to involve and 
retain them either in ignorance, or in error. 

I diſtinguiſh between forcing religion upon people, 
or forcing them to entertain this or that opinion of 
religion ; I ſay, I diſtinguiſh between that, and open- 
ing the door for religion to come among them : the 
former is a violence indeed, inconſiſtent with the 
nature of religion itſelf, whoſe energy prevails and forces 
its way into the minds of men, by another ſort of 
power; whereas, the latter is removing a force un- 
juſtly put already upon the minds of men, by the ar- 
tifice of the Devil, to keep the Chriſtian religion out 
of the world; ſo that indeed 1 propoſe a war, not with 
men, but with the Devil; a war to depoſe Satan's in- 
fernal tyranny in the world, and ſet open the doors to 

religion, 
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religion, that it may enter, if men will receive it; if 
they will not receive it, be that to themſelves. 

In a word, to unchain the wills of men, ſet their 
inclinations free, that their reaſon may be at liberty 
to influence their underſtandings, and that they may 
have the faith of Chriſt preached to them; whether 
they will hear. or forbear, I ſay, as above, is no part of 
the-queſtion ; let the Chriſtian doctrine, and its ſpiri- 
tual enemies alone to ſtruggle about that; I am for 
dealing with the temporalities of the Devil, and de- 
poſing that human power which is armed in the be- 
half of obſtinate ignorance, and refolute oy out 
the light of religion from the mind, 

I think this is a lawful and juſt war, and in the end, 
kind both to them and their poſterity : let me bring the 
caſe home to ourſelves. 

Suppoſe neither Julius Cæſar, or any of the Rang 
generals or emperors, had caſt their eyes towards Bri- 
tain for ſome ages, or till the Chriſtian religion had 
ſpread over the whole Roman empire. It is true, the 
Britoris might, at laſt, have received the Chriſtian 
faith in common with the reſt of the northern world; 
but they had yet lain above three hundred years longer 
in ignorance and pagaraſm than they did; and fome 
hundred thouſands of people, who proved zealous 
Chriſtians, - nay, even martyrs for the Chriſtian doc- 
trine, would bave died in the ene paganiſm of 
the Britons. | 

Now, it FIR the rnvefion of the Romans was 
an unjuſt, bloody, tyrannical aſſault upon the poot 
Britons, againſt all right and property, againſt juſtice 
and neighbourhood, and merely carried on for con- 
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juſt pretence of war; yet God was pleaſed to make this 
violence be the kindeſt thing that could have befallen 
the Britiſh nation, ſince it brought in the knowledge 
of God among the Britons, and was a means of re- 
ducing a heathen and barbarous nation to the faith of 
Chriſt, and to embrace the Meſſias. | 

Thus Heaven ſerves itſelf of mens worſt deſigns ; 
and the avarice, ambition, and rage of men, have been 
made uſe of, to bring to paſs the glorious ends of Pro- 
vidence, without the leaſt knowledge or deſign of the 
actors: why then may not the great undertakings of 
the princes of Europe, if they could be brought to a& 
in concert, with a good deſign, to bring all the world 
to open their doors to the Chriſtian religion, and, by 
conſequence, their ears? I ſay, why may not ſuch an 
attempt be bleſſed from Heaven, with ſo much ſucceſs 
at leaſt, as to make way for bringing in nominal Chriſ- 
| tianity among the nations? For, as to obliging the 
people to be of this or that opinion afterward, that is 
another caſe. | 

There is a great pother made in the world, among 
the ſeveral denominations of Chriſtians, about coer- 
cion, erecting a church, and compelling men to come 
in; that is to ſay, one ſort of Chriſtians perſecuting 
another ſort of Chriſtians, to make them worſhip 
Chriſt their way,—as if Chriſt had no ſheep but one 
fold. 

I diſtinguiſh much between uſing force to reduce 
heathens and ſavages to Chriſtianity, and uſing force to 
reduce thoſe that are already Chriſtians, to be of this 
or that opinion; I will not Tay, but a war might be 
very juſt, and the cauſe be righteous, to reduce the 


ans of the pagods in India, to the knowledge 
Vor. Hl. f Q and 
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and obedience of Chriſtianity ; when it would be a hor- 
rible injuſtice to commence a like war, to A even 
aà Popiſh nation to be Proteſtant, 

But my propoſed war does not reach ſo far as that 
neither; for though I would have a nation of Pagans 
conquered, that their idols and temples might be de- 
ſtroyed, and their idol worſhip be aboliſhed, yet I 
would be very far from puniſhing and perſecuting the 
people, for not believing in Chriſt : for if we believe 
that faith, as the Scripture ſays, is the gift of God, 
how can we, upon any Chriſtian foundation, puniſh or 


perſecute the man, for not exerciſing that which God 


had not given him ? 

Hence, compelling men to conform to this or that 
particular profeſſion of the Chriſtian you. re is, to me, 
impious and unchriftian, 

And ſhall I ſpeak a word here, of the unhappy cuſ- 

tom among Chriſtians, of reviling one another with 
words, on account of differing opinions in religion? 
It was a part of apocryphal Scripture, taken from one 
of the traditional ſayings of the rabbies; Thou ſhalt 
not mock at the gods of the Heathens: but ribaldry, 
; atire and farcaſms, are the uſage we give one another 
ever v day, on the ſubjed of religion ; as if ſlander, and 
the ſe verities of the tongue, were not the worſt kind 
of violen, de, in matters of the Chriſtian religion. 

In a wor. l, 1 muſt acknowledge, if I am to ſpeak of 
reproach in g *neral, I know no worſe perſecution than 
that of the ton ue: Solomon ſays, There are that 
ſpeak like the piercing of a ſword:* and King David 
was ſo ſenſible of the bitterneſs of the tongue, that he 
is full of exclamations upon rhe ſubject; and among 
the reſt, he ſays of his enemies, * They have com- 

80 
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paſſed me about with words of hatred. He cloathed 
himſelf with curſing, like as with his garment :'— 
P/alm. cix. 3, 18, 

It is, indeed, remote 4 the ſubject I am upon, to 
talle of this kind of uncharitable dealing; but as juſt 
obſervations are never out of ſeaſon, it may have its 
uſes : let no man ſlight the hint, though it were meant 
of religion only, for that indeed is my preſent ſubje&, 
There is, doubtleſs, as ſevere a perſecution by the 
tongue, as that of fire and faggot; and ſome Anka it 
is as hard to be borne, 

I have never met with ſo much of this any where, 
in all my travels, as in England; where the mouths of 
the ſeveral ſets and opinions are ſo effeftually open 
againſt one another, that albeit common charity com- 
mands us to talk the beſt of particular perſons, in their 
failings and infirmities; yet here, cenſuring, con- 
demning, and reproaching one another, on account of 
opinions, is carried on with ſuch a guſt, that lets every 

one ſee, nothing but death and deſtruction can follow, 
and no reconciliation can be expected. 

I have lived to ſee men of the beſt light be miſtaken, 
as well in party, as in principles; as well in politics, as 
in religion; and find not only occaſion, but even a 
neceſſity to change hands or ſides in both; I have ſeen 
them ſometimes run into contrary extremes, beyond 
their firſt intention, and even without deſign : nay, in 
thoſe unhappy changes, I have ſeen them driven into 
lengths they never deſigned, by the fiery reſentment of 
thoſe whom they ſeemed to have left, and whom they 
differed from. I have lived to ſee thoſe men acknow- 
ledge, even publicly and openly, they were wrong and 
miſtaken, and expreſs their regret for being miſtaken, 
Q. 2 very 
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very ſincerely ; but I cannot ſay, I have lived to fee 
the people they have defired to return to, forgive or 
receive them. Perhaps, the age I have lived in, has 
not been a proper ſeaſon for charity ; I hope futurity 
will be furniſhed with better Chriſtians ; or perhaps it 
is appointed ſo, to illuſtrate the divine mercy, and let 
mankind ſee, that they are the only creatures that never 
forgive. I have ſeen a man, in the caſe I ſpeak of, 
offer the moſt ſincere acknowledgments of his having 
been miſtaken; and this, not in matters efſential either 
to the perſon's morals or Chriſtianity, but only in mat- 
ters of party, and with the moſt moving expreſſions, 
defire his old friends to forgive what has been paſſed; 
and have ſeen their return, by mocking him with what 
they called a baſeneſs of ſpirit, and a mean ſubmiſſion, 
I have ſeen him expoſtulate with them, why they 
ſhould not act upon the ſame terms with a penitent, as 
God himſelf not only preſcribed, but yields to; and 
have ſeen them, in return, tell him, God might forgive 
him, if he pleaſed, but they would never ; and then ex- 
poſe all thoſe offers to the firſt comer, in banter and 
ridicule : but take me right too, I have ſeen, at the 
ſame time, that to wiſer men, it has been always 
thought to be an expoting themſelves, and an honour 
to the perſon, 

I ſpeak this too feelingly, and therefore ſay no more. 
There is a way, by patience, to conquer even the uni- 
verſal contempt of mankind ; and though two drams 
of that drug be a vomit for a dog, it is, in my expe- 
rience, the only method: there is a ſecret peace in it; 
and, in time, the rage of men will abate: a conſtant, 
ſteady adhering to virtue and honeſty, and ſhewing the 


world, that whateyer miſtakes he might be led into, 


ſuppoſing 
2 
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ſuppoſing them to be miſtakes, that yet the main in- 
tention and deſign of his life was fincere and upright. 
He that governs the actions of men by an unbiaſſed 
hand, will never ſuffer ſuch a man to ſink under Wy 
weight df univerſal prejudice and clamour, 

I, Robinſon Cru ſoe, grown old in afflition, borne 
down by calumny and reproach, but ſupported from 


within, boldly preſcribe this remedy againſt univerſal 


clamours, and contempt of mankind: patience, a ſteady 
life of virtue and ſobriety, and a comforting depend- 
ence on the juſtice of Providence, will, firſt or laſt, re- 


ſtore the patient to the opinion of his friends, and 


juſtify him in the face of his enemies; and in the mean 
time, will ſupport him comfortably, in deſpiſing thoſe 
who want manners and charity, and leave them to 
be curſed from Heaven with their own paſſions and 
This very thought made me, long ago, claim a kind 
of property in ſome good old lines of the famous 
George Withers, Eſq. made in priſon in the Tower. 
He was a poetical gentleman, who had, in the time of 
the civil wars in England, been unhappy in changing 
of ſides too often, and had been put into the Tower by 
every fide in their turn ; -once by the King,—once by 
the Parliament,—once by the Army, then by the 
Rump, —and at laſt again, I think, by General Monk; 


in a word, whatever ſide got up, he had the diſaſter to 


be down. The lines are thus: 


The world and I may well agree, 
As moſt that are offended ; 

For I ſlight her, and ſhe Mghts me, 

Ang Gere's our Quan ene, | 


Q 3 For 
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For ſervice done, and love expreſt, 
Though very few regard it, 
My country owes me bread at leaſt : 

But if | am debarr'd it, | - 
Good conſcience is a daily feaſt, 
And ſorrow never marr'd it. 


But this article of verbal Sirſocation; has denk me 
from my ſubject, which I muſt return to. 

I have ſpoken of a project for the Czar of Muſcovy, 
worthy of a Monarch who is Lord of ſo vaſt an extent 
of country as the Ruſſian empire reaches to; which is, 
in effect, as I have ſaid, much more than half Europe, 
and conſequently an eighth part of the world, I have 
given my thoughts, how a war, to open a door for the 
Chriſtian religion, may be juſtifiable, and that it has not 
the leaſt tincture of perſecution in it. If the Chriſtian 
princes of the world, who now ſpend their force fo 
much to an ill purpoſe, in real perſecution, would join 
in an univerſal war againſt paganiſm and devil-worſnip, 
the ſavage part of mankind would, in one age, be 
brought to bow their knees to the God of truth, and 
would bleſs the enterpriſe itſelf, in the end of it, as the 
beſt thing that ever befel them : nor could ſuch an at- 
tempt fail of ſucceſs, unleſs Heaven, in juſtice, had 
determined to ſhut up the world longer in darkneſs, 
and the cup of their abominations' was not yetfull: but 
I-may venture to ſay, there would be much more 
ground for ſuch Chriſtian princes to hope and expect 
the concurrence of Heaven in ſuch an undertaking, 
than in ſheathing their ſwords in the bowels of their 
brethren, and making an effuſion of Chriſtian blood 
upon every ſlight pretence, as, we. ſee, has been the 
caſe in Europe, for above thirty years paſt. 

* 7 


] had 
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I had intended to remark here, that as the country 
poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians is but a ſpot of the globe, 
compared to the Heathen, Pagan, and Mahometan 
world; ſo the number of real Chriſtians, among the 
nations profeſſing the Chriſtian name, is yet a more 
diſproportioned part,—a mere trifle, and hardly to be 
compared with the infinite numbers of thoſe who, 
though they call themſelves Chriſtians, yet know as 
little of God and religion, as can be imagined to be 
known where the word Chriſtian is ſpoken of, and 
neither ſeek or defire to know more; in a word, who 
know but little of God or Jeſus Chriſt, heaven or hell, 
and regard none of them. | 

This is a large field, and being thoroughly ſearched 
into, would, I doubt not, reduce the real faithful ſub- 
jects of the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, to a much fewer 
number than thoſe of Mahomet ; nay, than thoſe of 
the monarch of Germany; and make our Lord appear 
a weaker prince, ſpeaking in the ſenſe of kingdoms, 
than many of the kings of the earth. And if it be 
true, that the old King of France ſhould fay, That 
he had more loyal ſubjects than King Jeſus; I do not 
know, but in the ſenſe his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
meant it, the thing might be very true. 

But this obſervation is ſomerhing out of my preſent 
road, and merits to be ſpoken of by itſelf, The nuin- 
ber of true Chriſtians will never be known on this fide 

the great bar, where they ſhall be critically ſeparated : 
no political arithmetic, can make a calculation of. the 
number of true Chriſtians, while they live blended 
with the falſe ones; ſince it is not only hard, but im- 
poffible to know them one from another in this 


world. 
24 We 
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We ſhall, perhaps, be ſurpriſed at the laſt day, to fee 
ſome people at the right-hand of the righteous Judge, 
whom we have condemned with the utmoſt zeal, in 
our opinions, while we were cotemporary with them 
in life; for charity, as it is generally practiſed in this 
world, and mixed with our human infirmities, ſuch as 
pride, ſelf-opinion, and perſonal prejudice, is ſtrangely 
miſguided, and makes us entertain notions of things, 
and of people, quite different from what they really de- 
ſerve; and there is hardly any rule to preſcribe our- 
ſelves, except it be of the text, In meekneſs, every 
one eſteeming others better than themſelves ;' which, 
by the way, is difficult to do. 

But though we ſhall thus ſee, at the great . a 
tranſpoſition of perſons from the ſtation they held in 
our charity, we ſhall only thereby ſee, that our judg- 
ment was wrong,—that God judgeth not as man 
judgeth, and that we too raſhly condemn whom he 
has thought fit to juſtify and accept, - 

Let then the number of Chriſtians be more or leſs, 
as He that makes t hem Chriſtians determines ; this is 
not for us ta enter into: and this brings me back to 
what I ſaid before, that though we cannot make Chriſ- 
tians, we both can and may, and, indeed, ought ta 
open the door to Chriſ.ianity ; that the preaching of 
God's word, which is the ordinary means of bringing 
manking to the knowledge of religion, may be ſpread 
over the whole world, 

With what yigour do we conſult, and how do the 
labouring heads of the world club together, to form 
projects, 2nd to raiſe ſubſcriptions, to extend the ge- 
neral commerce of nations into every corner of the 
world; but it would paſs for a bubble of all bubbles, 
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and a whimſey that none would engage in, if ten mil- 
lions ſhould be aſked to be ſubſcribed, for . ſending a 
ſtrong fleet and army to conquer heatheniſm and ido- 
latry, and protect a miſſion of Chriſtians, to be em- 
ployed in preaching the Goſpel to the poor Heathens ; 
ſay it were on the coaſt of Coromandel, the iſland of 
Ceylon, and country of 'Malabar, or any of the domi- 
nions of the Great Mogul; and yet ſuch. an attempt 
would not only be juſt, but infinitely advantageous to 
the people who ſhould undertake it, and to the people 
of the country on whom the operation ſhould be 
wrought. Tl 1 | 
In the occaſional diicourſes I had on this ſubject, in 
converſation with men of good judgment and prin- 
ciples, I have been often aſked, in what manner I 
would propoſe to carry on ſuch a conqueſt as I ſpeaks 
of, and how it ſhould anſwer the end? And that I may 
not be ſuppoſed to ſuggeſt a thing impracticable in it» 
ſelf, or for which no rational ſcheme might be pro- 
poſed, I ſhall make a brief eſſay on the manner in 
which the conqueſt I ſpeak of, ſhould be, or ought to 
be, carried on; and if it be conſidered ſeriouſly, the 
difficulties, -and. perhaps all the reaſonable objections, 
might vaniſh in an inſtant. I will, therefore, firſt, for 
the purpoſe only, ſuppoſe that an attempt was made by 
2 Chriſtian nation, to conquer and ſubdue ſome Hea- 
then or Mahometan people, at a diſtance from them, — 
Place the conqueſt where, and among whom we will. 
For example : Suppoſe it was the great iſland of Mada- 
gaſcar, or that of Ceylon, Borneo in the Indies, or 
thoſe of Japan, or any other where you pleaſe. 

I would firſt ſuppoſe the place to be infinitely popu- 
lous, as any of thoſe countries, though they are iſlands, 
arc 
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fai to be; and becauſe the” Japaneſe are faid to be 3 
moſt ſenſible, ſagacious people, under excellent forms 
of government, and capable, more than ordinarily, of 
receiving impreſſions, ſupported by the argument and 
example of a virtuous and religious conqueror. 

For this purpoſe you muſt grant me, that the iſland 
or iflands of Japan, were in a fituation proper for the 
undertaking; and that a powerful European army 
being landed upon them, had, in a great battle, or in 
divers battles, overthrown all their military force, and 
Had entirely reduced the whole nation to their power; 
as, to go back to examples, the Venetians had done by 
the Forks, in the Morea, in a former war; or as the 
Turks did in the ifles of Candia, Cyprus, and the like. 
The ſhort ſcheme for eſtabliſhing the government in 
thoſe countries, ſhould be this:. 

Firſt: As the war is pointed chiefly againſt the king- 
dom of the Devil, in behalf of the Chriſtian wor- 
fhip, fo no quarter ſhould be given to Satan's ad- 
miniſtration; and'as nothing elſe ſhould willingly 

be treated with violence, ſo indeed no part of the 

Devil's economy ſhould have any favour; but all 

the idols ſhould immediately be deſtroyed, and 

publicly burar; all the pagods and temples burnt; 

and the very face and form of paganiſm, and the 

_ worſhip ara it, be mn defaced and de- 
rroyed. 

Secondiy: The bebe * dedicated perſons of 
every kind, by whatfoe ver names or titles known 
or diſtinguiſhed, ſhould be at leaſt removed, if not 
deſtroyed. 

Thirdly: All the exerciſe of AY and idolatrous 


rites, ee worſhip, feſtivals, and n 
ſhoul 
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ſhould be aboliſhed entirely; fo as by time to be 

forgotten, and clean wiped out of the minds, as 
well as out of the practice of the people. 

This is all the coercion [ propoſe, and leſs than this 
eannot be propoſed ; becauſe, though we may not, by 
arms and force, compel men to be religious, — becauſe, if 
we do, we cannot make them fincere,—and fo by per- 
ſecution we only create hypocrites; yet I infiſt, that we 
mav, by force, and that with the greateſt juſtice poſ- 
ſible, ſuppreſs paganiſm, and the worſhip of God's 
enemy, the Devil, and baniſh it out of the world; nay, 
that we ought to do it, to the utmoſt of our power :— 
But I return to the conqueſt. 

The country being thus entirely reduced under 
Chriſtian government, the inhabitants, if they ſubmit 
quietly, ought to be uſed with humanity and juſtice; 
no cruelty-; no rigour: they ſhould ſuffer no oppreſ- 
ſion, injury, or injuſtice, that they may not receive evil 
impreſſions of the people that are come among them; 
leſt, entertaining an abhorrence of Chriſtians, from 
| their evil conduct, cruelty, and injuſtice, they ſhould 
entertain an abhorrence of the Chriſtian religion for 
their ſakes; as the poor wretches, the Indians in Ame- 
rica, who, when they were talked' to of a future ſtate, 
the reſurreQion of the dead, eternal felicity in heaven, 
and the like, enquired; where the Spaniards went after 
death, and if any of them went to heaven? And: being 
anſwered in the affirmati ve, ſnook their heads, and de- 
fired they might go to hell then, for that they were 
afraid to think of being in heaven, if the Spaniards 
were there. 

A juſt and generous behaviour to the natives, or, at 
leaſt, to ſuch of them as ſhould ſhow themſelves willing 

| 5 
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ſubmit, would certainly engage them in their intereſt, 
and accordingly would, in a little while, bring them to 
embrace that truth, which —— ſuch juſt principles 
to thoſe who eſpouſed it. 

Thus, prejudices being removed, the way to inſtruc- 
tion would be made the more plain ; and then would 
be the time for goſpel-labourers to enter upon the har- 
veſt. Miniſters ſhould be inſtructed to teach them our 
language; to exhort them to ſeek the bleſſings of reli- 
gion, and of the true God; and ſo, gradually to intro- 
duce right principles among them, at their own re- 
queſt. x 
From hence, they ſhould proceed to teach all the 
young children the language ſpoken by them, who 
would then be their benefactors, rather than con- 
querors ; and a few years wearing the old generation 
out, the poſterity of them, and of their conquerors, 
would be all one nation, 

In caſe any rejected the inſtruction of religious men, 
and adhered obſtinately to his idolatry, and would not 
be reclaimed by gentle and Chriſtian uſage, ſuitable me- 
thods are to be taken with ſuch, that they might not 
make a religious faction in the country, and gain 
others to ſide with them, in order to recover their li- 
berty, as they might call it, to ſerve their own gods,— 
that is to ſay, idols; for it muſt be for ever as juſt, 
not to permit them to go back to idolatry by force, a 
it was to pull them from it by force. 

By this kind of conqueſt, the Chriſtian religion 
would be moſt cffeQually propagated among innu- 
merable nations of ſavages and idolaters, and as many 
people be brought to worſhip the true God, as may be 


ſaid to do it at this time in the whole Chriſtian world. 
This 
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This is my cruſado, and it would be a war as 
juſtifiable, on many accounts, as any that was ever 
undertaken in the world; a war, that would bring 
eternal honour to the conquerors, and an eternal 
bleſſing to the people conquered. 

It were eaſy now to cut out enterpriſes of this nature, 
for other of the princes of the world than the Czar of 
Muſcovy ; and I could lay very rational ſchemes for 
ſuch undertakings, and ſchemes that could, if tho- 
roughly purſued, never fail of ſucceſs. For example: 
An expedition againſt the Moors of Africa, by the 
French, Spaniſh, and Italian princes, who daily ſuffer 
ſo much by them, and the laſt of whom are at perpe- 
tual war with them. How eaſy would it be to thoſe 
powers, to join in a Chriſtian confederacy, to plant the 
Chriſtian religion again in the Numidian and Mauri- 
tanian kingdoms, where was once the famous church 
of Carthage, and from whence thouſands of Chriſtians 
have gone to Heaven; the harveſt of the primitive 
labours of St. Cyprian, Tertullian, and many more, 
whoſe poſterity now bow their knees to that lateſt, and 
worſt of all impoſtors, Mahomet, | 

But unchriſtian ſtrife was always a bar againſt the 
propagation of Chriſtian religion ; and unnatural wars, 
carried on among the nations I ſpeak of, are made ſo 
much the buſineſs of the Chriſtian world, that I do 
not expect, in our time, to ſee the advantages taken 
hold of that the nature of the thing offers : but I am 
perſuaded, and leave it upon record, as my ſettled 
opinion, that, one time or other, the Chriſtian powers 
of Europe ſhall be inſpired from Heaven for ſuch a 
work; and then the eaſineſs of ſubduing the kingdom 
of Africa to the Chriſtian power, ſhall ſhame the gene- 
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rations paſt, who had the opportunity ſo often in their 
hands, but made no uſe of it. 

Note, In this part of the ſubje& I am upon, muſt 
acknowledge there is a double argument for a war: Firſt, 
in point of the interfering intereſts, Europe ought to 
take poſſeſſion of thoſe ſhores, without which, it is ma- 
nifeſt, her commerce is not ſecured; and indeed, while 
that part of Africa. bordering on the ſea, is in the 
hands of robbers, pirates cannot be ſecured, Now, this 
is a point of undiſputed right; for a war- trade claims 
the protection of the powers to whom it belongs, and 
we make no ſcruple to make war upon one another 
for the protection of our trade,—and- it is allowed to 
be a good reaſon why we ſhould do fo : why then is it 
not a good reaſon to make war upon thieves and rob- 
bers? If one nation takes the ſhips belonging to an- 
other, we immediately reclaim the prize from the cap- 
tors, and require of the prince, that juſtice be done 
againſt the aggreſſor, who is a breaker of the peace; 
and if this is refuſed, we make war, 

But ſhall we do thus to Chriſtians, and ſcruple to 
make an univerſal war, for the rooting out a race of 
pirates and rovers, who live by rapine, and are conti- 
nually employed, like the lions and tygers of their own 
Lybia, in devouring their neighbours : this, I ſay, 
makesTuch a war not only juſt, on a religious account, 
but both juſt and neceſſary, upon a civil account. 

The war then being thus proved to be juſt on other 
accounts, why ſhould not, ſecondly, the extirpation of 
idolatry, paganiſm, and devil-worſhip, be the conſe- 
quence of the victory? If God be allowed to be the giver 
of victory. how can it be anſwered to him, that the 
victory ſhould not be made uſe of for the intereſt and 
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vlory of the God of war, from whom it proceeds ? But 
theſe things are not to be offered to the world, till 
higher principles work in the minds of men, in their 
making war and peace, than yet ſeems to take up their 
minds, 

I was tempted, upom this occaſion, to make an ex- 
curſion here, upon the ſubje& of the very light occa- 
ſions princes and powers, ſtates and ſtateſmen make uſe 
of, for the engaging in war and blood one againſt an- 
other; one for being ill-ſatisfied with the other, and 
another for preſerving the balance of power ; this for 
nothing at all, and that for ſomething next to nothing; 
and how little concern the blood that is neceſſarily ſpilt 
in theſe wars produces among them : but this is not a 
caſe that will ſo well bear to be entered upon in a 
public manner, at this time, 

All I can add is, I doubt, no ſuch zeal for the Chrif- 
tian religion, will be found in our days, or perhaps in 
any age of the world, till Heaven beats the drum it- 
ſelf, and the glorious legions from above come down 
on purpoſe to prapagate the work, and to reduce the 
whole world to the obedience of King Jeſus; a time, 
which ſome tell us, is not far off, but of which I heard 
nothing in all my travels and 8 ao, nat 
ene word, 
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HEY muſt be much taken up with the ſatis faction 
of what they are already, that never ſpare their 
thoughts upon the ſubje of what they ſhall be. 

The place, the company, the employment which we 
expect to know ſo much of hereafter, muſt certainly be 
well worth our while to enquire after here. 

I believe, the main interruptions which have 1058 
given to theſe enquiries, and perhaps the reaſon why 
thoſe that have entered into them, have given them up, 
and thoſe who have not entered into them, have ſatis - 
fied themſelves in the utter neglect, have been the wild, 
ehimerical notions, enthuſiaſtic dreams, and unſatisfy ing 
ideas, which moſt of the conceptions of men have led 
them into, about theſe things. : 

As I endeavour to conceive juſtly of theſe things, I 
ſhall likewiſe endeavour to reaſon upon them clearly, 


and, if poſſible, conyey ſome ſuch ideas of the Inviſible 
World 
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World to the thoughts of men, as may not be confuſed 
and indigeſted, and ſo leave them darker than I find 
them. | | | 

The locality of heayen or hell, is no part of my 
ſcarch; there is, doubtleſs, a place reſerved for the re- 
ception of our ſouls after death; as there is a ſtate of 
being for material ſubſtances, ſo there muſt be a place ; 
if we are to be, we muſt have @ where; the Scripture 
ſupports reaſon in it: Judas is gone to his place, — 
Dives, in hell, lifts up his eyes, and faw Lazarus in 
Abraham's boſom; the locality of bliſs and miſery 
ſeems to be poſitively aſſerted in both caſes. 

But there is not ſo clear a view of the company, as 
of the place; it is not ſo eaſy to enquire into the world 
of ſpirits, as it is evident that there are ſuch ſpirits, 
and ſuch a world; we find the locality of it is natural; 
but who the inhabitants are, is a ſearch of a ſtill ſub- 
limer nature, liable to more exception, encumbered 
with more difficulties, and expoſed to much more un- 
certainty. 

I ſhall endeavour to clear up as much of it as I can, 
and intimate moſt willingly, how much I rejoice in the 
expectation, that ſome other enquirers may go farther, 
till, at laſt, all that Providence has thought fit to diſ- 
cover of that part, may be perfectly known, 

The diſcoveries in the Scripture, which lead to this, 
are innumerable; but the poſitive declaration of it, 
ſeems to be declined. When our Saviour, walking on 
the ſea, frightened his diſciples, and they cried out, 
what do we find terrified them? Truly, they thought 
they had ſeen a ſpirit. One would have thought, ſuch 
men as they, who had the viſion of God manifeſt in the 
fleſh, ſhould not have been ſo much ſurpriſed, if they 
Vor, II. R had 
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had ſeen a ſpirit,—that is to ſay, ſeen an apparition; 
for to ſee a ſpirit, ſeems to be an alluſion, not an ex- 
preſſion to be uſed literally, —a ſpirit being not viſible 
by the organ of human fight, 

But what, if it had been a ſpirit? If it had beena 
good ſpirit, what had they to fear? And if a bad ſpirit, 
what would crying out have aſſiſted them? When peo- 
ple cry out in ſuch caſes, it is either for help, and then 
they cry to others; or for mercy, and then they cry to 
the ſubject of their terror to ſpare them. Eitheg way, 
it was either the fooliſheſt, or the wickedeſt thing that 
ever was done by ſuch grave men as the Apoſtles; for 
if it was a good ſpirit, as before, they had no need to 
cry out; and if it was a bad one, who did they cry to? 
For, it is evident, they did not pray to God, or croſs 
and bleſs themſelves, as was afterwards the faſhion; 
but they cried out,—that is to ſay, they either cried out 
for help, which was great nonſenſe, to call to man for 
help againſt the Devil; or they cried to the ſpirit they 
ſaw, that it mightnot hurt them ; which was, in fhort, 
neither leſs pr more than praying to the Devil. 

This put me in mind of the poor ſavages, in many 
of the countries of America and Africa, who really, in- 
_ truſted by their fear, that is to ſay, by mere nature, 
worſhip the Devil, that he may not burt them. 

Here I muſt digreſs a little, and make a tranſition 
from the ſtory of a ſpirit, to the ſtrange abſurdities of 
mens notions at that time; and particularly of thoſe 
upon whom the firſt impreſſions of Chriſt's preachings 
were wrought ; and if it be looked narrowly into, one 
cannot but wonder what ſtrange, ignorant people, even 
the diſciples themſelves were, at firſt; and, indeed, 
their ignorance continued a great while, even till after 

| the 
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the death of Chriſt himſelf; witneſs the fooliſh talk of 
the two diſciples going to Emaus, It is true, they 
were wiſer afterwards, when they were better taught ; 
but the Scripture is full of the diſcoveries of their ig- 
norance,—as in the notions of fitting at his right-hand 
and his left, in his kingdom, aſked for by Zebedee's 
children: no doubt, but the good woman, their mo- 
ther, thought one of her ſons ſhould be Lord Trea- 
ſurer there, and the other Lord Chancellor; and ſhe 
could not but think thoſe places their due, when ſhe 
faw them in ſach favour with him here. Juſt fo, in 
their notion of ſeeing a ſpirit here, which put them 
into ſuch a fright; and, indeed, they might be ſaid, 
according to our dull way of talking, to be frightened 
out of their wits; for had their ſenſes been in exerciſe, 
they would either have rejoiced in the appearance of a 
good angel, and ſtood ſtill to hear his meſſage, as from 
heaven; or prayed to God to deliver them out of the 
hands of the Devil, on their fappoſing it, as above, 
to be a viſion from hell. | 

But I come to the ſubje&: it is evident, that the 
notion of ſpirits, and their intermeddling with the 
affairs of men, and eyen of their appearing to men, 
prevailed ſo univerſally in thoſe ages of the world, that 
even God's own people, who were inftrufted from 
himſelf, believed it; nor 1s there any thing in all the 
Old Teſtament inſtitution to contradict it, though 
many things to confirm it; ſuch, particularly, as the 
law agamft what is called a familiar ſpirit, which was 
eſteemed no better or worſe than a convertfing- with the 
Devil;. that is to ſay, with ſome of the evil ſpirits of 
the world I ſpeak of. y 
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The witch of Endor, and the ſtory of an apparition 

of an old man, perſonating Samuel, which is ſo plainly 
aſſerted in Scripture, and which the learned oppoſers 
of theſe notions, have ſpent ſo much weak pains to 
diſturb our imaginations about, yet aſſure us, that ſuch 
apparitions are not inconſiſtent with nature, or with 
religion; nay, the Scripture allows this woman to 
paw-waw, as the Indians in America call it, and con- 
jure for the raiſing this ſpectre; and when it is come, 
allows it to ſpeak a great prophetic truth, foretglling 
the King, in all its terrible particulars, what was to 
happen to . and what did befal him the very next 
day. 
Either this appearance muſt de a good ſpirit, or a 
bad; if it was a good ſpirit, it was an angel, as it is 
expreſſed in another place of the apoſtle Peter, when he 
knocked. at the good people's door in Jeruſalem; 
As xii. 15. and then it ſupports my opinion of the 
| ſpirits unembodied converſing with, and taking care of 
the ſpirits embodied; if it was an evil ſpirit, then they 
muſt grant God to be making a prophet of the Devil, 
and making him perſonate Samuel, to foretel things 
to come; permitting Satan to ſpeak in the firſt perſon 
of God's own prophet, and, indeed, to preach the juſ- 
tice of God's dealing with Saul, for rejecting his pro- 
phet Samuel; which, in ſhort, is not a little odd, put- 
ting the Spirit of God into the mouth of the Devil; 
and making Satan a preacher of righteouſneſs. 

When I was in my retirement, I had abundance of 
ſtrange notions of my ſeeing appatitions there, and 
eſpecially when I happened to be abroad by moon- 
ſhine, when every buſh looked like a man, and every 
tree like a man on 1 and I ſo prepoſſeſſed 

myſelf 
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myſelf with it, that I ſcarce durſt look behind me for 


| a good while, and, after that, durſt not go abroad at all 


at night; nay, it grew upon me to ſuch a degree at 
laſt, that II as firmly believed I ſaw, ſeveral times, real 
ſhapes and appearances, as I do now really believe, and 
am aſſured, that it was all hypochondriac deluſion. 

But however, that the reader may ſee how far the 
power of imagination may go, and judge for me, whe- 
ther I ſhewed any more folly and ſimplicity than other 
men might, do, I will repeat ſome little paſſages, which, 
for a while, gave me very great diſturbances ; and every 
one ſhall judge for me, whether they might not have 
been deluded, -in the like circumſtances, as well as I, 
The firſt caſe was, when I crept into the dark cave 
in the valley, where the old goat Jay juſt expiring, 
which, wherever it happened, is a true hiſtory, I aſſure 
you. 

When firſt I was ſtopped by the noiſe of this poor, 
dying creature, you are to obſerve, that the voice was 
not only like the voice of a man, but even articulate, 
only that I could not form any words from it; and 
what did that amount to, more or leſs than this, name- 
ly, that it ſpoke, but only it was in a language that I 
did not underſtand. If it was poſſible to deſcribe the 
ſurpriſe of my ſpirits on that occaſion, I would do it 
here; how all my blood run, or rather ſtood ſtill, 
chilled in my veins; how a cold dew of ſweat ſat on 

my forehead ; how my joints, like Belſhazzar's knees, 
ſhook one againſt another; and how, as I ſaid, my 
hair would have lifted off my hat, if I had had one on 
my head. * 

But this is not all: after the firſt noiſe of the crea- 
ture, which was a faint, dying kind of imperfect bleat- 
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ing, not unuſual, as I found afterward; I ſay, after 
this, he fetched two or three deep fighs, as lively, and 
as like human, as it is poſſible to imagine, as I haze 


alſo ſaid, 


Theſe were ſo many confirmations of my ſurprize, 


- beſides the fight of his two glaring eyes, and carried it 


up to the extreme of fright and amazement; how 1 
afterwards conquered this childiſh beginning, and 
muſtered up courage enough to go into the place, with 
a firebrand for light; and how I was preſently ſatisfied, 
with ſeeing the creature, whoſe condition made all the 
little accidental noiſes appear rational, I have n, 
ſaid. 

But I muſt acknowledge, that this real ſurprize left 
ſome relics or remains behind it, that did not wear 
quite off a great while, though I ſtruggled hard with 


them: the vapours that were raiſed at firſt, were never 


ſo laid, but that on every trifling occaſion they return- 
ed; and I ſaw, nay, I felt apparitions, as plainly and 
diſtinctly as ever I felt or ſaw any real ſubſtance in my 
life. | 
The like was the caſe with me before that, when 1 
firſt found the print of a man's foot upon the ſand, by 
the ſea-ſide, on the north part of the iſland, 

And theſe, I ſay, having left my fancy a little pecviſh - 
and wayward, I had frequently ſome returns of theſe 
vapours on differing occafions, gnd ſometimes even 
without occaſion; nothing but mere hypochondriac 
whimſies, —fluttering of the blood, —and riſing of va- 
pours, which nobody cgpld give any account of but 
myſelf. 

For example: It was one night, after my having ſeen 


ſome odd 9 in the air, of no great ſignifi- 
cance, 
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cance, that coming home, and being in bed, but not 
aſleep, I felt a-pain in one of my feet; after which, it 
came to a kind of numbneſs in my foot, which a 
little ſurpriſed me; and after that, a kind of tingling: 
in my blood, as if it had been ſome ge — 
up my leg. 

On a ſadden, I felt, as it were, 88 alive lie 
upon me, as if it had been a dog lying upon my bed, 
from my knee downward, about half way my leg, and 
immediately afterwards I felt it heavier, and felt it as 
plainly roll itſelf upon me, upwards upon my thigh,— 
for I lay on one fide; I ſay, as if it had been a creature 
lying upon me with all his weight, and turning his 
body upon me, 

It was ſo lively and ſenſible to me, and l 3 
ſo perfectly well, though it is now many years ago, 
that my blood chills and flutters about my heart at the 
very writing it. I immediately flung myſelf out of my 
bed, and flew to my muſket, which ſtood always ready 
at my hand, and, naked as I was, laid about me upon 
the bed, in the dark, and everywhere elſe that I could 
think of, where anybody might ſtand or lie, but could 
find nothing Lord deliver me from an evil ſpirit,” 
ſaid I, What can this be?“ And being tired with 
groping about, and having broke two or three of my 
earthen pots, with making blows here and there to no 
purpoſe, I went to light my candle, for my lamp, 
which I uſed to burn in the night, either had not been 
. lighted, or was gone out. 

When I lighted a candle, I could eaſily ſee there 
was no living creature in the place with me, but the 
poor parrot, who was wakened and frightened, and 
cried out, Hold your tongue, and What's the mat - 
R 4 ter 
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ter with you Which words he learned of me, from 
my frequent ſaying ſo to him, when he uſed to make 
his ordinary wild * and euning. that I did not 
like. | 
The more I was ſatisfied that there was nothing in 
the room, at leaſt to be ſeen, the more another concern 
came upon me. Lord! ſays I aloud, this is the 
Devil.“ Hold your tongue, ſays Poll, I was fo 
mad at the bird, though the creature knew nothing of 
the matter, that, if he had hung near me, I believe I 
ſhould have killed him. I put my cloaths on, and fat 
me down, for I could not find in my heart to go to 
bed again; and, as I ſat down,— I am terribly 
frightened,” ſaid IJ. What's the matter with you?” 
ſays Poll. You toad,' ſaid I, I'd knock your 
brains out, if you were here.” Hold your tongue,” 
ſays he again; and then fell to chattering, Robin 
Cruſoe, and, Poor Robin Cruſoe, as he uſed to do. 
Had I been in any reach of a good temper, it had 
been enough to have. compoſed me; but I was quite 
gone; I was fully poſſeſſed with a belief that it was the 
Devil; and I prayed moſt heartily to God, to be deli- 
vered from the power of the evil ſpirit, 

After ſome time, I compoſed myſelf a little, and 
went to bed again; and lying juſt ir the poſture as I 
was in before, I felt a little of the tingling in my blood 
which I felt before, and I reſolved to he ſtill, let it be 
what it would, it came up as high as my knee, as be- 
fore, but no higher; and now I began to ſee plainly, 
that it was all a diſtemper,—that it was ſomething pa- 
Talytic, and that affected the nerves; but I had not 
either. experience of ſuch a thing, or knowledge of 
diſeaſes enough to be fully ſatisfied of the nature of 

them, 
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them, and whether any thing natural, any numbneſs, 
or dead palſey, affecting one part of the thigh, could 
feel as that did: ſome months after that, I felt ſome- 
thing of the very ſame again, at my firſt lying down 
in my bed, for three or four nights together, which 
at firſt- gave me a little concern as a diſtemper, but at 
laſt gave me ſuch ſatisfaftion that the firſt was nothing 
but the ſame thing in a higher degree, that the pleaſure 
of knowing it was only a diſeaſe, was far beyond the 
concern at the danger of it: though a dead palſey, to 
one in my condition, might reaſonably have been one 
of the moſt frightful things in nature ; fince, having 
nobody to help me, I muſt have inevitably periſhed for 
mere want of food, —not being able to go from place 
to place to fetch it. 

But to go back to the caſe in hand, and to the ap- 
prehenſion I had been in: all the ſeveral months that 
paſſed between the firſt of this and the laſt, I went 
about, with a melancholy, heavy heart, fully ſatisfied 
that the Devil had been in my room, and lay upon my 

bed, | | 

Sometimes I would try to argue myſelf a little out 
of it; aſking myſelf whether it was. reaſonable to 
imagine the Devil had nothing elſe to do, than to come 
thither and only lie down upon me, and go away about. 
his buſineſs, and ſay not one word to me? What end 
it could anſwer? And whether I thought the Devil was 
really buſied about ſuch trifles? Or whether he had 
not employment enough, of a higher nature; ſo that 
ſuch a thing as that could be worth his while? 

But ſtill then I was anſwered, with my own thoughts 
feturning, thus, W hat could it be? Or, if it was not 
a Devil, what was it? This I could not anſwer by any 
by means 
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means at all; and ſo I ſtill funk under the belief that 
it was the Devil, and nothing but the Devil. 
| You may be ſure, while I had this fancy in my 
head, I was, of courſe, over-run with the vapours, and 
had all the hypochondriac fancies, that ever any me- 
lancholy head could entertain; and what with rumi- 
nating on the print of a foot upon the fand, and the 
weight of the Devil upon me in my bed, I made no 
difficulty to conclude, that the Old Gentleman really 
viſited the place: and, in a word, it had been eaſy to 
have poſſeſſed me, if I had continued ſo much longer, 
that it was an enchanted ifland,—that there were a 
million of evil ſpirits in it, —and that the Devil was 
lord of the manor. | 

I ſcarce heard the leaſt bei near, or far off, but 1 
ſtarted, and expected to ſee a Devil; every diſtant buſh, 
upon a hill, if I did not particularly remember it before, 
was a man; and every ſtump, an apparition; and [ 
ſcarce went twenty yards together, by night or by day, 
without looking behind me. 

Sometimes, indeed, I took a little 1 and would 
ſay, Well, let it be the Devil if it will, God is maſter 
of the Devil, and he can do me no hurt, unleſs he is 
permitted; he can be nowhere, but he that made him 
is there too;' and, as I ſaid afterwards, when I was 
frightened with the old goat in acave; * He is not fit 
to live all alone in ſuch an iſland, for twenty years, 
that would be afraid to ſee the Devil.” 

But all theſe things laſted but a ſhort while, and the 
vapours that were raiſed at firſt, were not to be laid fo 
eaſily; for, in a word, it was not mere imagination, 
but it was the imagination raiſed up to diſeaſe : nor did 
it ever quite wear off till J got my man Friday with * 
| 0 
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of whom I have ſaid ſo much; and then, having com- 

pany to talk to, the hypo wore off, and I did not ſee 
any more devils after, that. | 

Before I leave this part, I cannot 1 give a caution 
to all vapouriſh, melancholy people, whoſe imagina- 
tions run this way; I mean, about ſeeing the devil, 
apparitions, and the like; namely, that they ſhould 
never look behind them, and over their ſhoulders, as 
they go up ſtairs; or look into the corners and holes 
of rooms, with a candle in their hands; or turn about, 
to ſee who may be behind them, in any walks, or dark 
fields, lanes, or the like ; for, let ſuch know, they will 
ſee the Devil, whether he be there or no: nay, they 
will be ſo perſuaded that they do ſee him, that their 


very imagination will be a devil to them wherever 
they go. 


But after all this is ſaid, let nobody ſuggeſt, that be- 


cauſe the brain- ſick fancy, the vapouriſh, hypochon- 
driac imagination repreſents ſpectres and ſpirits to us, 
and makes apparitions for us, that therefore there are 
no ſuch things as ſpirits, both good and evil, any more 
than we ſhould conceive, that there is no devil, be- 
cauſe we do not ſee him. 

The Devil bas witneſſes of his being and nature, 
juſt as God himſelf has of his; they are not indeed ſo 
viſible, or ſo numerous, but we are all able to bring 


evidence of the exiſtence of. the Devil from our own 
evidence of the exiſtence of - 


frailties, as we are to brit 
God from the faculties 
contexture of our bodies. 

As our propenſity to evil, rather than W is a teſ- 
timony of the original depravity of human nature; 
fo the harmony between the inclination and the occa- 


f our ſouls, and from tho 


fon, 
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ſion 1 a teſtimony, which leaves the preſence of the 
evil ſpirit with us out of the queſtion, f 

Not that the Devil is always the agent in our temp- 
tations; for though the Devil is a very diligent fellow, 
and always appears ready to fall in with the allurement, 
yet the Scripture clears him, and we muſt do ſo too, of 
being the main temiþter ; it is our own corrupt, de- 
bauched inclination, which is the firſt moving agent : 
and therefore the Scripture ſays, * A man is tempted, - 
when he is drawn away of his own luſts, and enticed.” 

The Devil, who, as I ſaid, is a very diligent fellow 
in the infernal work, and is always ready to forward the 
miſchief, is alſo a very cunning fellow, and knows 
how, moſt dextrouſly, to fuit alluring objects to the 
allurable diſpoſitions; to procure enſnaring things, 
and lay them in the way of the man whom he finds ſo 
eaſy to be enſnared; and he never fails to prompt all 
the miſchief he can: full of ſtratagem and art to en- 
ſnare us, by the help of our corrupt affections, —and 
theſe are called Satan's devices. 

But having charged Satan home in that part, I muſt 
do the Devil that juſtice, as to own, that he is the moſt: 
ſlandered, moſt abuſed creature alive; thouſands of 
crimes we lay to his charge, that he is not guilty of; 
thouſands of our own infirmities we load him with, 
which he has no hand in; and thouſands of our fins, 
which, as bad as he is, he knows nothing of; calling 
him our tempter, and pretenging we did fo and fo, as 
the Devil would have it; when, on the contrary, the 
Devil had no ſhare in it, and we were 9 led away 
of our own luſts, and enticed.“ 

But now, having made this digreſſion in the Devil's 


defence, I return to the main queſtion,—that of the 
being 
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being of the Devil, and of evil ſpirits; this, I believe, 
there is no room to doubt of: but this, as I have ob- 
ſerved, is not the thing; theſe are not the ſpirits I am 
ſpeaking of; but I ſhall come directly to what I mean, 
and ſpeak plain, without any poſſibility of being miſ- 
underſtood, 

I make no queſtion, but that there is not only a 
world of ſpirits, but that there is a certain knowledge 
ol it, though to us impoſſible, as to the manner of it; 
there is a certain converſe between the world of ſpirits, 
and the ſpirits in this world; that is to ſay, between 
ſpirits uncaſed or unembodied, and ſouls of men em- 
bodied, or caſed up in fleſh and blood, as we all are on 
this fide death. 

It is true, that we cannot deſcribe this converſe of 
ſpirits, as to the way of it, the manner of the commu- 
nication, or how things are mutually conveyed from 
one to another, How intelligences are given or re- 
ceived, we know not; we know but little of their 
being conveyed this way, from the ſpirits unembodied, 
to ours that are in life; and of their being conveyed 
that way; namely, from us to them ;—of that we know 
nothing. The latter certainly is done without the 
help of the organ; the former is conveyed by the 
underſtanding, and the retired faculties of the ſoul, — 
of which we can give very little account, 


For Spirits, without the help of voice, converſe. 


Let me, however, give, as reaſons for my opinion, 
ſome account of the conſequences of this converſe of 
ſpirits; I mean, ſuch as are quite remote from what 
we call apparition, or appearance of ſpirits; and I omit 
theſe, becauſe I know they are objeRed much againſt, 


and 
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and they bear much ſcandal, from the frequent impoſi- 


tions of our fancies and imaginations upon our judg- 


ments and underſtandings, as above. 

But the more particular diſcoyeries of this converſe 
of ſpirits, and which to me are undeniable, are ſuch as 
follows; namely, 


Dreams, | IMPULSES, Voices, 
HinTs, Notsts, APPREHENSIONS, 
INVOLUNTARY SADNESS, &c. 


Dreams are dangerous things to talk of; and we 
have ſuch dreaming about them, that, indeed, the leaſt 
encouragement to lay any weight upon them, is pre- 
ſently carried away by a ſort of people that dream 
waking; and that run into ſuch wild extremes about 
them, that indeed we ought to be very cautious what 
we ſay of them. 

It is certain, dreams of old were the ways by which 


God himſelf was pleaſed to warn men, as well what to 


do, as what not to do; what ſervices to perform, what 
evils to ſhun. Joſeph, the huſband of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin Mary, was appeared to in both theſe : Matt. ii. 15, 
19. HE was directed of God, in a dream, to go into 
Egypt; and he was bid return out of Egypt, in a 
dream ; and, in the ſame chapter, the wiſe men of the 
eaſt were warned of God, in a dream, to depart into 
their own country another way, to avoid the fury of 
Herod, | 

Now, as this, and aaa! inſtances through tlie 
whole Scripture, confirm, that God did once make uſe 
of this manner to convey knowledge and inſtruction to 
men, I wiſh I could have this queſtion well anſwered, 
viz. Why are we now to direct * to take no 


notice of their dreams ? 
But 
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But farther, it appears, that this was not only the 
method God himſelf took, by bis immediate power ; 
but it is evident, he made uſe of it by the miniſtry of 
ſpirits. The Scripture ſays, in both the caſes of 
Joſeph above-named, * That the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joſeph in a dream.“ Now, every unem- - 
bodied ſpirit is an angel of the Lord, in ſome ſenſe; 
and as angels and ſpirits may be the fame thing, in 
reſpe& of this influence upon us in dreams, ſo it is 
ſtill; and when any notice for good, or warning againſt 
evil, is given us in a dream, I think it is no arrogance 
at all for us to ſay, the angel of the Lord appeared to 
us in a dream; or to ſay, ſome good ſpirit gave me 
warning of this in a dream: take this which way you 
will. 1 | | 

That I may ſupport this, with ſuch undeniable ar- 
guments, drawn from examples of the fact, as no man 
will, or reaſonably can oppoſe, I firſt appeal to the ex- 
perience of obſerving people; I mean, ſuch people as 
obſerve theſe things without a fuperſtitious dependence 
upon the fignification of the; that look upon dreams 
but with ſuch a moderate regard to them, as may 
direct to a right uſe of them. The queſtion I would 
alk of ſuch is, whether they have never found any re- 
markable event of their lives, ſo evidently foretold 
them by a dream, as that it muſt, of neceſſity, be true, 
that ſome invifible Being foreſaw the event, and gave 
them notice of it? And that, had that notice been 
liſtened to, and the natural prudence uſed, which would 
have been, uſed if it had been certainly diſcovered, that 
evil event might have been prevented? 

I would aſk others, whether they have not, by 
dreams, been ſo warned of evil really approaching, as 

' that 
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that taking the hint, and making uſe of the caution 
given in thoſe dreams, the evil has been avoided. If I 
may ſpeak my own experience, I muſt take leave to 
ſay, that I never had any capital miſchief befel me in 
my life, but I have had notice of it by a dream ; and 
if 1 had not been that thoughtleſs, unbelieving crea- 
ture, which I now would caution other people againſt, 
I might have taken many a warning, and avoided many 
of the evils that I afterwards fell into, merely by a total, 
obſtinate negle& of thoſe dreams, 

In like manner, I have, in ſome of the greateſt dif- 
treſſes of my life, been Encouraged to believe, firmly 
and fully, that I ſhould, one time or other, be deliver- 
ed; and I muſt acknowledge, that in my greateſt, and 
moſt hopeleſs baniſhment, I had ſuch frequent dreams 
of my deliverance, that I always entertained a firm and 
ſatisfied belief, that my laſt days would be better than 
my firſt : all which has effectually come to paſs, 
From which, I cannot determine, as I know ſome 
do, that all dreams are mere doſings of a delirious head; 
deluſions of a waking devil, and relicts of the day's 
thoughts and perplexities, or pleaſures : nor do I ſee 
any period of time fixed between the two oppoſite cir- 
cumſtances ; namely, when dreams were to be eſteem- 
ed the voice of God, and when the delufion of the 
Devil. 

+ I know ſome have ſtruggled hard to fix that parti- 
cular article, and to ſettle it as a thing going hand in 
hand with the Jewiſh inſtitutions; as if the oracle 
ceaſing in the temple with the conſummation of the 
typical law, all the methods which Heaven was pleaſed 
to take, in the former times, for revealing his will to 
men, were to ceaſe alſo at the ſame time, and the 


" goſpel 
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goſpel revelation being fully and effectually ſupplied by 
the miſſion of the Holy Spirit, dreams, and all the uſes 
and ſignifications of dreams, were at an end; and the 
eſteem and regard to the warnings and inſtructions of 
dreams, was to expire alſo. 

But the Scripture is point blank againſt this, in 
the hiſtory of fact, relating to Ananias, and the con- 
verſion of St. Paul; and in the ſtory of St. Peter, and 
Cornelius the devout centurion at Antioch; both of 
them eminent inſtances of God's giving notice of his 
pleaſure to men, by the interpoſition or medium of a 
dream. The firſt of theſe, is in Adds ix. 10. There 
was a certain diſciple at Damaſcus, named Ananias ; 
to him ſaid the Lord in a viſion, &c, : the words 
ſpoken in this viſion to Ananias, directing to go and 
ſeek out one Saul of Tarſus, go on thus, v. 12.: and 
hath ſeen in a viſion, a man named Ananias com- 
ing in.“ 

The other paſſage is of St. Peter, and Cornelius the 
eme Aels x. v. 3, 10, 11. In the third verſe 
it is ſaid, Cornelius, faſting and praying, ſaw a viſion; 
which, afterwards, in the twenty-ſecond verſe, is called 
an holy angel warning him: in the thirtieth verſe, it is 
faid, * A man ſtood before me in bright cloathing ;* at 
the ſame time, v. 10. it is ſaid, © St. Peter was praying, 
and fell into a trance: this we all agree to be a poſ- 

ſeſſion of ſleep, or a deep ſleep; and in this trance, it 
is ſaid, he ſaw Heaven opened; that is to ſay, he 
dreamed that he ſaw Heaven opened; it could be no- 
thing elſe ; for no interpreters will offer to inſiſt, that 
Heaven was really opened: alſo the hearing a voice, 
v. 13, 15. muſt be in a dream. Thus it is apparent, 


the will of God, concerning what we are to do, or not 
Vor. III. 8 to 
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to do ; what is, or is not to befall us; is and has been 
thus conveyed by viſion or dream, fince the expiration 
of the Levitical diſpenſation, and fince the miſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 
When then did it ceaſe? And if we do not know 
when it ceaſed, how then are we ſure it is at all ceaſed; 
and what authority have we now, to reject all dreams, 
or viſions of the night, as wy are called, more than 


formerly ? 
I will not ſay, but there may be more nocturnal de- 


luſions now in the world, than there were in thoſe 
times ; and, perhaps, the Devil may have gained more 
upon mankind in theſe days, than he had then,— 
though we are not let into thoſe things enough, to 
know whether it is ſo or not: nor do we know, that 
there were not as many unſignifying dreams in thoſe 
days, as now; and, perhaps, as much to be ſaid againſt 
depending upon them: though, I think, there is not 
one word, in Scripture, ſaid, to take off the regard men 
might give to dreams, or to leſſen the weight which 
1 they might lay on them. 

The only text, that I think looks like i it, is the flout 
Joſeph's brethren. put upon him, or threw out at him, 
when they were ſpeaking of him with contempt : Ge- 
neſts xxxvii. 19- * Behold this dreamer: cometh :* and 
again, d. 20. Let us ſlay him, and caſt him into 
ſome pit, and we ſhall} fee what will become of his 
dreams.“ 

This, indeed, looks a little like the preſent language 
againſt dreams; but even this is ſufficiently rebuked 
in the conſequences; for thoſe dreams of Joſeph's did 
come all to n and * the ſuperior influence 


ſuch 
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fach things have upon the affairs of men, in og of 
all the contempt they can caſt upon them, 

The maxim I have laid down to myſelf, for my con- 
duct in this affair, is, in few words, that we ſhould 

not lay too great ſtreſs upon dreams, and yet not 
wholly neglect them. 

I remember, I was once pfeſent where a long diſ- 
pute was warmly carried on, between two perſons of 

my acquaintance, upon this very ſubject the one a 
layman, the other a clergyman; but both very pious 
and religious perſons. The firſt thought there was no 
heed at all to be given to dreams ; that they could have 
no juſtifiable original ; that they were deluſions, and no 
more,; that it was atheiſtical to lay any ſtreſs upon 
them; and that he could give ſuch objections againſt 
them, as that no man of good principles could avoid 
being convinced by; that as to there being a commw- 
nication from the inviſible to the viſible world, it was 
a chimæra; and that he ſaw no foundation for believ- 
ing any reality in ſuch a thing, unleſs 1 would fet up 
for a popiſh Limbus or purgatory, which had no mn 
dation in the Scripture. 

I. He faid, if dreams were from the agency of any 
preſcient being, the notices would be more dire&, and 
the diſcoveries clear; not by allegories and emblema- 
tic fancies, expreſſing things imperfe& arid dark: for 
to what purpoſe ſhould ſpirits unembodied ſport with 
mankind, warning him of approaching milchiefs by 
the moſt ridiculous enigmas, figures, &c. leaving the 
wretch to gueſs what awaited him, though of the ut- 


moſt conſequence, and to periſh if he miſtook the 
meaning of it; and leaving him, ſometimes, perfectly 
at a loſs to know whether he was right or wrong; and 
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without any rule or guide to walk by, in the moſt dif. | 
ficult eaſes, - 

II. He objected, that, with the notice of evil, ſup- 
poſe it to be rightly underſtood, there was not given a 
power to avoid it; and therefore it could not be al- 
ledged, that the notice was any way kind, and that it 
was not likely to proceed from a beneficent ſpirit, but 
merely fortuitous, and of no ſignificancy. 

III. He objected, that if ſuch notices as thoſe were 
of ſuch weight, why were they not conſtant; but that 
ſometimes they were given, and ſometimes omitted, 
though caſes were equally important; and that there- 
fore they did not ſeem to proceed from any agent, 
whoſe actions were to be fairly accounted for. 

IV, He ſaid, that oftentimes we had very diſtin 
and formal dreams, without any fignification at all; 
that we could neither know any thing probable, or any 
thing rational of them; and that it would be profane 
to ſuggeſt that to come from Heaven, which was too 
apparently fooliſh and inconſiſtent. 

V. As men were not always thus warned, or ſup- 
plied with notices of good or evil, ſo all men were not 
alike ſupplied with them; and what reaſon could we 
give, why one man, or one woman, ſhould not have 
the ſame hints as another, 

The clergyman gave diſtinct anſwers to all theſe ob- 
jections; and to me, I confeſs, very ſatisfactory: whe- 
ther they may be ſo to thoſe that read them, is no con- 
cern of mine,—let every one judge for himſelf. 

I. He aid, that as to the ſignification of dreams, and 
the objections againſt them, becauſe dark and doubtful, 
that they are expreſſed generally by hieroglyphica re- 


preſentations, ſimilies, alluſions, and figurative emble- 
manic 
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matic ways of expreſſing things, was true; and that, by 
this means, for want of interpretation, the thing was 
not underſtood, and, conſequently, the evil not ſhunned. 
This, he ſaid, was the only difficulty that remained to 
him in the caſe ; but that he could ſee nothing in it 
againſt the ſignification of them, becauſe thus it was 
before : for dreams were often allegoric and alluſive, 
when they were evidently from God; and what the end 
and deſign of Providence in that was, we could not pre- 
tend to enquire. 

II. To the ſecond, he ſaid, we charged God fooliſh- 
ly, to ſay he had given the notice of evil without the 
power to avoid it, —which he denied; and affirmed, 
that if any one had not power to avoid the evil, it was 
no notice to him ;. that it was want of giving due heed 
to that notice, not for want of the notice being ſuffi. 
cient, that any evil followed, and that men firſt neglect- 
ed themſelves, and then charged the judge of all the 
earth, with not doing right. 

III. Likewiſe he ſaid, the complaint, that theſe no- 
tices were not conſtant, was unjuſt; for he doubted not 
but they were ſo; but our diſcerning was crazed and 
clouded by our negligence in not taking due notice of 
it; that we hoodwinked our underſtanding, by pre- 
tending dreams were not to be regarded; and the voice 
really ſpoke, but we refuſed to hear, being negligent of 
our own good. | | 

IV. In the ſame ſenſe he anſwered the fourth, and 
ſaid, it was a miſtake to ſay, that ſometimes dreams had 
no import at all; he obſerved, it was only to be ſaid, none 
that we could perceive the reaſon of; which was owing 
to our blindneſs and ſupine negligence, to be ſecure at 
one time, and our heads too much alarmed at another; 
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ſo that the ſpirit, which we might be ſaid to be con. 
verſing with in a dream, was conſtantly and equally 
kind and careful; but our powers, not always in the 
| ſame flate of action, nor equally attentive to, or reten- 
tive of the hints that were given; or things might be 
rendered more or leſs intelligible to us, as the powers of 
our ſoul were mort or leſs dozed or ſomniated with the 
oppreſſion of vapours from the body, which occaſions 
ſleep : for though the ſoul cannot be ſaid to ſleep itſelf, 
yet how far its operations may be limited, and the un- 
derſtanding preſcribed, by the fleepineſs of the body, 
ſays he, I will not undertake ; let the anatomiſt judge 
of it, who can account for the contexture of the parts, 
and for their operations, which I cannot anſwer to. 
V. As to the laſt queſtion, why people are not equal- 
ly ſupplied with ſuch warnings, he ſaid, this ſeemed to 
be no queſtion at all in the caſe; for Providence itſelf 
might have ſome ſhare in the direction of it, and then 
that rovidence might perhaps be limited by ſome ſu- 
perior direction, the ſame that guides all the ſolemn 
diſpoſitions of nature, and was a wind blowing where 
it liſteth : that as to the converſe of ſpirits, though 
he allowed the thing itſelf, yet he did not tie it up to a 
ſtated courſe of converſing, that it ſhould be the ſame 
always, and to all people, and on all occaſions ; but that 
it ſeemed to be ſpontaneous, and conſequently arbitra- 
Ty, as if the ſpirits unembodied had it left to them to 
converſe as they thought fit, how, where, and with 
whom they would; that all he anſwered for in that 
diſcourſe, was for the thing itſelf; that ſuch a thing 
there. was, but why there was ſo much of it, or why 
no more, was none of his buſineſs, and, he believed, 2 
diſcovery was not yet made to mankind of that part. 
| I thought 


I thought it would be much to the purpoſe, to re- 


mark this opinion of another man, becauſe it correſ- 


ponded ſo exactly with my own; but I have not done 
with my friend, for he led me into another enquiry, 
which indeed I had not taken ſo much. notice of be- 
fore; and this was introduced by the following queſ- 
| FRET" . | 
You ſeem, ſays he, to be very inquiſitive about 
dreams, arid to doubt, though I think you have no 
reaſon for it, of the reality. of the world of ſpirits, which 
dreams are ſuch an evidence of. Pray, ſays he, what 
think you of waking dreams, tranſes, viſions, noiſes, 
voices, hints, impulſes, and all theſe waking teſtimo- 
nies of an invifible world, and of the communication 
that there is between us and them, which are generally 
entertained with our eyes open. 

This led me into many reflections upon paſt things, 
which I had been witneſs to as well in myſelf as in 
other people, and particularly in my former ſolitudes, 
when I had many occaſions to mark ſuch things as 
theſe; and I could not but entertain a free converſa- 
tion with my friend upon this ſubject, as often as I had 
opportunity, of which I muſt give ſome account, 

I had, one day, been converſing ſo long with him, 
upon the common received notions of the planets be- 
ing habitable, and of a diverſity of worlds, that I think 
verily, I was for ſome days like a man tranſported into 
theſe regions myſelf; whether my imagination is more 
addicted to realizing the things I talk of, as if they 


were in view, I know not; or whether, by the power 


of the converſe of ſpirits I ſpeak of, I was, at that time, 
enabled to entertain clearer ideas of the inviſible world, 
I really cannot tell; but I certainly made a Journey to 
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all thoſe ſuppoſed habitable bodies in my imagination, 
and I know not but it may be very uſeful'to tell you 
what I met with in my way, and what the wiſer I am 
for the diſcovery ; whether you will be the wiſer for 
the relation at ſecond hand, I cannot anſwer for that. 

I could make a long difcourſe here of the power of 
imagination, and how bright the ideas of diſtant things 
may be found in the mind, when the ſoul is more than 
ordinarily agitated, It is certain, the extraordinary 
intelligence conveyed in-this manner, is not always re- 
gular ; ſometimes it is exceedingly confuſed, and the 
brain being not able to digeſt it, turns round too faſt ; 
this tends to lunacy and diſtraction, and the ſwiftneſs 
of the motion theſe ideas come in with, occaſions a 
commotion” in nature, the underſtanding is mobbed 
with them, diſturbed, runs from one thing to another, 
and digeſts nothing; this is well expreſſed in our com- 
mon way of talking of a mad-man, namely, that his 
head is turned. Indeed, I can liken it to nothing ſo 
well, as to the wheels of a wind-mill; which, if the 
fails, or wings, are ſet, and the wind blows a ſtorm, run 
round ſo faſt, that they will ſet all on fire, if a ſkilful 
hand be not ready to direct and manage it. 

But not to enter upon this whimſical deſcription of 
lunacy, which perhaps may be nobody's opinion but 
my own, I proceed thus: that when the head is ſtrong, 
and capable of the impreſſions ; when the underſtand- 
ing is empowered to digeſt the infinite variety of ideas, 
which preſent to it from the extended fancy ; then, I 
ſay, the ſoul of man is capable to act ſtrangely upon 
the inviſibles in nature, and upon futurity, realizing 
every thing to itſelf in ſuch a lively manner, that what 
it thus thinks of, it really ſees, ſpeaks to, hears, 50 

ver ſes 


verſes with, &c, as lively, as if the ſubſtance was really 
before his face; and this is what I mean by thoſe that 


dream - waking, by viſions, trances, or what you pleaſe 


to call them; for it is not neceſſary to this part, that 
the man ſhould be aſleep. 

[ return to my ſhare of theſe 8 It was after 
my converſing with my learned friend, about the hea- 


venly bodies, the motion, the diſtances, and the bulk 


of the planets; their ſituation, and the orbits they 
move in; the ſhare of light, heat, and moiſture, which 


they enjoy; their reſpect to the Sun, their influences 


upon us, and, at laſt, the poſſibility of their being habit- 
able, with all the arcana of the ſkies; it was on this 
occaſion, I ſay, that my imagination, always given to 
wander, took a flight of its own; and as I have told 
you, that I had an invincible inclination to travel, ſo I 
think I travelled as ſenfibly, to my underſtanding, over 
all the mazes and waſtes of infinite ſpace, in queſt of 


thoſe things, as ever I did over the deſarts of Karaka- 


thay, and the uninhabited waſtes of Tartary; and, per- 
haps, may give as uſeful an account of my journey, 
When firſt my fancy raiſed me up in the confines of 


this vaſt abyſs, and having now travelled through the 


miſty regions of the atmoſphere, could look down as I 
mounted, and fee the world below me, it is ſcarce poſ- 


fible to imagine how little, how mean, how deſpicable 


every thing looked; let any man but try this experi- 
ment of himſelf, and he ſhall certainly find the ſame 
thing; let him but fix his thoughts ſo intenſely upon 
what is, and muſt neceſſarily be ſeen, in a ſtage or two 


higher than where we now live, removed from the par- 


ticular converſe with the world, as to realize to his 
imagination what he can ſuppoſe to be there, he ſhall 
| find 
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find all that is below him, as diſtant objects always do, 
leſſen in his mind as they do in his ſight, 
Could a man ſubſiſt without a ſupply of food, and 
live but one mile in perpendicular height from the ſur- 
face, he would deſpiſe life and the world at ſuch a rate, 
that he would hardly come down to have it be all his 
own; the ſoul of man is capable of being continually 
elevated above the very thoughts of human things; is 
capable of travelling up to the higheſt and moſt diſtant 
regions of light; but when it does, as it riſes above tho 
earthly globe, ſo the things of this globe fink to him, 
When I was at firſt lifted up in my imaginary travels, 
this was the firſt thing of moment I remarked ; name- 
ly, how little the world, and every thing about it, ſeem- 
ed to me. I am not given to preach, or drawing long 
corollaries, as the learned call them; but 1 commend it 
to my friends to obſerve, that could we always look 
upon the things of life with the ſame eyes, as we ſhall do 
when we come to the edge of time; when one eye can, 
as it were, look back on the world, and the other look 
forward into eternity, we ſhould ſave ourſelves the 
trouble of much repentance, and ſhould ſcorn to touch 
many of thoſe things, in which now we fancy our chief 
felicity is laid up: believe me, we ſhall ſee more with 
half an eye then, and judge better at firſt glance, than we 
can now, with all our pretended wiſdom and penetra- 
tion. In a word, all the paſſions and affections ſuffer 
a general change upon ſuch a view, and what we deſire 
before, we contemn then with abhorrence. 
Having begun to ſoar, the world was ſoon out of 
ſight, unleſs that, as I roſe higher, and could look at 
her in a due poſition as to the ſun, I could ſee her turn- 
ed into a moon, and ſhine by reflection: Aye, ſhine 
| on, 
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on,“ faid I, with wy borrowed rays, for thou haſt but 
yery few of thy own.” 

When my fancy had mounted me thus depend tho 
veſtiges of the earth, and leaving the atmoſphere behind 
me, I had ſet my firm foot upon the verge of infinite; 
when I drew no breath, but ſubſiſted upon pure ther, 
it is not poſſible to expreſs fully the viſion of the place: 
firſt, you are to conceive of fight as unconfined, and 
you ſee here at leaſt the whole ſolar ſyſtem at one view. 
Nor is your ſight bounded by the narrow circumfer- 
ence of one ſun, and its attendants of planets, whoſe 
orbits are appropriated to its proper ſyſtem ; but above 
and beyond, and on every fide, you fee innumerable 
ſuns, and attending on them, planets, ſatellites, and in- 
ferior lights proper to their reſpective ſyſtems, and all 
thoſe moving in their ſubordinate circumſtances, with- 
out the leaſt ane, with glorious light and ſplendor 
inconceivable. 

In this firſt diſcovery, it is moſt natural to obſerve, 
how plainly it is to be ſeen, that the reaſon of the crea- 
tion of ſuch immenſe bodies as the ſun, ſtars, planets, 
and moons in the great circle of the lower heaven, is 
far from being to be found in the ſtudy of nature, on 
the ſurface of our earth : but he that will ſee thorough- 
ly, why God has formed the heavens the work of his 
hands, and the moon and the ſtars which he has made, 
muſt ſoar up higher ; and then as he will ſee with other 
eyes than he did before, ſo he will ſee the god of na- 
ture has formed an infinite variety, which we know 
nothing of, and that all the creatures are a reaſon to 
one another for their creation. 

I could not forget myſelf, however, when I was get 
up thus high; I ſay, I could not but look back upon 
the 
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the ſtate of man in this life; how confined from thefe 
diſcoveries Þ how vilely employed in biting and de- 
vouring, envying and maligning one another, and all 
for the vileſt trifles that can be conceived, 

But I was above it all here; and all thoſe things 
which appeared ſo affliting before, gave me not the 
Jeaſt concern now; for the ſoul being gone of this 
errand, had quite different notices of the whole ſtate of 
life, and was neither influenced by paſſions or affections 
as it was before. 

Here I ſaw into many things by the help of a ſedate 
enquiry, that we can entertain little or no notion of, in 
a ſtate of common ſuperficial life; and I defire to leave a 
few remarks of this imaginary Journey, as I did of my 
ordinary travels. 

When I came, I fay, to look into the ſolar ſyſtew, as 
I have hinted, I ſaw perfectly the emptineſs of our mo- 
dern notions, that the planets were habitable worlds; 
and ſhall give a brief deſcription of the caſe, that others 
may ſe it too, without the neceflity of an ſo long a 
journey. . 

And firſt, for the word habitable, 1 underſtand the 
meaning of it to be, that the place it is ſpoken of, is 
qualified for the ſubſiſtence and exiſtence of man and 
beaſt, and to preſerve the vegetative and ſenſitive life; 
and you may depend upon it, that none of the planets, 
except the moon, are in this ſenſe habitable; and the 
moon, a poor little watery damp thing, not above as 
big as Yorkſhire, neither worth being called a world, 
nor capable of rendering life comfortable to mankind, 
if indeed ſupportable; and, if you will believe one's 
mind capable of ſceing at ſo great a diſtance, I aſſure 
you, I did not ſee man, woman, or child there, in all 
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contemplative voyage to it: my meaning is, I did not 
ſee the leaſt reaſon to believe, there was or could be any 
there. As to the reſt of the planets, I will take them in 
their order: Saturn, (the remoteſt from the ſun, which 
is in the centre of the ſyſtem) is a vaſt extended globe, 


of a ſubſtance cold and moiſt, its greateſt degree of light 


is never ſo much as our greateſt darkneſs may be ſaid 
to be in clear weather, and its cold unſufferable; and 
if it were a body compoſed of the ſame elements as our 
earth, its ſea would be all braſs, and its earth all iron; 
that is to fay, both would be continually frozen, as the 
north- pole in the winter ſolſtice. What man, or men, 
and of what nature, could inhabit this frigid planet, un- 
leſs the Creator muſt be ſuppoſed to have created ani- 
mal creatures for the climate, not the climate for the 
creatures. All the notions of Saturn's being a habit- 
able world, are contrary to nature, and incongruous 


with ſenſe ; for Saturn is at ſo infinite a diſtance from. 


the ſun, that it has not above one ninetieth part of the 
light and heat that we enjoy on our earth; fo that the 


light there, may be ſaid to be much leſs than our ſtar- 


light, and the cold ninety times greater than the coldeſt 
day in our winter. 

Jupiter is in the ſame predicament ; his colnfiltudion, 
however in its degree much milder than Saturn, yet 
certainly is not qualified for human bodies to ſubſiſt, 
having only one twenty-ſeventh part of the light and 
heat that we enjoy here; conſequently, its light is, at 
beſt, as dim as our twilight, and its heat ſo little in the 
ſummer of its fituation, as to be as far from comfort- 
able, as it is in its winter ſituation inſupportable. | 
* Mars, if you will believe our ancient philoſophers, 
is a fiery planet, in the very diſpoſition of its influence, 
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as well as by the courſe of its motion; and yet even 
here, the light is not above one-half, and its heat one- 
third of ours. And; on the other hand, as Saturn is 
cold and moiſt, ſo this planet is hot and dry, and would 
admit no habitation of man, through the manifeſt in- 
temperance of the air, as well as want of light to make 
it comfortable, and moiſture to make it fruitful; for, by 
the nature of the planet, as well as by clear-fighted ob- 
ſervation, there is never any rain, vapour, fog, or dew 
in that planet. 6 

Venus and Mercury are in the extreme the other 
way, and would deſtroy nature by their heat and daz- 
zling light, as the other would by their darkneſs and 
cold; ſo that you may depend upon it, I could ſee very 
clearly, that all theſe bodies were neither inhabited or 
habitable : and the earth only, as we call ir, being ſeat- 
ed between theſe intemperances, appeared habitable; 
ſurrounded with an atmoſphere, to defend it from the 
invaſion of the inconſiſtent ether, in which perſpiration 
could not be performed by the langs, and by which the 
needful vapour it ſends forth, is preſerved from diſſipat- 
ing into the waſte and abyſs, and is condenſed, and 
timely returns in ſhowers of rain to moiſten, cool, and | 
nouriſh the exhauſted earth. 45 

It 18 true, the way I went, was no common road, yet 
I found abundance of paſſengers going to and fro here, 
and, particularly, innumerable armies of good and evil. 
ſpirits, who all ſeemed bufily employed, and contifiual- 
ly upon the wing, as if ſome expreſſes paſſed between 
the earth, (which, in this part of my travels, I place be- 
low me,) and ſome country infinitely beyond all that I 
could reach the fight of; for, by the way, though I take 
upon me, in this ſublime journey, to ſee a great deal of 
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inviſible world, yet I was not arrived to a length to ſee 
into any part of the world of light, beyond it all; that 
viſion is beyond all, and I pretend to ſay nothing of it 
here, except this only, that a clear view of this part, 
with optics unclouded, is a great ſtep to prepare the 
mind for a look into the other. 

But to return to my ſtation in the higheſt created 
world: flatter not yourſelves that thoſe regions are un- 
inhabited, becauſe the planets appear to be ſo. No, no, 
[ aſſure you this is that world of ſpirits, or, at leaſt, is 
a world of ſpirits. 

Here I ſaw a tlear demonſtration of Satan being the 
prince of the power of the air; it is in this boundleſs. 
waſte he is confined: whether it be his buſy, reſtleſs 
inclination has poſted him here, that be. may affront 
God in his government of the world, and do injury to 
mankind in mere envy to. his happineſs, as the famed 
Mr, Milton ſays ; or whether it is, that by the eternal. 
decree of Providence, he is appointed to be man's con- 
tinual diſturber, for divine ends to us unknown; this 
I had not wandered far enough to be informed of, 
thoſe ſecrets being lodged much higher, than imagina- 

tion itſelf ever travelled. 

But here, I ſay, I found Satan. keeping his court, or 
camp, we may call it which we pleaſe. The innumer- 


able legions that attended his immediate ſervice were 


ſuch, that it is not at all to be wondered, that he ſup- 
plied every angle of this world, and had his work going 
| forward, not in every country only, but even in every 
individual inhabitant of it, with all the dexterity and 

application imaginable. 
This fight gave me a juſt idea of the Devil, as a 
tempter, but really let me into a ſecret which I did got. 
| ſo 
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ſo well know before, or at leaſt did not conſider; name- 
ly, that the Devil is not capable of doing half the miſ- 
chief in the world, that we lay to his charge; that he 
works by engines and agents, ſtratagems and art, is 
true, and a great deal is owing to his vigilance and ap- 
plication; for he is a very diligent fellow in his calling ; 
but it is plain, his power is not ſo great as we imagine; 
he can only prompt to the crime, he cannot force us to 
commit it; ſo that, if we fin, it is all our own, the 
Devil is only to be charged with the art of infinuation ; 
juſt as he began with Eve, he goes on with us; in 
thort, he reaſons us out of our reſolutibns to do well, 
and wheedles us to an agreement to do ill; working us 
up to an opinion, that what evil we are about to do is 
no fin, or not ſo great a fin as we feared, and ſo draws 
us by art into the crime we had reſolved againſt ; this 
indeed the Scripture intimates, when it ſpeaks of Satan's 
devices, the ſubtilty of the wicked one, his lying in 
wait, &c. But to charge the Devil with forcing us to 
offend, is doing the Devil a great deal of wrang : our 
doing evil, is from the native propenſity of our wills; — 
| bumanum «ft peccare. I will not enter here into the 
diſpute about an original corruption in nature, which 
I know many good men, and learned men, diſpute; 
but that there is a ſecret aptneſs to offend, and a ſecret 
backwardneſs to what is good ; which, if it is not born 
with us, we can give no account how we came by,— 
this, I think, every man will grant; and that this is 
the Devil that tempts us, the Scripture plainly tells us, 
when it ſays, '* Every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own luſt, and.enticed.” JT 
There is a ſecret love of folly and vanity in the mind, 
and mankind are burcied down the ſtream of their own 
affections, 
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affections into crime; it is agreeable to them to do this, 
and it is a force upon nature not to do it. 


Vice is down hill, and when we do offend, 
*Tis nature all, we act as we intend, 


Virtue's up hill, and all againſt the grain; 
Reſoly'd reluctant, and purſu'd with pain. 


But to return to the Devil; his power not extend- 
ing to creation, and being not able to force the world 
into an open rebellion againſt Heaven, as doubtleſs he 
would do if he could, he is left to the exerciſe of his 
ſkill; and, in a word, we may ſay of him, that he lives 
by his wits; that is to ſay, maintains his kingdom by 
ſubtilty and moſt exquiſite cunning : and if my viſion 
of his politics is not a new diſcovery, I am very much 
miſtaken, 

His innumerable legions, as I hinted above, like aids 
du camp to a general, are continually employed to carry 
his orders, and execute his commiſſions in all parts of 
the world; and in every individual to oppoſe the au- 
thority of God, and the felicity of man, to the utmoſt 
of his power. | 76: 

The firſt and greateſt part of his government, is over 
thoſe ſavage: nations where he has obtained to ſet him- 
ſelf up as God, and to be worſhipped inſtead of God ; 
and I obſerved, that though having full poſſeſſion of 
theſe people, even by whole nations at a time, that is 
the eaſieſt part of his government; yet he is far from 
neglecting his intereſt there, but is exceeding vigilant 
to keep up his authority among thoſe people. This he 
does by ſending meſſengers into thoſe parts, to anſwer 
the pawawings or conjurings even of the moſt igno- 
rant old wizard; raifing ſtorms, and making noiſes and 
Vor. III. T ſhricks 
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ſhrieks in the air; flaſhes of infernal fire, and any — 
thing to fright the people, that they may not forget 
him, and that they may have no other gods but him. 
Hle has his peculiar agents for this work, which he 
makes detachments of, as his occafions require; ſome 
to one part of the world, ſome to another; as to North 
America, even as far as to the frozen provinces of 
Greenland; to the north of Europe; to the Lapland- 
ers, Samoiedes, and Mongul Tartars; alſo to the Gog 
and Magog of Afia, and to the devil-makers of China 
and Japan; again to the ſouthern parts of Aſia, to the 
iſles of the Indian and South Seas, and to the ſouth 
parts of America and Africa. 

Through all theſe parts he has an uncontrouled 
power, and is either worſhipped in perſon, or by his 
repreſentatives, the idols and monſters which the poor 
people bow down to ; and Satan has wy little trouble 
with them, 

He employs, indeed, fome millions of his miſſio- 

naries in thoſe countries, who labour ad propaganda 
fidem, and fail not to return, and bring him an account 
of their facceſs; and I doubt not, but ſome of them 
were at hand in my iſland, when the ſavages appeared 
there: for if the Devil had not been in them, they 
would hardly have come ſtraggling over the ſea ſo far, 
to devour one another, 

In all theſe countries, the brutality, the cruelty, and 
ravenous, bloody difpoſitions of the people, is to me a 
certain teſtimony, that the Devil has full poſſeſſion of 
them. 

But to return to my obſervations, in the exalted ſtate 

- of my fancy, I muſt tell you, that though the Devil 
— carried on his ſchemes of government, in thoſe blinded 
: * 
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parts of the world, with great eaſe, and all things went 
to his mind, I found he had more difficulty in the nor- 
thern parts of the temperate zone; I mean, our climate, 
and the reſt of Chriſtendom; and, conſequently, he 
did not act here by whole ſquadrons, and by generals; 
but was obliged to carry on his buſineſs among us by 
particular ſolicitations; to act by particular agents, up- 
on particular perſons; attacking the perſonal conduct 
of men in a manner peculiar to himſelf, But ſo far was 
this difficulty from being any advantage to the world, 
or diſadvantage to the Devil, that it only obliged him 
to make uſe of the more engines; and as he had no 
want of numbers, I obſerved, that his whole clan ſeem- 
ed buſy on this fide; the number of which conſiſts of 
innumerable millions: ſo that, in ſhort, there was not 
a devil wanting, no, not to manage every individual 
man, woman, and child in the world. 

How, and in what manner evil angels attend us, 
what their buſineſs, how far their power extends, and 
how far it is reſtrained, and by whom, were all made 
plain to me at one view, in this tate of ecclairciſſement 
that I ſtood in now, and I will deſcribe it, if I can, in 
a few heads of fact; you may enlarge upon them as 
experience guides, 

Arid firſt, the limitations of the Devil's power are 
neceſſary to be underſtood, and how directed: for ex- 
ample, you muſt know, that though the numbers of 
theſe evil ſpirits, which are thus diligently employed in 
miſchief, are ſo infinitely great, yet the numbers of 
good angels or good ſpirits, which are employed by a 
ſuperior authority, and from a place infinitely diſtagt 
and high above the Devil's bounds, is not only equal, 
I ſay, equal at leaſt in number, but infinitely ſuperior 
T 3 in 
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in power, and it is this particular which makes it plain, 
that all the Devil does, or that his agents can do, is by 
continual ſubtilty, extreme vigilance and application, 
under infinite checks, rebukes, and callings off by the 
attendant ſpirits, who have power to correct and re- 
ſtrain him upon all occaſions; juſt as a man does a dog 
or a thief, when he is diſcovered. 

On this account, it is firſt plain, I ſay, that the Devil 
can do nothing by force; he cannot kill, maim, hurt, 
or deſtroy; if he could, mankind would have but a 
very precarious ſtate of life in the world: nay, the 
Devil cannot blaſt the fruits of the earth, cauſe dearth, 
droughts, famine, or ſcarcity; neither can he ſpread 
noxious fumes in the air, to infect the world; if any of 
thoſe things were in his power, he would ſoon unpeo- 
ple God's creation, and put his Maker to the neceſſity 
of a new fiat, or of having no more human creatures to 
worſhip and honour him, | 

You will aſk me, how I came to know all this? I 
ſay, aſk me no queſtions, till the elevation of your fancy 

carries you up to the outer edge of the atmoſphere, as I 
tell you mine did: there you will ſee the prince of the 
air in his full ſtate, managing his univerſal empire with 
the moſt exquiſite art, But if ever you can come to a 
clear view of his perſon, do but look narrowly, and you 
will ſee a great clog at his foot, in token of his limited 
power; and though he is himſelf immenſe in bulk, and 
moves like a fiery meteor in the air, yet you always ſee 
a hand, with a thunderbolt, impending juſt over his 
head; the arm coming out of a fiery cloud, which is a 
token of the ſentence he is under ; that at the end of his 
appointed time, that cloud ſhall break, and that hand 
| ſtrike 
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Qrike him with the thunder Yepreſented, down, down 
for ever, into a place prepared for him. 
But all this does not hinder him, who is prompted 
by infernal rage againſt the kingdom of God and the 
welfare of man, from puſhing mankind, as above, upon 
all the methods of their own ruin and deſtruction, by 
alluring baits, cunning artifice, night-whiſpers, infu- 
ſing wicked defires, and fanning the flames of mens” 
luſts, pride, avarice, ambition, revenge, and all the 
wicked excurſions of corrupt nature. 
It would take up a long tract by itſelf, to form a 
ſyſtem of the Devils politics, and to lay down a body 
of his philoſophy : I obſerved, however, that ſome of 
his general rules are ſuch as theſe. 
I. To infuſe notions of liberty into the minds of 
men, that it is hard they ſhould be born into the 
world with inclinations, and then be forbidden to gra- 
tify them; that ſuch and ſuch pleaſures ſhould be pre- 
pared in the nature of things, made ſuitable and proper 
to the ſenſes and faculties ; which, on the other hand, 
are prepared in mere conſtitution, and placed in bis 
ſoul, and that then he ſhould be forbidden, under the 
penalty of a curſe, to taſte them; that to place an ap- 
petite in the man, and a ſtrong powerful guſt to theſe 
delights, and then declare them fatal to him, would be 
laying a ſnare to mankind in his very conſtitution, and 

making his brighteſt faculties be the betrayers of his 
ſoul to miſery; which would not confiſt with juſtice, 
much leſs with the goodneſs of a creator. 
II. To perſuade from hence, that the notions of fu- 
ture puniſhments are fables and amuſements; that it 
is not rational to'think a juſt God would prepare infi- 
nite and eternal puniſhments, for finite and trivial of- 

T 3 fences; 
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fences ; that God does not take notice of the minute 
acts of life, and lay every flip to our charge; but that 
the merciful diſpoſitions of God, who ſo bountifully 
directs the whole world to be affiſtant to the profit and 
delight of mankind, has certainly given him leave to 
enjoy it at fill, and take the comfort of it without fear. 

III. Of late, indeed, the Devil has learned; for 
devils may improve, as well as men in the arts of do- 
ing ill: at laſt, I ſay, he has learned to infuſe a wild 
notion into the heads of ſome people, who are firſt fit- 
ted for it, by having reaſoned themſelves, in favour of 
their looſe deſites, up to a pitch, that there is no ſuch 
thing as a God or a future ſtate at all. 

Now, as at firſt, the Devil was not fool enough to 
attempt to put this jeſt upon man, his own antiquity 
and eternity being a contradiction to it: ſo I found, 
among my new diſcoveries, that the Devil took this 
abſurdity from man himſelf, and that it went among 
Satan's people for a new invention. I found alfo, that 
there was a black party employed upon this new ſub- 
tilty ; theſe were a ſort of devils, for Satan never wants 
inſtruments, who were called Infinuators, and who 
were formerly employed to prompt men to crimes by 
dreams; awd here I ſhall obſerve, that I learned a way 
how to make any man dream of what I pleaſe : for ex- 
- ample, ſuppoſe one to be ſound aſleep, or, as we ſay, in 
a deep ſleep, or dead aſlcep, let another lay his mouth 
cloſe to his ear, and whiſper any thing to him ſo ſoftly as 
not to awaken him, the ſleeping man ſhall certainly 
dream of what was ſo whiſpered to him. 

Let no man deſpiſe this hint; nothing is more ſure, 
than that many of our dreams are the whiſpers of the 
Devil; who, by his Inſinuators, whiſpe:s into = 

1 heads 
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heads what wicked things he would have our thoughts 
entertain and work upon; and take this with you, as 
you go, thoſe inſinuating devils can do this as well 
when we are awake, as when we are aſleep; and this 
will bring me to what I call pulſes upon the mind, 
which are certainly whiſpers in the ear, and no other, 
and come either from good angels attending us, or from 
the Devil's inſinuators, which are always at hand, and 
may be judged of, according as the ſubject our thoughts 
are prompted to work upon, are good or evil, 

From whence, but from theſe infinuators, come our 
cauſeleſs paſſions, our involuntary wickedneſs, ſinning 
in deſire as effectually, as by actual committing the 
crime we deſire to commit? 

Whence comes imagination to work upon wicked 
and vicious objects, when the perſon is faſt aſleep, and 
when he had not been under the preparation of wicked 
diſcourſe, or wicked thoughts, previous to thoſe ima- 
ginations? Who forms ideas in the mind of man? 
Who preſents beautiful or, terrible figures to his fancy, 
when his eyes are cloſed with ſſeep? Who, but theſe 
infinuating devils, who inviſibly approach the man 
ſleeping or waking, and whiſper all manner of lewd, 
abominable things into his mind. 

Mr. Milton, whoſe imagination was carried up to 
a greater height than I am now, went farther into the 
abyſs of Satan's empire a great way, eſpecially when he 
formed Satan's palace of Pandemonium; I ſay, he was 
exactly of this opinion, when he repreſented the Devil 
tempting our mother Eve, in the ſhape of a toad lying 
juſt at her ear, when ſhe lay faſt aſleep in her bower ; 
where he whiſpered to her ear all the wicked things 
which ſhe entertained notions of by night, and which 

T 4 prompted 
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prompted her, the next day, to break the great com. 
mand, which was the rule of her life; and accordingly 
he brings in Eve telling Adam what an uneaſy night's 
reſt ſhe had, and relating her dream to him, 

This thought, however laid down in a kind of jeſt, is 
very ſeriouſly intended; and would, if well digeſted, di- 
rect us very clearly in our judgment of dreams, viz. not 
to ſuggeſt them to be always things of mere chance ; but 
that ſometimes they are to be heeded, as uſeful warn- 
ings of evil or good, by the agency of good ſpirits ; as 
at other times they are the artful infinuations of the 
Devil, to inje& wicked thoughts, and abhorred, abo- 
minable ideas into the mind; which, we ought not 
only as much as poſſible to guard againſt, but even to 
repent of, ſo far as the mind may have entertained and 
ated upon them, 

From this genera! viſion of the Devil's management 
of his affairs, which I muſt own I have had with my 
eyes wide open, I find a great many uſeful obſervations 
to be made; and firſt, it can be no longer ſtrange, that 
while the commerce of evil ſpirits is ſo free, and the in- 
tercourſe between this world and that, is thus open, I 
ſay, it can be no longer ſtrange, that there are ſo many 
ſilent ways of ſpirits converſing; I mean ſpirits of all 
kinds, | | 8 

For as I have obſerved already, there is a reſidence 
of good ſpirits; but they are placed infinitely higher, 
out of the reach, and out of the fight of this lower or- 
bit of Satan's kingdom ; as thoſe paſs and repaſs inviſi- 
ble, I confeſs, I have yet had no ideas of them, but 
thoſe which I have received from my tuſt view of the 
infernal region: if I ſhould have any ſuperior eleva- 
tions, and ſhould be able to ſee the economy of Hea- 

ven, 
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yen, in his diſpofition of things on earth, I ſhall be 
as careful to convey them to poſterity as they come in.' 

However, the tranſactions of good ſpirits with man, 
are certainly the ſame; for as God has, for a protection 
and ſafeguard to mankind, limited the Devil from 
affrighting him, by viſible appearances in his native and 
helliſh deformity, and the horrid ſhape he would ne- 
ceſſarily bear; ſo, for man's felicity, even the glorious 
angels of Heaven are very ſeldom allowed, at leaſt not 
lately, to appear in the glorious forms they formerly 
took, or indeed in any form, or with a voice; the re- 
ſtraint of our ſouls in the caſe of fleſh and blood we 
now wear, not admitting it, and not being able to fa- 
miliarize thoſe things to us; man being by no means, 
in his incorporated ſtate, qualified for an open and eaſy 
converſation with unembodied ſpirits, | 

Moreover, this would be breaking into the limits 
which the wiſdom and goodneſs of God has put to our 
preſent ſtate; I mean, as to futurity, our ignorance in 
which, is the greateſt felicity of human life; and with- 
out which neceſſary blindneſs, man could not ſupport 
life, for nature is no way able to ſupport a view into 
futurity ; I mean not into that part of futurity which 
concerns us in our ſtate of life in this world. 

I have often been myſelf among the number of thoſe 
fools, that would be their own fortune-tellers ; but 
when I look thus beyond the atmoſphere, and ſee a 
little ſpeculatively into inviſibles, I could eaſily per- 
ceive, that it is our happineſs that we are ſhort- ſighted 
creatures, and can ſee but a very little before us: for ex- 
ample, were we to have the eyes of our ſouls opened 
through the eyes of our bodies, we ſhould ſee this very 
immediate region of air which we breathe in, thronged 

with 
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ſpirits, to us, bleſſed be God, now inviſible, and which 
would otherwiſe be moſt frightful : we thould ſee into 
the ſecret tranſactions of thoſe meſſengers, who are em- 
ployed when the paſting ſoul takes its leave of the re. 
luctant body, and perhaps ſee things nature would 
ſhrink back from with the utmoſt terror and amaze- 
ment, In a word, the curtain of Providence, for the 
diſpoſition of things here; and the curtain of judgment, 
for the determination of the ſtate of ſouls hereafter, 
would be alike drawn back; and what heart could ſup- 
port here its future ſtate in life, much leſs that of its 
future ſtate after life, even good or bad. 

It is then our felicity, that the converſe of ſpirits, 
and the viſions of futurity, are filent, emblematic, and 
done by hints, dreams, and impulſes, and not by clear 
viſion and open diſcovery ; they that deſire a fuller and 
plainer fight of theſe things, aſk they know not what. 
And it was a good anſwer of a gipſey, when a lady of 
my acquaintance aſked her to tell her fortune; © Do 
not aſk me, Lady, faid the gipſey, to tell you what 
you dare not hear.” The woman was a little honeſter 
than her profeſhon intimated, and freely confeſſed it 
was all a cheat, and that they knew nothing of for- 
tunes; but had a courſe or round of doubtful ex- 
preſſions, to amuſe ignorant people, and get a little 
money. 

Even the Devil's oracles, for ſuch no ate ep 
were at Delphos, and at other places, though the Devil 
ſeemed, at that time, to have ſome liberties granted him, 
which, it is evident, have fince been denied him, were 
allowed to be given only in doubrful expreſſions, dou- 


ble entendres, echoes of words, and ſuch like: For 
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example, a man going to ſea, and enquiring of the 
oracle, thus : 


Have I Juſt cauſe the _ and ſtorms to fear ? 
Echo. — Fear. 
| \ 
ANOTHER. 


Shall we, the Parthian bowmen, fight or fly? 
Echo. — 9 * Fly. 


Such dark replies, and other words doubtful and 
enigmatic, were frequently given and taken for anſwers, 
by which the deluded world were kept in doubt of that 
futurity they hunted after: but Satan, even then, was 
not permitted to ſpeak plain, or mankind to ſee what 
awaited him behind the dark veil of futurity; nor was 

it proper, on any account whatſoever, that it ſhould be 
otherwiſe. 

But before I come to this, let me put ſome lies 
to the elevations and viſions I have mentioned before; 
for as I am far from enthuſiaſtic in my notions of 
things, ſo I would not lead any one to fancy them» 
ſelves farther enlightened than is meet, or to ſce things 
unſeeable, as St. Paul heard things unutterable, 

And therefore let me add here, that the higheſt rap- 
tures, trances, and elevations of the ſoul, are bounded 
by the eternal decree of Heaven; and let men pretend 
to what viſions they pleaſe, it is all romance; all be- 
yond what I have talked of above, is fabulous and ab- 
ſurd; and it will for ever be true, as the Scripture ſays, 
not only © thoſe things are hid from the eye,” but even 
from the conception. | 

Upon this occaſion I muſt own, that I think it is 
criminal to attempt to form ideas either of Hell or of 
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Heaven in the mind, other than as the Scripture has 
deſcribed them, by the ſtate rather than the place; we 
are told, in plain words, * it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive,” either of what is prepared 
for the future ſtate of the happy or miſerable; it is 
enough for us to entertain the general notion, the fa- 


vour of God is heaven, and the loſs of it the moſt 
dreadful of all hells. 


A Heaven of joy muſt in his preſence dwell; 
And in his abſence every place is Hell. 


My meaning is this; all viſions, or propounded vi- 
fions, either of Heaven or Hell, are mere deluſions of 
the mind, and generally are fictions of a waking, be- 
wildered head; and you may ſee the folly of them in 
the meaneſt of the deſcriptions, which generally end in 
ſhewing ſome glorious* place, fine walks, noble illuſ- 
trious palaces, gardens of gold, and people of ſhining 
forms, and the like. Alas! theſe are all fo ſhort, that 
they are unworthy the thoughts of a mind elevated two 
degrees above darkneſs and dirt: all theſe things 
amount to no more than Mahomet's Alcoran, and 
the glorious ſtate of things repreſented by him to his 
believers. In ſhort, all this makes only a heaven of 
ſenſe, but comes ſo infinitely ſhort of what alone muſt, 
or can be a heaven to an exalted glorified ſpirit, that 
as much want words to expreſs how contemptible the 
beſt of theſe deſcriptions are, as to a true deſcription of 
heaven, as I do to expreſs a true idea, or deſcription of 
heaven myſelf. 

And how ſhould this be done? We can form no idea 
of any thing that we know not and have not ſeen, but 


in the form of ſomething that we have ſeen. How 
| then 
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then can we form an idea of God or Heaven, in any 
form but of ſomething which we have ſeen or known? 
By what image in the mind can we judge of ſpirits? By 
what idea conceive of eternal glory? Let us ceaſe to 
imagine concerning it; it is impoſſible to attain; it is 
criminal to attempt it. 
Let me, therefore, hint here, that ſuppoſing myſelf, 
as before, in the orbit of the ſun, take it in its immenſe 
diſtance as our aſtronomers conceive of it, or on the 
edge only of the atmoſphere, with a clear view of the 
whole ſolar ſyſtem, the region of Satan's empire all in 
view, and the world of ſpirits laid open to me. 
Yet let me give you this for a check to your imagi- 
nation, that even here, the ſpace between finite and in- 
finite is as impenetrable as on earth, and will for ever 
be ſo, till our ſpirits being uncaſed, ſhall take their 
flight to the center of glory, where every thing ſhall be 
ſeen as it is; and therefore you muſt not be ſurpriſed, 
if I am come down again from the verge of the world 
of ſpirits, the ſame ſhort- ſighted wretch, as to futurity 
and things belonging to Heaven and Hell, as I went 
up; for elevations of this kind are meant only to give 
us a clearer view of what we are, not of what we ſhall 
be; and it is an advantage worth travelling for too. 
All this I thought neceſſary to prevent the whimſical 
building of erroneous ſtructures on my foundation, and 
fancying themſelves carried farther than they are able 
to go, | 
I come therefore back to talk of things familiar, and 
particularly to mention in the next place, ſome of 
thoſe other ways, by which we have notice given of this 
converſe of ſpirits which I have been ſpeaking of; for 
the 
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the whiſpers and inſinuators I have mentioned, go 
ſometimes farther than ordinary. | 

One of thoſe other methods is; when, by ſtrong im- 
pulſes of the mind, as we call them, we are directed to 
do, or not to do, this or that particular thing that we 
have before us to do, or are under conſultation about. 
I am a witneſs to many of theſe things, as well in my 
own life, as in my obſervation of others. 

I know a man, who being at ſome diſtance from 
London, not above ſix or ſeven miles, a friend that 
came to viſit and dine with him urged him to go to 
London, What for, ſays his friend, is there any buſi- 
neſs wants mee? Nay, nothing, ſays the other, but for 
your company; I do not know of any thing wants 
you; and ſo gave over importuning him. But as his 
friend had given it over, a ſtrong impulſe of mind 
ſeized him, and followed him like a voice, with this, 
go to London, go to London.“ He put it by ſeveral 
times, but it went on ſtill, © go to London, go to Lon- 
don ;* and nothing elſe could come upon his thoughts, 
but go to London.“ He came back to his friend, 
c hark ye, ſays he, tell me ſincerely, is all well at Lon- 
don? Am I wanted there? Did you aſk me to go to 
London with you on any particular account?” Not 
I,” fays his friend, in the leaſt; I ſaw all your family, 
and all is very well there; nor did they ſay they had 
any particular occaſion for you to return; I only aſk it, 
as I told you, for the ſake of your company.” So he put 
off going again, but could have no quiet, for it ſtill fol- 
lowed him; and, no doubt, a good ſpirit communica- 
ted it, go to London; and, at length, he reſolved hs 
would go, and did ſo; and when he came there, 
he found a letter and meſſengers had been at his 

| houſe 
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houſe. to ſeek him, and to tell him of a particular buſi- 
neſs, which was, firſt and laſt, worth above a thouſand 
pounds to him, and which, if he had not been found 
that very night, would have been in danger of being 
loft, | 
I ſeriouſly adviſe all ſober thinking perſons, not to 
diſregard thoſe powerful impulſes of the mind, in 
things othetwiſe indifferent or doubrful; but believe 
them to be whiſpers from ſome kind ſpirit, which ſees 
ſomething that we cannot ſee, and knows ſomething 
that we cannot know. | 
Beſides, unleſs infinite power ſhould take off the 
filence that is impoſed upon the inhabitants of the in- 
viſible world, and allow them to ſpeak audibly, nothing 
can be a plainer voice; they are words ſpoken to the 
mind, though not to the ear; and they are a certain in- 
telligence of things unſeen, becauſe they are given by 
perſons unſeen, and the event confirms it beyond all 
diſpute. | 
I know a man, who made it his rule always to obey 
theſe filent hints; and he has often declared to me, 
that when he obeyed them he never miſcarried, and if 
he negle&ed them, or went on contrary to them, he 
never ſucceeded; and gave me a particular caſe of his 
own, among a great many others, wherein he was thus 
directed. He had a particular caſe befallen him, where- 
in he was under the diſpleaſure of the government, and 
was proſecuted for a miſdemeanor, and brought to 
a trial in the King's Bench court, where a verdi& was 
brought againſt him, and he was caſt; and times run- 
ning very hard, at that time, againſt the party he was 
of, he was afraid to ftand the hazard of a ſentence, and 
abſconded, taking care to make due proyiſion for his 
| bail, 
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bail, and to pay them whatever they might ſuffer. In 
this circumſtance he was in great diſtreſs, and no way 
preſented unto him, but to fly out of the kingdom, 
which being to leave his family, children, and employ- 
ment, was very bitter to him, and he knew not what 
to do; all his friends adviſed him not to put himſelf 
into the hands of the law, which, though the offence 
was not capital, yet, in his circumſtances, ſeemed to 
threaten his utter ruin. In this extremity, he felt one 
morning, (juſt as he had awaked, and the thoughts of 
his misfortune began to return upon him;) I ſay, he 
felt a ſtrong impulſe darting into his mind thus, write 
a letter to them: it ſpoke ſo diſtinctly to him, and, as 
it were, forcibly, that, as he has often ſaid fince, he can 
ſcarce perſuade himſelf not to believe but that he heard 
it; but he grants that he did not teally hear it, too. 

However, it repeated the words daily and hourly to 
him; till at length, walking about in his chamber where 
he was hidden, very penſive and fad, it jogged bim 
again, and he anſwered, aloud to it, as if it had been a 
voice, * who ſhall I write to?” It returned immediately, 
- © write to the Judge.“ This purſued him again for 
ſeveral days, till at length he took his pen, ink, and 
paper, and fat down to write, but knew not one word 
of what he ſhould ſay; but dabitur in hac hora, he 
wanted not words: it was immediately impreſſed on 
his mind, and the words flowed upon his pen, in a 
manner that even charmed himſelf, and filled him with 
expectations of ſucceſs, 

The letter was fo ſtrenuous in argument, ſo pathetic 
in its eloquence, and ſo moving and perſuaſive, that as 
ſoon as the judge read it, he ſent him word he ſhould 
be caſy, for he would endeayour to make that matter 

light 
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light to him; and, in a word, never left it, till be ob- 
tained to ſtop proſecution, and reſtore him to his libers 
ty and to his family. 

Theſe hints, I ſay, are of a nature too nificant to 
be neglected; whence they come, is the next enquiry. 
I anſwer, they are the whiſpers of ſome ſubſiſting ſpirit, 
communicated to the ſoul without the help of the or- 
gan, without the aſſiſtance of a particular ſound, and 
without any other communication ; but take it as you 
go, not without the merciful diſpofition-of that Power 
that governs that world, as well as this that we are ſen- 
fible of; how near thoſe ſpirits are to us, who thus 
foreſee what concerns us, and how they convey theſe 
hints into our minds, as well waking as ſleeping, or 
how they are directed, that I could not diſcover, nor 
can yet reſolve, no, not in the higheſt of my imaginary 
elevation, any more than in what manner they are -_ 
mited and reſtrained. | 

I have been aſked by ſome, to whom 1 an talked 
freely of my frequent applications to theſe things, if I 
knew any thing by thoſe obſervations, of the manner 
of the diſpoſition of the human ſoul, after its departure 
out of the body? I mean, as to its middle ſtate, and whe- 
ther, as ſome think, it has a wandering exiſtence in the 
upper part of the waſte or abyſs near to, but not in a 
preſent ſtate of felicity? Whether it is ſtill confined 
within the atmoſphere of the earth, according to others; 
as in a limbus, or purgatory? Or in the-circle of the 
ſun? as others ſay. Whether 1 knew or perceived any 
thing of our Saviour's being afcended into the body of 
the ſun only, and not into the higheſt heaven, receiving 
his redeemed fouls to himſelf, and into an incorpora- 
tion with his glory there, till the reſtitution of all 
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things? Whether | perceived any thing of Satan being 
poſſeſſed of the reprobate ſouls as they departed ; and of 
his ſubſtitutes, as executioners, being empowered and 
employed to torment them, according to the received 
notions of the wiſe contemplators of ſuch things? 

I anſwered, as I do now, that not only nothing of 
all this appears; but, on the contrary, ſuch ſerious con- 
templations as mine, give a great and abundant reaſon 
to be ſatisfied, that there is nothing in it all, but mere 
dream and enthuſiaſtic conjecture: I own, that the 
agents I mentioned, make uſe of all thoſe things to ter- 
rify and affright poor ignorant people out of their 
ſenſes, and to drive them often into deſperation, and 
after to reſtore them by a cure that is worſe than the 
diſtemper ; namely, by a bardneſs and coldnefs of tem- 
per, rejecting entirely all the notions of eternity and fu- 
turity, and ſo fitting them to go out of the world as they 
lived in it, viz. without troubling themſelves with what 
is to come after it. 

But I return to the article of impulſes of the mind; 
for I lay greater weight upon theſe, than upon any of 
the other diſcoveries of the inviſible world, becauſe they 
have ſomething in them relating to what we are about, 
ſomething directing, ſomething to guide us in avoiding 
the evils that attend us, and to accepting, or rather em- 
bracing opportunities of doing ourſelves good when 
they preſent, which many times, for want of the know- 
ledge of our way, we irrecoverably let ſlip. 

Voices, apparitions, noiſes, and all the other affright- 
ing things, which unavoidably follow the neighbour- 
Hood of ſpirits in the air we breath in, ſeem to have 
much leſs ſignification, as to us, than theſe ſeaſonable, 
| kind 
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kind whiſpers to our ſouls, which, it is plain, are dis 
rected for the advantage of life. 

It ſeems hard, that mankind ſhould be ſo open to 
the ſecret inſinuators, the whiſpering devils I have been 
ſpeaking of, who are, night and day, ſleeping and wak- 
ing, working upon his ſenſes by the arts and ſubtilties 
of hell, to fill his imagination with a thouſand deviliſh 
contrivances, to gratify his vanity and luſt; and that 
our thoughts ſhould be always ready to receive the im- 
preſſions they make, preſſed to follow the infernal 
counſel, be awake to liſten to all his directions, bur 
ſhould be deaf to the inſtructions of any kind ſpirits 
that would influence us for our advantage; and inſen- 
ſible of thoſe impreſſions which are made upon us for 
our immediate good, by an agent good in itſelf, and 
acting from a principle, whatever it be, of good to us. 

We have a fooliſh ſaying, though taken from ſome- 
thing that is more ſignificant than we imagine, when 
any danger has ſurpriſed us. Well, my mind miſgave 
me when I was going about it: well, I knew ſome miſ- 
chief would come of it.“ Did you ſo? And why then 
did you do it? Why did you go on? Why, when your 
mind miſgave you, did you not obey the friendly cau- 
tion? Whence do you think your mind received the 
ſpeaking, though ſilent imprefſion? Why did not you 
liſten to it, as to a voice? For ſuch a one it was, no 
doubt : and let all thoſe unthinking people, who go on 
in any thing they are upon, contrary to thoſe ſecret 
ſilent impreffions upon their minds; ſay, let them 
know and obſerve it, they will very ſeldom fail of meet- 
ing ſome miſchief in the way; they will very ſeldom 
fail of miſcarrying in the way: I ſay very ſeldom, be- 
cauſe I would not take upon me to pieſcribe things po- 
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fitively, which the reader will take me up ſhort in, and 
ſay, how do I know it? But I will take the liberty to 
ſay, I durſt be poſitive in it, relating to myſelf; and 1 
durſt be poſitive from the nature and reaſon of che 
thing. 

As to my own experience, I wave ſaying much of it, 
but that, in general, I never ſlighted theſe impulſes, but 
to my great misfortune; I never liſtened to and obeyed 
them, but to my great advantage : but I chuſe to argue 
from the reaſon of them, rather than from my own ex- 
perience. 

As they are evident warnings of what is to come, 
and are teſtified daily and bourly by the things coming 
to paſs afterwards ; ſo they are undeniable teſtimonies 
that they proceed from ſome being intelligent of thoſe 
things that are at hand, while they are yet to come. 
If then I am ſatisfied, that it is a notice given from a 
ſomething, be it what it will, which is fully informed 
bf what is attending me, though concealed from me, 
why ſhould I flight the hint given me from any thing 
that knows what I know not; and eſpecially, for ex- 
ample, for avoiding evils to come ? 

I know a perſon, who had ſo ſtrong an impreflion. 
upon her mind, that the houſe ſhe was in would be 
burnt that very night, that ſhe could not go to ſleep ; 
the impulſe ſhe had upon her mind preſſed her not to 
go to bed, which, however, ſhe reſiſted, and went to 
bed; but wag ſo terrified with the thought which, as 
ſhe called it, run in her mind, that the houſe would be 
burnt, that ſhe uld not ga to ſleep. 

She had made v much diſcovery of her apprehen- 
ſions in the fantily, that they were all in a fright, and 
applied themſelves / to ſearch. from the top of the houſe 
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to the bottom, and to ſee every fire and every candle 
ſafe out; ſo that, as they all ſaid, it was impoſſible any 
thing could happen in the houſe: and they ſent to the 
neighbours on both ſides, to do the like. Thus far 
they did well; but had ſhe obeyed the hint which 
preſſed upon her ſtrangely not to go to bed, ſhe had 
done much better; for the fire was actually kindled at 
that very time, though not broken out. 

In about an hour after the whole family was in bed, 
the houſe juſt over the way, directly oppoſite, was all in 
a flame; and the wind, which was very high, blowing 
the flame upon the houſe this gentlewoman lived in, ſo 
filled it with ſmoke and fire in a few moments, the 
ſtreets being narrow, that they had not air to breathe, 
or time to do any thing, but jump out of their beds 
and ſave their lives. Had ſhe obeyed the hint given, 
and not gone to bed, ſhe might have ſaved ſeveral 
things of value, which ſhe loft; but as ſhe neglected 
that, and would go to bed, the moments ſhe had ſpared 
to her, were but juſt ſufficient to get out of bed, get 
ſome cloaths on, and get down ſtairs; for the houſe 
was on fire in halfa quarter of an hour, 

It might be aſked here, why could not the ſame kind 
ſpirit have intimated, by the ſame whiſpers, where the 
danger lay, and from what quarter it was to be expect- 
ed? In what manner the fire would attack them, and 
that it would come from the other fide of the ſtreet, the 
wind blowing it directly upon them? ; 

To this, I anſwer, that it is our buſineſs the more 
vigilantly to obſerve and liſten to the hints which are 
given, ſeeing the intimations are not ſo particular as 
we might wiſh, without enquiring into the reaſons why 
they are given no plainer. We have a great deal of 
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reaſon to believe, the kind ſpirit that gives theſe intima- 
tions, and whiſpers thus to us, gives us all the light it is 

permitted to give, and whiſpers as much either as it 
knows, or as it is allowed to communicate; otherwiſe, 
why does it give any intimations at all? But, on the. 
other hand, it may be alleged, that enough is intima- 
ted to ſuffice for our ſafety, if we will obey the intima- 
tion; and it would be a, much more reaſonable queſ- 
tion, to aſk, why we ſlight and diſobey the impreſſion 
that we acknowledge to have received, rather than a 
the intimation was no plainer. | 

A perſon of my acquaintance, being to go to New 
England by ſea, two ſhips preſented, and the maſters 
earneſtly ſolicited to take him as a paſſenger. He aſked 
my advice, profeſſing, that as well the ſhips, as the cap- 
tains, were perfectly indifferent to him; both the men 
being equally agreeable to him, and the veſſels equally 
good. I had my eye upon this notion of impulſes, 
and preſſed him to obſerve ſtrictly, if he had not ſome 
ſecret motion of his mind to one ſhip rather than an- 
other; and he ſaid he had not. 

After ſome time, he accidentally met one of the cap- 
tains, and falling into terms with him, agreed for his 
paſſage, and accordingly prepared to go on board; but 
from the very time that he made the agreement, nay, 
even while he was making the bargain, he had a ſtrong 
impreſſion on his mind that he ſhould not go in that 
ſhip. 

It was ſome days after this, that he told me of theſe 
impreſſions, which increaſed on him every day; upon 
which I preſſed him earneſtly not to go, but to take 
paſſage with the other, After he had reſolved upon 
w_ he came to me, and told me, that he had, with 
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ſome difficulty, and ſome loſs, put off the firſt ſhip; but 
that now he had the ſame, or rather ſtronger averſion 
to going in the ſecond ſhip; and had a ſtrong impreſ- 
fion on his mind, that if he went in the ſecond ſhip, he 
ſhould be drowned, I bid him conſider it a little, and 
tell me if he had any farther intimations of it; and he 
contigued to tell me, that he had no reſt about his go- 
ing in either of thoſe ſhips; and yet his affairs lay ſo, 
that he was under a neceſlity of going, and there was no 
other ſhip put up upon the Exchange for going. 

1 preſſed him, however, not to venture by any means. 
I convinced him, that thoſe impulſes of his mind, 
were the whiſpers of ſome kind ſpirits that ſaw things 
farther than he could, and were certainly given him as 
cautions to ſave him from ſome miſchief which he 
might not foreſee ; that it could be no evil ſpirit, be- 
cauſe the keeping him back could be no injury to him, 
of ſuch a nature as would gratify the Devil in any part 
of his uſual defires; it muſt therefore be ſomething for 
his good, and he ought to be very cautious how he 
flighted the filent admonition. In a word, I pre- 
poſſeſſed him ſo much in aid of the ſecret impulſes of 
bis own mind, that he reſolved not to go that year ; 
and he ſaw clearly afterwards, that the ſecret intimation 
was from a good hand, for both the ſhips miſcarried; 
the firſt being taken by the Turks, and the latter caſt 
away, and all the men loſt, the ſhip foundering at ſea, 
as was ſuppoſed, for ſhe was never heard of. 

I could fill this tract with accounts of this nature; 
but the reaſon of the caſe is ſtronger that the example ; 
for as it is an intimation of ſomething future, and that 
is to come to pals, it is certain there is a ſtate in which 
what is future and muſt come to paſs is known; and 
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why ſhould we not believe the news, if it comes from 
the place where the certainty of it is known ? 

Some give all this to a preſcience peculiar to the ſoul 
itſelf, and of a-kin to that we call the ſecond ſig ht; but 
I fee no ground for this but mere preſumption. Others 
call it an aFiatus, which, they think, is a diſtemper of 
the brain, Others call it a ſympathetic power of ihe 
foul, foreboding its own diſaſters. But all this is ſhort - 
of the thing; for here is not a foreboding only, which 
indeed is often felt, but is expreſſed another way; but 
here is a direct intelligence; a plain intimation of the 
evil, and warning to avoid it : this muſt be more than 
an afflatus, more than a ſympathy ; this muſt be from a 
certain knowledge of a thing that ei not, by a ſome- 
thing that does exiſt, and muſt be communicated by a 
converſe of ſpirits unembodied, with the ſpirit embo- 
died, for its good ; unleſs you will call it divine revela- 
tien; which I ſee no ground for. 

All theſe reaſonings make it abundantly our concern 
to regard theſe things, as what we are greatly concern- 
ed in: however, that is not the chief uſe JI make of 
them here; but, 

I. They abundantly explain the nature of the world 
of ſpirits, and the certainty of an exiſtence after death, 

II. They confirm, that the diſpoſition of Providence 
concerning man, and the event of things, are not fo 
much hidden from the inhabitants of that world as they 
are from us: as alſo, 

III. That ſpirits 6 ſee with a ſight dif- 
fering from us, and are capable of knowing what at- 
tends us, when we know nothing of it ourſelves, 

This offered many uſeful reflections to my mind, 
which, however, it is impoſſible for me to communi- 
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cate with the ſame vivacity, or to expreſs with the ſame 
life, that the impreſſions they make on my own 
thoughts came with, 

The knowledge of there being a world of ſpirits, 
may be many ways uſeful to us; and eſpecially that of 

their ſeeing into futurity, ſo as to be able to communi- 
| cate to us, by what means ſoever they do it, what we 
ſhall or ſhall not do, or what ſhall or ſhall not befall 
us; to communicate dangers before us, ſo as they may 
be avoided ; and miſchiefs awaiting us, ſo as they may 
be prevented; and even death itſelf, ſo as we may pre- 
pare for it: for we may certainly, if we would attend 
to theſe things, encreaſe our acquaintance with them, 
and that very much to our advantage, 

I would be far from prompting the crazy imagina- 
tions of hypochondriac diſtempered heads, which run 
men out to ſo many extravagancies, and which, in fix- 
ing their thoughts upon the real world of ſpirits, make 
this an imaginary world of ſpirits to them ; who think 
they are talked to from the inviſible world by the 
howling of every dog, or the ſcreeching of every owl. 
] believe it was much of this vapouriſh, dreaming fancy, 
by which the augurs of the Romans determined events 
from the flying of birds, and the entrails of beaſts, It 
will be hard for me to be prevailed on to ſuppoſe, that 
even thoſe intelligent ſpirits which I ſpeak of, who are 
able, by ſuch eaſy ways as the impulſes of our minds, 
dreams, and the like, to convey the knowledge of 
things to us, can be put to the neceſſity, or find reaſon 
to make uſe of the agency of dogs and birds, to convey 
their notices by ; this would be to ſuppoſe them to be 
much more confined in their converſe with us, than we 
evidently find they are; and, on the other hand, would 

ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe the inanimate world to have more knowledge 
of the inviſible than we have; whereas, on the other 
hand, we know they have nothing at all to do with it. 

There is only this to be ſaid for it, namely, that 
thoſe inanimate creatures do it involuntarily, and, as 
it were, under the power of a poſſeſſion. 

I will not affirm, but that the inviſible inhabitants I 
have been ſpeaking of, may have power to act upon the 
brute creatures, ſo as to employ them, or make uſe of 
their agency in the warnings and notices which they 
give to us of things to come; but that the brutes have 
otherwiſe any farther ſight of things than we have, I 
can ſee nothing at all of that. It is true, Balaam's aſs 
ſaw the angel with the flaming ſword, ſtanding in the 
road, when the prophet did not; but the reaſon is 
plainly expreſſed, the angel was really there, and actual- 
ly preſenting terror to them, with a flaming ſword in 
his hand; only the prophet's eyes were . miraculouſly 
withheld, that he could not ſee him. 

I ſhall unriddle this myſtery of the agency of beaſts 
and birds, as far as reaſon dictates; and it ſeems to be 
eaſy, upon the ſcheme of the nearneſs of the ſpirits I 
am ſpeaking of to us, and their concern to convey in- 
telligence to us. They may, I ſay, have power to ter- 
rify the brutes, by horrible apparitions to them, ſo as 
to force thoſe howlings and ſcreechings we have been 
told of, and to do this in ſuch places, and at ſuch times, 
as ſhall ſuit with the circumſtances -of the family or 
perſon concerned; and ſo far their ſaid extraordinary 
howlings and ſcreechings may be ſignificant : but that 
the brutes can, either by ſenſe, or by extraordinary 
fight, have any foreknowledge of things in futurity re- 
lating to us or to themſelves, this has no foundation 

in 
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in reaſon or philoſophy, any more than it bas in reli- 
gion. Matter may act upon material objects, and ſo 
the underſtanding or ſenſe of a brute may act upon 
viſible objects: but matter cannot act upon immate- 
rial things; and ſo the eye of a beaſt cannot ſee a ſpirit, 
or the mind of a brute act upon futurity, eternity, and 
the ſublime things of a ſtate to come, 

What uſe then the ſpirits we ſpeak of, inhabiting the 
inviſible world, can make of the inanimate world to 
direct them, as miſſionaries to us, I do not ſee; neither 
did I, in all my altitudes, perceive they employed any 
ſuch ageats. 

It is from the miſunderſtanding of theſe things, that 
we place abundance of incidents merely fortuitous, to 
the Devil's account, which he knows nothing of: 
many a ſtorm blows, that is none of his raiſing ; many 
a midnight noiſe happens, that is none of his making : 
if Satan, or his inſtruments, had one-tenth part of the 
power, either of the air, or in the air, or over the ele- 
ments, that we give them in our imaginations,, we 
ſhould have our houſes burnt every night, hurricanes 
raiſed in the air, floods made in the country; and, in 
a word, the world would not be habitable. But you 
remember I told you, as powerful as he 1s, he is chain- 
ed ; he has a great clog at his foot, and he can do no- 
thing by violence, or without permiſſion. 

I might hint here at abundance of idle, ridiculons 
Devils, that we are daily told of, that come and only 
make game among us, put out our candles, throw chairs 
and ſtools about the houſe, break glaſſes, make a ſmoke, 
a ſtink of brimſtone, &c. whereas, after all, the Devil 
has no more ſulphur about him than other folks ; and 
can anſwer for it, that Satan is not diſpoſed for 
mirth; 
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mirth ; all the frolics and gambols we aſeribe to him, 
J dare fay, are antics of our own brain. I heard of a 


Houſe in Eſſex, which they told me was haunted, and 
that every night the Devil, or a ſpirit, call it which you 
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will, came into ſuch a room, and made a moſt terrible 


knocking, as if it had a hammer or a mallet, and this 
for two or three hours together. At length, upon 
looking about in an empty cloſet in that room, there 


was found an old mallet, and this was preſently con- 


cluded to be the mallet which the Devil made ſuch a 
noiſe with; ſo it was taken away : but the next night, 
they ſaid, the Devil made ſuch a racket for want of the 
mallet, that they were obliged to leave the mallet there 
again; and every night, the Devil would come and 
knock in the window, for two or three hours together, 
| with that mallet. I have ſeen the room, and the mal- 
let, in neither of which was any thing extraordinary, 
but never heard the noiſe, though I ſat up to wait for 
it; nor after cauſing the mallet to be taken away, was 
there any noiſe : belike the mannerly ſpirit would not 
diſturb us who were ſtrangers. 

This paſſed for a moſt eminent piece of walking or 
haunting; and all the difficulty was, to enquire to what 
purpoſe all this diſturbance was made, feeing there was 
no end anſwered in it; and I always thought the Devil 
was too full of buſineſs to ſpend his time to no man- 
ner of purpoſe. | 

At laſt, all the cheat was diſcovered, viz. that a 
monkey, kept in a houſe three or four houſes from it, 
had found the way into that room, and came every 
night almoſt, about midnight, and © diverted himſelf 
with the frolic, and then went home again. , 
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If theſe things were not frequently detected, it would 
be a great ſcandal upon the Devil, that he had nothing 
to employ himſelf in, more fighificant than rapping all 
night with a hammer, to frighten and diſturb the neigh- 
bours, making noiſes, putting out candles, and the like. 
When we come into the inviſible ſtate, of which we 
now know ſo little, we ſhall be eaſily convinced, that 
the Devil is otherwiſe employed, and has buſineſs of 
much more importance upon his hands, 


It would be very inſignificant, to have us ſo fre- 


quently warned againſt Satan's devices, to have us be 
cautioned to be ſober and vigilant, knowing that our 
adverſary, the Devil, goes about like a roaring lion, 
ſeeking, &c. All theſe things import, that he is dili- 
gent in attacking us, watching all advantages, hunting 
us down, circumventing, waiting, and conſtantly ply- 
ing us with ſnares, that he may trepan and devour us. 
This admits not of any of thoſe ſimple, ludicrous, and 


ſenſeleſs digreſſions, which we ſet him to work upon 


in our imaginations. 

Perhaps it may be expected I ſhould enter here upon 
the ſubject of apparitions, and diſcourſe with equal cer- 
tainty of that yet undecided queſtion, concerning the 
reality of apparitions, and whether departed: ſouls can 
reviſit the place of their former exiſtence, take up 
ſhapes, bodies, and viſible and apparent beings; aſſume 
voices, and concern themſelves with the affairs of life, 
of families, perſons, and even of eſtates, and the like, 
as many have affirmed they have been witneſſes to. 

I muſt be allowed to leave this where I find it; there 
are ſome difficulties which I am not yet got over in it; 
nor have I been elevated high enough to determine 

| that 
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that point, and ſhall not venture to decide it, without 
more certainty than I am yet arrived to. | 

I would warn all people, not to ſuffer their imagina- 
tions to form ſhapes and appearances where there are 
none; and I may take upon me to ſay, that the Devil 
himſelf does not appear half ſo often as ſome people 
think they ſee him ; fancy governs many people, and a 
fick brain forms ſtrange things to itſelf : but it does not 
follow from thence, that nothing can appear, becauſe 
nothing does at that time. 

However, as my defign is to inſtruct, not amuſe, ſo 
I fay, 1 forbear to enter upon a ſubject, which I muſt 
leave as doubtful as I ind it, and Ny talk of 
to no purpoſe. 

I have heard of a man, that would allow the reality 
of apparitions, but would have it be nothing but the 
Devil; that the ſouls of men departed, or good ſpirits, 
never appeared. It happened, that to this very man 
ſomething appeared, as he ſaid, and inſiſted upon it to 
the laſt, He ſaid, he ſaw the ſhape of an ancient man 
paſs by him in the duſk of the evening, who, holding 
up his hand, as it were in a threatening poſture, ſaid 
aloud, * O wicked creature! repent, repent!” He was 
exceedingly terrified, and conſulted ſeveral people about 
it, who all adviſed him ſeriouſly to take the advice ; for 
his life made it well known, it ſeems, that he ſtood in 
need of it. But being ſeriouſly debating about it, one 
f his friends aſked what he thought. of the apparition, 
and whether it was any of the Devil's buſineſs to bid 
him repent; this puzzled his thoughts, and, in a word, 
he grew a very ſober man : but, after all, it was a real 
man, and no apparition. that ſpoke to him, though his 
frightened fancy made him affirm that he vaniſhed * 
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of his ſight, which he did not. And the perſon who 
did it, being a grave and pious gentleman, met him by 
mere accident, without any deſign, and ſpoke as he did, 
from the knowledge he had of his being indeed a moſt 
wretched, wicked fellow. By the way, the gentleman 
had the opportunity to hear the uſe that was made of 
it, and to hear himſelf miſtaken for an apparition of 
the Devil; but he was ſo prudent as not to diſcover it 
to the man, leſt the reformation, which was the conſe- 
quence of the fright, ſhould wear off, when he ſhould 
know that there was nothing in the thing but what 
was common, 
If we would always make the like good uſe of Satan's 
real appearances, I do not know but it would go a great 
way to baniſh him from the viſible world; for I am 
well aſſured he would very ſeldom viſit us, if he thought 
his coming would do us any good; atleaſt, he would 
never come but when he was ſent; he would never 
come willingly: for he is ſo abſolutely at the divine 
' diſpoſal, that if Heaven commands, he muſt go, though 
it were to do the good he abhors; not that I believe 
Heaven ever thinks fit to employ him in doing good ; 
if ever he is let looſe, it is to act in judgment, as an in- 
ſtrument of vengeance; and ſome are of opinion, he is 
often employed as a deſtroying angel, though I do not 
grant that; I can hardly think the juſtice of God would 
gratify Satan's guſt of doing evil ſo far, as to ſuffer him 
to be even ſo much as an executioner : but that is by 
the way. 

I have another turn to give this part of my obſer- 
vations ; which, though perhaps ſome may not think 
ſo much to the purpoſe, as entering into a critical en- 
quiry 
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quiry after the Devil's particular miſſion in theſe caſes ; 
yet I think otherwiſe. | 

I have obſerved, that ſome deſperate people make a 
very ill uſe of the general notion, that there are no ap- 
paritions nor ſpirits at all; and really the uſe they 
make of it, is worſe than the extreme of thoſe, who, as 
I faid, make viſions and devils of every thing they ſee 
or hear : for theſe men perſuade themſelves there are 
no ſpirits at all, either in the viſible or inviſible world; 
and carrying it on farther, they next annihilate the 
Devil, and believe nothing about him, either of one 
kind or another. | 

This would not be of ſo much bad conſequence, if 
it was not always followed by a worſe; namely, that 
when they have prevailed with themſelves to believe 
there is no Devil, the next thing is, and they ſoon 
come to it, that there is no God; and fo atheiſm takes 
its riſe in the fame fink, with a careleſsneſs about fus 
turity. | 

I have no mind to enter upon an argument to prove 
the being of our Maker, and to. illuſtrate his power by 
words, who has ſo many undeniable teſtimonies in the 
breaſts of every rational being to prove his exiſtence, 
But I have a mind to conclude this work with a ſhort 
hiſtory of ſome atheiſts, which I met with many years 
ago; and whether the facts are teſtified or not, may be 
equally uſeful in the application, if you do not think 
them a little too religious for you. | 

Some years ago, there was a young gentleman, 4 
ſcholar at the Univerſity, eminent for learning and vir 
tue; of prompt parts, and great proficiency ; inſomuch, 
that he was taken great notice of by the maſters and 
fellows, and every one promiſed fair in their thoughts 
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for him, that he would be a great man. It happened, 
whether from his earneſt defire of more knowledge, 'or 
the opinion of his own great capacity, 1 know not 
which, that this gentleman, falling upon the ſtudy of 
divinity, grew ſo opinionative, ſo very poſitive and dog- 
matic in his notion? in religious things, that by degrees 
it came to this height, that his tutor ſaw plainly, he 
had little more than notions in all his religious pre- 
tences to knowledge, and concluded he would either 
grow enthuſiaſtic, or obſtinately profane and atheiſtic. 

He had three chums, or companions, in his ſtudies, 
and they all fell into the ſame error, as well by the con- 
Tequence of a great deal of wit and little grace, as by the 
example and leading of this other young gentleman, 
who was indeed their oracle, almoſt in every thing. 

As his tutor, who was a very good man, feared for 
him, ſo it came to paſs with him, and all the reſt; for 
they ran up their ſuperficial notions in divinity to ſuch 
a height, that inſtead of reaſoning themſelves into good 
principles of religion, they really reaſoned themſelves 
out of all religion whatſoever ; running on to expunge 
every right idea from their minds, pretending thoſe 
things really were not, of which they could not define 
both how and what they were; they proceeded to deny 
the exiſtence. of their Maker, the certainty of a future 
Nate, a reſurrection, a judgment, a heaven, or a hell. 
They were not contented to ſatisfy themſelves with 
theſe impious foundations, but they ſet up to diſpute in 
private ſocieties againſt all revealed religion; thereby 
bringing on themſelves the curſe denounced in Scrip- 
ture againſt thoſe that do evil, and teach men ſo to do. 
In alittle time they grew ſo public, that more company 
came in, and which was worſe, many joined with them 
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in principle, or, as I ſhould rather have faid, in caſting 
off all principles, and they began to be famous in the 
place, though to the offence of all good men, and were 
called The Atheiflical Club. 

They ſoon began to ſee ſober, religious people ſhun 

them; and, in ſome time, upon information given, they 
were obliged, by authority, to ſeparate, for fear of pu- 
niſhment ; ſo that they could not hold their public diſ- 
putations, as they began to do; yet they abated nothing 
of their wicked cuſtom ; and this dreadful creature, who 
fet up at the head of the reſt, began to be ſo open in his 
blaſphemies, that he was at RAU obliged to fly from 
the Univerſity, 
However, he went a great while before it came to 
that; and though he had been often admoniſhed, yet, 
inſtead of reclaiming, he grew the more impious, mak- 
ing the moſt ſacred things his jeſt, and the ſubject of 
his ridicule, He gave out, that he could frame a new 
goſpel, and a much better ſyſtem of religion than that 
which they called Chriſtian; and that, if he would 
trouble himſelf to go about it, he would not fail to 
draw in as great a part of the world to run after him, 
as had been after any other, I care not to repeat any 
of his blaſphemous words; it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
there can be any blaſphemous, abominable thing, that 
this ſet of wicked, wretched young men did not run 
into; neither any wickedneſs, of that kind, within 
their reach, which they did not commit. 

It would be too long to enter into the particular hiſ- 
tory of theſe men, and how it pleaſed God to diſpoſe 
of them ; they might be in number, before they ſepara- 
ted, about twenty-two in all: I ſhall tell you of ſome of 
them, however, who did not run ſuch lengths as the reſt. 

There 
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There was a young man, who frequented their ſociety, 
though, as he afterwards ſaid, he was rather perſuaded 
to be among them, than to be one of them; he had, 
however, too much yielded to their delufions ; and 
though they made him very much their jeſt, becauſe 
they found he ſtill retained ſome little ſenſe of a God, 
and of a future ſtate in his mind, yet he hall yielded 
dreadfully to them, and began to do ſo more and more 
every day. 

It happened one day, this young man was going to 
their heliſh ſociety, and not minding the weather, the 
clouds gathered over his head, and he was ſtopped by a 
ſudden ſhower of rain in the ſtreet : it rained ſo very 
hard, that it obliged him to ſtand up in * gate-way of 
an inn for ſome time; while he was ſtanding here, a 
great flaſh of lightning, more than ordinarily, ſur- 
prized him; it ſeems, the fire coming ſo directly in his 
face, that he felt the very warmth of it, and was ex- 
ceedingly ſtartled; in the ſame moment almoſt, as is 
natural in the caſe, followed ſuch a clap of thunder, 
that perfectly aſtoniſhed him. The rain continuing, 
kept him in the gate-way, as I ſaid, for a good while, 
till he had time for ſuch reflections as theſe, « Where 
am I going? What am I going about? Who is it has 
ſtopped me thus? Why are theſe thunders, theſe rains, 
and this lightning thus terrible? And whence are they?” 
And with the reſt, - came in this thought, warm and 
ſwift as the lightning which had terrified him before, 
What if there ſhould be a God? What will become of 
me then? Terrified with theſe things, he ſtarts out of 
the gate-way into the ſtreet, notwithſtanding the wet, 
and runs back through the rain, ſaying to himſelf as he 
went, I will go among them no more.“ When he 
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came home to his chambers, he fell into dreadful agg: 
*nies of mind, and at length broke out thus: What 
have I been doing? Have I been denying the power 
that made me? Deſpiſing that God whoſe fire flaſhed 
juſt now in my face; and which, had not that mercy 1] 
have abuſed interpoſed, might have burned me to death? 
What kind of creature am I?” While he was thus giv- 
| ing vent to his reflections, a near relation of his, a 
| pious, good man, who had often uſed to ſpeak very plain- 
| ly to him of the horrid fin he was guilty of, happened 
to come to viſit him. | 
The young man had thrown himſelf upon his bed, 
and had, with the deepeſt ſenſe of his madneſs, and'moſt 
| ſerious reproches of himſelf for his horrid life, been 
expreſſing himſelf to his friend, and he had been com- 
forting him in the beſt manner he could, when, after a 
while, he defired his friend to retire, that he might be a 
little alone, and might give vent to his thoughts with 
| | the more freedom; and his friend, taking a book in his 
| hand, ſtaid in the outer room. | 
| In this interval came another ſcholar to the door, 
| who was one of the wicked company I mentioned juſt 
| now : he came not to viſit this firſt gentleman, but to 
| call him to go with him to the uſual meeting of their 
dreadful ſociety ; and knocking at his chamber door, 
the gentleman who was left in the chamber, ſtepped 
to the door, and looking through a little grate, not only 
knew the perſon, but knew him to be one of the wick- 
ed company I have been ſpeaking of. Now, as he was 
very loath his friend ſhould have ſuch an interruption 
to the good diſpoſition he was then in; ſo, above all, 
he was loath he ſhould be perſuaded to go any more 
among that miſerable gang; wherefore, he opened the 
| 8 door 
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door a little way, ſo as he was not very diſtinctly ſeen, 
and ſpeaks aloud, in the perſon of his friend, thus: O 
Sir, beſeech them all to repent ; for, depend upon it, 
there is a God; tell them I fay ſo :* and with that, he 
{hut the door upon him violently, giving him no time 
to reply, and going back into his friend's room, took . 
no notice of any body having been at the door at all. 

The perſon who knocked at the door, you may ſup- 
poſe, was one of the leaders of the company, a young 
ſcholar of good parts and ſenſe, but debauched by that 
horrid crew; and one that had made himſelf eminent 
for his declared oppoſition to all the common notions 
of religion; a complete atheiſt, and publicly ſo, with. 
out God, or the defire of God in the world : however, 
as he afterwards confeſſed, the repulſe he met with at 
the door, and which he thought came from his friend, 
gave him a ftrange ſhock at firſt, and filled him with 
horror. He went down the college ſtairs in the great- 
eſt confuſion imaginable, and went muſing along a good 
way, not knowing where he was, or whither he went; 
and in that embarraſſment of thought, went a whole 
ſtreet out of the way; the words had made an unuſual 
impreſſion upon his mind; but he had his other ſur- 
priſes too, for he thought his friend, for he believed 
firmly that it was he that had ſpoken to him, * treat- 
ed him very rudely. 

Sometimes he reſented it, and reflected upon it as an 
affront, and once or twice was upon the point of going 
back again to him, to know the reaſon of his uſing him 
ſo, and to demand fatisfafttion, But ſtill the words, 
There is a God, dwelt upon his mind, And what if it 
ſhould be ſo?” ſays he, what then? Upon this queſ- 
tion to himſelf, the anſwer immediately occurred to his 
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mind, What then? Why then I am undone: for 
have not I declared war againſt the very notion; defied 
all pretenders to it, as mere enthuſiaſts and men of 
whimſy?” However, after theſe thoughts, his mind 
cooled a little again; and it offered to him, no doubt 
injected by an evil ſpirit, that he ſhould not trouble 
himſelf with enquiring into it one way or another, but 
be eaſy. 

This pacified him for a little while, and he ſhook off 
the ſurpriſe he was in; the hardened temper ſeemed to 
return, and he kept on his way towards the helliſh ſo- 

ciety that he was going to before: but till the words 
. returned upon him, There is a God, and began to bring 
ſome terror with it upon his mind; and the laſt words 
of his friend came into his mind often, tell them I ſay ſo. 
This filled him with a curiofity which he could not 
withſtand, viz. of going back to his friend, and en- 
quiring of him, what diſcoveries he had made of this 
kind? How he came to have changed his mind fo ſud- 
denly? And eſpecially, how he was arrived to a certain- 
ty of the thing ? 

I told you, that there had been a great ſhower of 
rain, which had ſtopped the firſt young gentleman in 
his way out; it ſeems, the day was ſtill ſhowery, and a 
little rain happening to fall again, as this gentleman 
went by a bookſeller's ſhop, he ſtops at the door, to 
ſtand up a little out of the wet, 

There happens to be fitting in the ſhop, reading a 
book, a gentleman of his acquaintance, though far dit- 
fering from him in his principles, being a very ſober, 
ſtudious, religious young man; a ſtudent in divinity of 
the ſame college ; who, looking up, called him in, and 
after a few common ſalutes, he whiſpers in his car;— 

| Student. 
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Student. I was looking in an old book here juſt now, 
and began the following ſhort dialogue ; and I found 
four lines written on the back of the title page, which 
put me in mind of you. ; 

Atheiſt, Me | Why did they put you in mind of me? 
Stud. I will tell you preſently ; come hither, 

[ He retires into a bath room, and 
calls the other after him, 

Ath. Well, now tell me. 

Stud, Becauſe I think they are very fit for ſuch an 
atheiſtical wretch as you to read. | 

Ath. You are very civil, 

Stud, Y ou know you deſerve it. 

Ath. Come, let me ſee them, however, 

Stud. Let me look in your face all the while then. 

Ath. No, you ſha'n't. 

Stud. Then you ſha'n't ſee them. 

Ath, Well, let it alone then. f 

Stud. Come, give me your hand, you ſhall ſee them, 
if you will promiſe to read them over three times. 

Ath. There is my hand, I'll read them out to you. 

Stud. I'll hold your hand all the while, becauſe I'll 
be ſure of your performance. 

Ath. I'll warrant you I'll read them. 

a [ He reads, 
But if it ſhould fall out, as who can tell? 
That there MAY BE a God, a Heaven, and Hell: 


Had I not beſt conſider well, for fear 
*T ſhou'd be to late when my miſtakes appear. 


[ He held him by the hand till that word, and 
then let it go, preſſing gently one of his fingers, 


Stud. Well, what do you ſay to them ? 
X 4 Aib. 
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th, T'll tell you my thoughts farther by and by ; 
but firſt tell me, what did you preſs my hand for when 
you let it go? 

Stud. Did you feel no motion within you, when you 
read thoſe words, There may be a God ? 

Ath. What motion? What do you talk of? 

Stud. Come, do not _ it; for I am a witneſs 
againſt you. 

Atb. Witneſs, for what? I have killed nobody; I 
have robbed nobody; if you would turn informer, I 
value not your evidence. | 

Stud. No, no, I ſhall not turn informer of that kind; 
but I am a witneſs in your Maker's behalf. 

Ath. What can you witneſs? 

Stud. I'll tell you what I can witneſs; I can teſtify 
that your own conſcience is againſt you, in your im- 
pious denying the exiſtence of that God that gave you 
life ; you could not conceal it ; I tell you I felt it. 

Ath. How do you pretend to know what my con- 
ſcience dictates to me, or what the reſult of ſecret re- 
flections may be in the mind? You may be miſtaken ; 
have a care; you know you are not to bear falſe wit- 
neſs. 

Stud. It is in vain to ſtruggle with it; it is not to be 
concealed ; you betrayed yourſelf, I tell you. 

Ath, How betrayed myſelf ? You are mighty dark in 
your expreſſions. 

Stud. Did I not tell you, I would look in your face 
all the while you read? Did I not ſee into the diſtrac- 
tion of your ſoul? Did you not turn pale at the very 
words, when your tongue ſaid, There may be a God ? 
Was there not a viſible horror in your countenance, 
when you read the word Heaven ? A horror, which 

fgnified 
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pgnified a ſenſe of your having no ſhare in it, or hope 
about it? And did I not feel a trembling in your very 
joints, as I held you by the hand, when you read the 
word Hell? | 

Ath. And was that it you held me by the hand for? 

Stud. Indeed it was; I was perſaaded I ſhould find 
it; for I could never believe, but an atheiſt had always 
a hell within him, even while he braved it out againſt a 
hell without him. 

Ath. Y ou ſpeak enough to frighten one: How can you 
ſay, ſo poſitively, a thing which you cannot be ſure of? 
Stud. Never add fin to fin; it is in vain to deny it. 

Ath. Well, well, it is none of your buſineſs ; ; who 
made you my father confeſſor ? : 


[ He is a little angry. 

Stud. Nay, do not be angry with your friend; and 
though you are, do but take the hint, and be as angry 
as you will. 

Ath. What hint? What is it you aim at? Your 
hints are all ſo general, I can makè nothing of them. 

Stud. | aim at nothing but your eternal felicity; I 
thought thoſe lines very appoſite to your caſe, and was 
withing you had them, before I happened to ſee you. 
I thought, that ſuch a reflection in the caſe of atheiſm, 
ſo natural, ſo plain, eſpecially - bleſſed from Him whoſe 
ſecret voice can effectually reach the mind, might be 
ſome means to open your eyes. 

Ath. Open mine eyes! to what? 

Stud. To ſomething that I am perſuaded you ſee 
already in part, though I find you ſtruggle hard againſt 
your own convictions. 

' Ath. What is this ſomething you ſpeak of? 
. e Pry AN | Stud. 
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Stud. I mean, in a few words, what the lines you 
have read mean, viz. That perhaps there may be a 
God, a heaven, and hell. 5 

Ath. I don't know but there may. 

Be [ He obſerves tears fland in his eyes. 

Stud. Well, I ſee it begins to touch you; if you are 
uncertain, that is a ſtep to conviction; and the reſt of 
the words you have read, are a moſt natural inference 
in your caſe, 


You'd beſt conſider well, for fear 
I ſhou'd be too late when your tniftakes appear. 


Ab. What would you have me conſider ? 

Stud, I am not able to enter into that part now; the 
firſt thing, is to perſuade you to look in; liſten to the 
voice of conſcience;-I am ſatisfied you ſtand convicted 
at that bar ; you cannot plead not guilty ee. 

Ath. Convicted of what? 

Stud. Of having acted contrary to the light of nature, 
of reaſon, and indetd of common ſenſe ; moſt impi- 
ouſly denied the God whoſe air you breathe in, whoſe 
earth you tread on, whoſe food you eat, whoſe -cloaths 
you wear ; who is your life, and will be your judge. 

Atb. I do not abſolutely deny; I tell you, I don't 
know but there may be a God, - 

Stud. You don't know but there may! O Sin, T be- 
ſeech you repent ; for certainly THERE is A Gop, depend 

upon it; I 8AY so. 

Ath. Lou frighten me. 

[He farts, and looks ſurpriſed. 

Stud, Indeed T think it may well frighten you. 

Ath. But you frighten me upon a quite different ac- 
count from what you imagine; I am indeed very much 

3 ſurpriſed, 
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ſurpriſed, and ſo would you too, if you knew the cir- 
cumſtance, 

Stud. What circumſtance ? ; | 

Ath. Pray did you hear thoſe words ſpoken any 
where to day before you ſpoke them ? 

Stud. No, not I. 

Ath, Was you at Mr. ——'s chamber about half an 
hour ago ? 

Stud. I have not been there this month paſt; I have 
given over viſiting him, and all ſuch as he is, long ago. 

Ath. Have you ſeen him to-day, or when did you laſt 
ſee him? Did he ſpeak thoſe words to you, or you to 
him ? 

Stud. I have not ſeen him fince I ſaw him with you 
about fourteen days ago; when your diſcourſe, even 
both of you, was ſo blaſphemous, and ſo atheiſtical, as 
made my very heart tremble, and I reſolved never to 
come into company with either of you again; and it 
was that very diſcourſe, that made me think of you 
when I found thoſe lines in this book; I ſhould think 
it an evident diſcovery of God, and what I might hope 
ſhould beſt forward your conviction, if his providence 
ſhould have ſent you to this door at that minute, to re- 
ceive the hint on this occaſion, 

Ath. There is ſomething more than common in 
every thing that has happened to me to day. 

Stud. If you would explain yourſelf a little, I might 
ſay more; but you know very well, I cannot make the 
leaſt gueſs at what you mean. 

Ath. Aſk me no more queſtions, there muſt be a Gon 
or A DEv1L 1n being. 

22 looks wildly and amazed, 
Stud, 
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Stud Dear friend, there are hoth, depend upon it; 
but | beſeech you compoſe your mind, and do not re- 
ceive the conviction with horror, but with comfort and 
hope. ä 
Ath. One or other of them has been concerned in 
what has happened to me to-day; it has been a ſtrange 
day with me. | 

Stud. If it relates only to theſe things, perhaps it 
may be of uſe to you to communicate the particulars ; 
at leaſt, it may give ſome vent to the oppreſſion of 
thought which you ſeem to be under; you cannot open 
your mind to one that has more earneſt defires to do 
you good, though perhaps not ſufficiently furniſhed to 
adviſe you. | 

th, I maſt tell it or burſt, 

Here he gave him the whole flory of his going to 

His friend's chamber, in order to take him with 

him to the wicked club they had kept, and how 

he ad met with him at the door, and ſaid the 

fame words to him that the fludent had repeat- 

„ el; and when he had ne, Jays he to his 
friend, 

And who now do you think muſt diQtate the fame 
words e ” and afterwards to you, to * to me on the 
ſame occaſion. 

Stud. Who do I think | Nay, who do you think? 

Ath. Who! The Devil, if there is a devil. 

Std Why, do "you think the Devil preaches re- 
' pentance ? 

{ He . Hoc beftill, and ſays not a era, which 
the other percetving, goes on; 

Pray think ſeriouſly, for | ſee it does a little touch 
your ieaſon; is it likely the Devil ſhould bid either of 

4 us, 
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us, or both of us, intreat you to repent? Is it the Devil, 
think you, that would pronounce the certainty of the 


great truth I ſpeak of? Is it his buſineſs to convincz 
you that there is a God? 


Ath. That's very true. | 

Stud. One thing, however, I will ſay in Satan's be- 
half; and that is, that he never came up to your height 
of finning. The Devil has frequently ſet up himſelf, 
and perſuaded poor deluded people to worſhip him as 
a God; but, to do him juſtice, he never had the impu- 
dence to deny the being of a God; that is a fin purely 
human, and even among men very modern too; the 
invention of witty men, as they call themſelves; a way 
they have lately found out to cheriſh ſuperlative wick- 
edneſs, and flatter themſelves, that they ſhall have no 
audit of their accounts in a future ſtate; of whom it 


may indeed be ſaid, in that particular, they have out- 
finned the Devil. 


Ath. Indeed I think we have. - 

Stud. I wiſh you would conſider a little farther of it. 

Ath. What can men conſider that have gone that 
length? 

Stud. Ves, yes, remember what St. Peter ſaid of 
Simon the ſorcerer. 

Ath. What was that? 

Stud. Read Acts, viii. 22. Repent therefore of this 
thy wickedneſs, and pray God, if perhaps the thought 
of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” 


Ath. No, no; the laſt of your verſes is againſt me 
there moſt directly. 


Its all roo LATE, now my miſtakes appear. 


Stud. 
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Stud. No, no; remember what you ſaid, that it muſt 
be a God or a Devil. | 
Ath. W hat is that to the purpoſe? 
Stud. Why you ſeemed ſatisfied that it could not be 
from the Devil. | 
Ath. But what the better am I for that, if the other 
is my enemy ? | 
Stud. Much the better if it was from God; if the 
words you heard were from God, and that two uncon- 
certed perſons ſo eminently concurred in ſpeaking to 
you, you cannot believe God would bid you repent, if 
it was too late, or if he were your irreconcilable 
enemy ; on the contrary, if you believe it to be the 
voice of his providence, you ought to liſten to and 
obey it. 
Atb. You have a ſtrange power of perſuaſion; there 
is no reſiſting your argument, 
Stud. It is not in me to perſuade, but Heaven may 
make uſe of me to convince. 
Ath. To convince, is to perſuade ; I am convinced 
that I have been a dreadful wretch. 
Stud. T am perſuaded you were convinced of that 
before. f 
Atb. I cannot deny but my heart always ſtruck me; 
a kind of chill horror ran through my veins, when I 
have uttered the blaſphemous opinions that I have been 
drawn into; my very blood ſtagnated at the thought of 
it, and I look back on it with aſtoniſhment. 
Stud. I tell you, I felt a tremor even in your fleſh, 
when you read the words, a God, a Heaven, a Hell. 
Ath. I confeſs to you, my very heart ſunk within me 
at the words, who can tell; my ſoul anſwered, that 1 
could tell myſelf, that it both is and muſt be ſo. 
J Stud, 
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Stud. Conſcience is a faithful and never- failing evi- 
dence in his Maker's behalf. | 

Ath. It is a very terrible nnn againſt me, and 
where will it end? 

Stud. J hope it will end where it began; I mean, in 
a heavenly call to you to repentance, 

Ath. That 1 is not always the conſequence of convic- 
tion. 

Stud. You muſt therefore diſtinguiſh again, of what 
proceeds from Heaven, what from Hell; the voice of 
God, and the voice of the Devil; the firſt calls upon 
you to repent, the laſt prompts you to deſpair. 

Ath. Deſpair ſeems to be the natural conſequence of 
denying God; for it ſhuts out the power that can alone 
reſtore the mind. 

Stud. The greater is that love which refuſes to be 
ſhut out ; that ſends ſuch a heavenly ſummons to you 
to repent, and in ſo eminent a manner. It is not your 
having been an enemy, a blaſphemer, a denyer of God, 
Peter denied Chriſt three times ; nay, the third time he 
even abjured him; and yet mark the words, * The 
Lord looked on him, and immediately he repented.“ 

Ath. My caſe is worſe than Peter's. _ 

Stud. And yet you ſee you are called on to repent, 
Ath, 1 think you are called to make me repent; 
there is is no anſwering you. | 

Stud, Amen; may I have the bleffing of being an in- 
ſtrument to ſo good a work; there ſeems to be ſome- 
thing extraordinary in it all. 

Ath. It is all a ſurpriſe to me How came J hither ? 

Stud. Nay, how came I hither ? How came this book 
here? Who writ the lines in the frontiſpiece? How 
came I to read them? It is all a dream to me. 

Ath, 
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Ath. How came you. to think of me upon the read- 
ing them? And how came I here Juſt at the moment; 
and out of my way too ? 

[ He lifts up his hands and cries out, There is A 
God : Certainly there is ! I am convinced of 
it! It muſt beſo! 

Stud. Nothing more certain; nor i is there any doubt 
but all theſe things are of him, 

Ath. But there are yet greater things behind; I wiſh 
you would go with me to my friend, Mr. ——'s cham- 
ber : I am perſuaded ſomething yet more extraordinary 
muſt have befallen him. 

Stud. With all-my heart. : 

[ They both go to the firſt gentleman's chamber, 
and found him at home, very much out of 
erder, but willing enough to diſcourſe with 
them. 

Ath. Well, friend of mine, I hope you are better diſ- 
poſed to your friends than when I ſaw you laſt, | 

Gent. Truly, when I ſaw you laſt, I was diſpoſed 
of by the Devil, and ſo I doubt was you; I hope J ſhall 
never come into that horrid place again. 

Ath. What horrid place? 

Gent. You know where I mean; F tremble at the 
very thoughts of the place, and much more of the com- 
pany; I wiſh I could prevail upon you to come no 
more among them too; I aſſure you, if I know myſelf, 
and if God would aſſiſt me to do it, I would much ra- 
ther go to a ſtake to be burned, 

Stud. I rejoice in ſuch an alteration, Sir, upon you ; 
L hope our friend here is of the ſame mind; long may 
it continue in you both, 


Ath. 
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Atb. Well, pray tell us ſomething of the occaſion of 
this happy alteration; for it will ſeem ſtill more ſtrange, 
how you came to be inſtrumental to my change, if I 
know nothing of as means that brought about your 
own. 

Gent. Mine, I affure you, was all from Heaven: 
not the light that ſhone about St. Paul, was more im- 
mediately from Heaven, than the ſtroke that touched 
my foul; it is true, I had no yoice without, but a voice 
has ſpoken, I hope, effectually to my underſtanding ; I 
had voice enough to tell me how I was in the hands of 
that Power, that Majeſty, that God, whom I had wick- 
edly, and with a hardneſs not to be expreſſed, diſowned 
and denied. 

Stud. Pray, Sir, if you care to have it known, give 
us ſome account of the particulars of this wonderful 
thing. | : 

Gent. Sir, I ſhall do it COR I think I ought not 
to conceal it. 

[ Here he gives an account of the ſurpriſe he was 
in by the lightning; how he was ſtopped in 
his way to his wicked company, and went. back 

to his chamber, 

Atb. Well, now I will no more wonder at the ſalu- 


tation you gave me, when I came to call you, but thank 
. You for it. 


Gent. What ſalutation ? 


Ath. Why, when I was at your chamber about two. 
hours ago. 

Gent. You at my chamber ! 

 Ath. Nay, you need not conceal it, for I have told 
our friend here all the ſtory. 

Vor. III. Y Gent, 


— —  ——— — —— 
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Gent. I know nothing of what you talk of, much 
leſs what you mean. 

Ath. Nay, what need you go Wen to chpregl it? I 
tell you, I do not take it ill; I hope I may have reaſon 
to be thankful for what you ſaid to me, and look upon 
It as ſpoken from Heaven; for I aſſure you, it has been 
an introduction to that light in my thoughts, which I 
hope ſhall never be extinguiſhed. | 

Gent. Dear friend, as I believe you are ſerious, ſo. I 


hope you believe 1 am ſo; I t I know nothing of 


all you talk about. 

Ath. Why, was I not at your door this afternoon, 2 
little after the great ſhower of rain ? 

Gent. Not that I know of. 

Ath. Why, did not I knock at your Da I. 
and you come to the door yourſelf and ſpeak to me? 

Gent. Not to-day, I am very ſure of it. | 

Ath, Am I awake? Are you Mr, ? Am I ſure 
we are all alive, ang know what we are ſaying, and to 


whom ? 
Gent, I beſeech you unriddle yourſelf, for I am ſur- 


priſed. 
Atb. Why, n three o'clock this 1 I 


came to this chamber-door; I knocked; you came and 


opened the door; I began to ſpeak; you interrupted me, 


and 


[ Here he repeats the paſſage at large, and his 
own thoughts and reſentment, as before, | 
Gent, Depend upon it, it was ſome voice from Hea- 

ven, it was nothing of mine; I have not been at the 

door ſince two of the clock, when I came firſt in, but 


have dern on the * or in my ſtudy, ever ſince; 
wholly 
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wholly taken up with my own thoughts, and very much 
indiſpoſed, 

¶ The young man turns pale, and falls into a . 

There was a great deal more belonging to this ſtory, 

but it is too long for the preſent purpoſe; I have re- 

lated this part on ſeveral accounts, and it _ the pur- 

. poſe I am upon many ways. 

Firſt. Here is a viſible evidence of God, and of his 
being and nature fixed ſo in the mind, that not 
the moſt hardened atheiſt can deny it; nature 
recoils at every endeavour to ſuppreſs it, and 
the very pulſation of his blood ſhall diſcoverand 
acknowledge it. 

- Secondly, Vet, even in this, we ſee how the power 
of imagination may be worked up, by the ſecret 
agency of an unknown hand: how many things 
concurred to make this man believe he had ſeen 
an apparition, and heard a voice ; and yet there 


was nothing in it, but the voice of a man unſeen 


and miſtaken. The young man was ſo ſurpriſed 
at his friend's declaring that he knew nothing 
of his coming there, that he concluded it had 
been all a viſion or apparition that opened the 
door, and that it was a voice that had ſpoken to 
him, of what kind he knew not; and the reflec- 


tion upon this ſurpriſed him ſo much, as threw 


him into a ſwoon; and yet here was neither 


viſion or voice, but that of an ordinary perſon, ' 


and one who meant well, and ſaid well. 
It is not to be doubted, but that many an apparition, 
| F kak with a great deal of certainty in the world, and 
of which good ends have followed, has been no more 
than ſuch a ſerious miſtake as this, 
Ya But 
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But before I leave it, let me obſerve, that this ſhould 
not at all hinder us from making a very good uſe of 
ſuch things; for many a voice may be directed from 
Heaven, that is not immediately ſpoken from thence ; 
as when the children cried Hoſannah to our Saviour, 
they fulfilled the Scripture, which ſaid, out of the 
mouths of babes and ſucklings, thou haſt ordained 
Praiſe ;* ſo, doubtleſs, He that hath made all things, and 
created all things, may appoint inſtruction to be given 
by fortuitous accidents, and may direct concurring cir- 
cumſtances to touch and affect the mind as much, and 
as effectually, as if they had been immediate and mira- 
culous. 

Thus was the two perſons happening to ay the ſame 
words to the atheiſt ; the ſtrange reading of thoſe lines, 
when the perſon came into the bookſeller's ſhop; the 
incident of his running into the ſhop for ſhelter ; and 

many the like things of the ſame nature, and ordered 
in the ſame manner as the cock crowing when Peter de- 
nied Chriſt ; which, though wonderfully concurrent 
with what his bleſſed Maſter had foretold, yet was no 
extraordinary thing in a cock, who naturally crows at 
ſuch a time in the morning. 

In a word, all theſe things ſerve to convince us of a 
great ſuperintendency of divine Providence in the 
minuteſt affairs of this world; of a manifeſt exiſt- 
ence of the inviſible world; of the reality of ſpirits ; 
and of the intelligence between us and them. I hope I 
have ſaid nothing of it to miſguide anybody, or to aſſiſt 
them to delude themſelves; having ſpoken of it with the 
utmoſt ſeriouſneſs in my deſign, and 122 a ſincere de- 
ſire for a general good. *} A 6 
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Statuimus pacem, et ſecuritatem, et concordiam judicium et juſti- 


- 


tiam, inter Anglos et Normannos, Francos, et Britones Walliæ 


et Cornubiæ, Pictos et Scotos Albaniæ, ſimiliter inter Francos 
et Inſulanos, Provincias, et Patrias, quæ pertinent ad coro- 


nam noſtram, et inter omnes nobis ſubjectos, firmiter et invio- 


Jabiliter obſervari. Charta Regis GULIELMI Conguiſitoris, 


De Pacis Publica. — CAP. 1. 


INTRODUCTION. 


8 PEAK, Satire, for there's none can tell like thee, 
Whether 'tis folly, pride, or knavery, 

That makes this diſcontented land appear 

Leſs happy now in times of peace, than war; 

Why civil feuds diſturb the nation more 

Than all our bloody wars have done before. 

Fools out of favour, grudge at knaves in place, 
And men are always honeſt in diſgrace. | 
The court preferments make men knaves in courſe, 
But they which would be in them, would be worle. 

"Tis not at foreigners that we repine, 
Would foreigners their perquiſites reſign : 
The grand contention's plainly to be ſeen, 
To get ſome men put out, and ſome put in, 
For this our ſenators make long harangues, 
And florid members whet their poliſh'd tongues ; 
Stateſmen are always fick of one diſeaſe, 
And a good penſion gives them preſent eaſe. 
That's the ſpecifick makes them all content 
With any king and any government. 
Good patriots at court abuſes rail, 

And all the nation's grievances bewail ; 
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But when the ſovereign balſam's once apply'd, 

The zealot never fails to change his ſide ; 

And when he muſt the golden key reſign, 

The railing ſpirit comes about again. 

Who ſhall this bubbled nation diſabuſe, 

While they their own felicities refuſe ? 

Who at the wars have made ſuch mighty pother, 

And now are falling out with one another ; 

With needleſs fears the jealous nation fill, 

And always have been ſav'd againſt their will: 

Who fifty millions ſterling have diſburs'd, 

To be with peace and too much plenty curs'd, 

Who their old monarch eagerly undo, 

And yet uneaſily obey the new. 

Search, Satire, ſearch ; a deep incifion make ; 

The poiſon's ſtrong, the antidote's too weak: 

Tis pointed truth muſt manage this diſpute, 

And downright Engliſh Engliſhmen confute. 
Whet thy juſt anger at the nation's pride, 

And with keen phraſe repel the vicious tide, 

To Engliſhmen their own beginnings ſhew, ; 

And aſk them why they flight their neighbours fo, 

Go back to elder times and ages paſt, 

And nations into long oblivion caſt, 

To old Britannia's youthful days retire, 

And there for true-born Engliſhmen enquire, 

Britannia freely will diſown the name, 

And hardly knows herſelf from whence they came ; 

Wonders that they of all men ſhould pretend 

To birth and blood, and for a name contend ! - 

Go back to cauſes where our follies dwell, 

And fetch the dark original from hell ;— 

Speak, Satire, — for there's none like thee can tell. 
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K God eres a houſe of pray'r, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there; 
And 'twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largeſt congregation ; 

For ever fince he firſt debauch'd the mind, 
He made a perfect conqueſt of mankind. 
With uniformity of ſervice, he 

Reigns with a gen'ral ariſtocracy, 

No non-conforming ſets diſturb his reign, 
For of his yoke there's very few complain. 
He knows the genius and the inclination, 
And matches proper fins for every nation : 
He needs no ſtanding army government; 
He always rules us by our own conſent. 

His laws are eaſy, and his gentle ſway 
Makes it exceeding pleaſant to obey, 

The liſt of his vicegerents and commanders, 
Outdoes your Cæſars or your Alexanders. 
They never fail of, his infernal aid, 

And he's as certain ne' er to be betray'd. 
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Through all the world they ſpread his vaſt command, 
And death's eternal empire 18 maintain'd, 
They rule ſo politicly and ſo well, 
As if they were lords juſtices of hell; 
Duly divided to debauch mankind, 
And plant infernal diQtatesin the mind. 
Pride, the firſt peer and preſident of hell, 
To his ſhare Spain, the largeſt province, fell. 
The ſubtle prince thought fitteſt to beſtow 
On theſe the golden mines of Mexico, 
With all the filver mountains of Peru, 
Wealth which in wiſe hands would the world undo; 
Becauſe he knew their genius to be ſuch, 
Too lazy, and too haughty to be rich. 
So proud a people, ſo above their fate, 
That if reduc'd to beg, they'll beg in ftate : 
Laviſh of money to be counted brave, 
And proudly ſtarve, becauſe they ſcorn to ſave. 
Never was nation in the world before 
So very rich, and yet ſo very poor. 
Luſt choſe the torrid zone of Italy, 
Where blood ferments in rapes and ſodomy : 
Where ſwelling veins o'erflow with livid ſtreams, 
With heat impregnate from Veſuvian flames : 
Whoſe flowing fulphur forms infernal lakes, 
And human body of the ſoil partakes, 
There nature ever burns, with hot deſires, 
Fann'd with luxuriant air from ſubterranean fires, 
Here undiſturb'd, in floods of ſcalding luſt, 
Th' infernal king reigns with infernal guſt. 
Drunk'nneſs, the darling favourite of hell, 
Choſe Germany to rule; and rules ſo well, 
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No ſubje&s more obſequiouſly obey, 
None pleaſe fo well, or are fo pleas'd as they: 
The cunning artiſt manages ſo well, 
He lets them bow to heaven, and drink to hell. 
If but to wine and him they homage pay, 
He cares not to what deity they pray ; | 2 
W hat God they worſhip moſt, or in what way ; 
Whether by Luther, Calvin, or by Rome 
They fail for heaven, by wine he ſteers them home. 
 Ungovern'd paſſion ſettled firſt in France, 
Where mankind live in haſte, and thrive by chanee; 
A dancing nation, fickle and untrue, 
Who've oft undone'themſelves, and others foo : 
Prompt the infernal dictates to obey, 
And in helFs favour none more great than they, 
The pagan world he blindly leads away, 
And perſonally rules with arbitrary ſway : 
The maſk thrown off, plain Devil his title ſtands, 
And what elſewhere he tempts, he there commands. 
There with full guſt thi ambition of his mind 
Governs, as he of old in heaven defign'd : 
Worſhipp'd as God, his Painim altars ſmoke, 
Embru'd with blood of thoſe that him invoke, 
The reſt by deputies he rules as well, 
And plants the diſtant colonies of hell. 
By them his ſecret power he well maintains, 
And binds the world in his infernal chains. 
By zeal the Iriſh, and the Ruſs by folly ; 
Fury the Dane, the Swede by melancholy ; 
By ſtupid ignorance the Muſcovite; 
The Chineſe, by a child of hell, call'd wit: 
Wealth makes the Perfian too effeminate, 
And poverty the Tartars deſperate: 
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The Turks and Moors by Mah'met he ſubdues, 

And God has given him leave to rule the Jews: 

Rage rules the Portugueſe, and fraud the Scotch, 

Revenge the Pole, —and ayarice the Dutch. 
Satire, be kind, and draw a filent veil, | 

Thy native England's vices to conceal ; 

Or if that taſk's impoſſible to do, | 

At leaſt be juſt, and ſhew her virtues too 

Too great the firſt ; alas | the laſt too few. | 
England, unknown as yet, unpeopled lay ; 


— 


Happy! had ſhe remain'd ſo to this day, 
And not to ev'ry nation been a prey. 
Her open harbours, and her fertile plains, _ 
The merchants glory theſe, - and thoſe the ſwains, 
To every barb'rous nation have betray'd her, 
Who conquer her as oft as they invade her. 
So beauty, guarded but by innocence, 
That ruins her which ſhould be her defence. 

Ingratitude, a devil of black renown, - 
Poſſeſs'd her very early for his own; 
An ugly, ſurly, ſullen, ſelfiſh ſpirit, 
Who Satan's worſt perſection does inherit; 
Second to him in malice and in force, 
All devil without, —and all within him worſe. 

He made her firſt- born race to be ſo rude, 
And ſuffer'd her to be ſo oft ſubdu'd; 
By ſeveral crowds of wandr' ing thieves ober- run, 
Often unpeopled, and as oft undone. | 
While every nation that her powers reduc'd, 
Their language and their manners introduc'd 
From whoſe mix'd relicks, our compounded breed 
By ſpurious generation does ſucceed ; 

| Making 
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Making a race uncertain and uneven, 
Deriv'd from all the nations under heaven. 

The Romans firſt with Julius Cæſar came, 
Including all the nations of that name ; 

Gauls, Greeks, and Lombards ; and, by computation, 

Auxiliaries or ſlaves of every nation. 

With Hengiſt, Saxons ; Danes with Sueno came, 

In ſearch of plunder, not in ſearch of fame, 

Scots, Picts, and Iriſh from th' Hibernian ſhore, 

And conquering William brpught the Normans o'er. 
All theſe their barb'rous offspring left behind, 

The dregs of armies, they—of all mankind; 

Blended with Britons who before were here, 

Of whom the Welſh have bleſt the character. 

From this amphibious, ill-born mob, began 
That vain, ill-natur'd thing, -an Engliſhman. 

The cuſtoms, ſurnames, languages, and manners 
Of all theſe nations, are their own explainers. 
Whoſe relicks are ſo laſting, and ſo ſtrong, 
They've left a Shiboleth upon our tongue, 

By which, with eaſy ſearch, you may diſtinguiſh 
Your Roman-Saxon-Daniſh-Norman-Engliſh. 

The great invading Norman let us know 

What conquerors in after-times might do; 

To every muſqueteer he brought to town, 

He gave the lands, —wlfich never were his own. 
When firſt the Engliſh crown he did obtain, 
He did not ſend his Dutchmen home again. 
No re-aſſumptions in his reign were known ; 
Day'nant might there have let his book alone. 
No parliament his army could diſband, | 
He rais'd no money, — for he paid in land. 
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He gave his legions their eternal ſtation, 
And made them all freeholders of the nation. 
He canton'd out the country to his men, 
And every ſoldier was a denizen, | 
The raſcals thus enrich'd, he call'd them lords, | 
To pleaſe their upftart pride with new-made words | 
And doomſday- book his tyranny records. 
And here begins our ancient pedigree, 
That ſo exalts our poor nobility, 
' *Tis that from ſome French trooper they derive, 
Who with the Norman baſtard did arrive. 
The trophies of the families appear ; 
Some ſhew the ſword, the bow, and ſome the ſpear 
Which their great anceſtor, forſooth, did wear 
Theſe in the herald's regiſter remain, | } 
Their noble-mean extraction to explain: 
Yet who the hero was# no man can tell, 
Whether a drummer, or a colonel. 
The filent record bluſhes to reveal 
Their undeſcended, dark original. 
But grant the beſt; how came the change to paſs, 
A true-born Engliſhman of Norman race? 
A Turkiſh horſe can ſhew more hiſtory, 
To prove his well-deſcended family. 
Conqueſt, as by the moderns tis expreſs'd, 
May give a title to the lands poſleſs'd ; 
But that the longeſt ſword ſhould be ſo civil 
To make a Frenchman Engliſh, — that's the devil! 
Theſe are the heroes who deſpiſe the Dutch, 
And rail at new-come foreigners ſo much; 
| Forgetting that themſelves are all deriy'd 
From the moſt ſcoundrel race that ever liy'd ; 
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A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 
Who ranſack'd kingdoms, and diſpeopled towns. 
The Pig and painted Briton, treach'rous Scot, 
By hunger, theft, and rapine hither brought; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 
Whoſe red-hiir'd offspring every where remains; 
Who, join'd wi hNorman- French, compound the breed 
From whence your true-born Engliſhmen proceed. 
And, left by length of time, it be pretended 
The climate may this modern breed have mended, 
Wiſe Providence, to keep us where we are, 
Mixes us daily with exceeding care: 
We have been Europe's ſink, - the jakes, where ſhe 
Voids all her offal, outcaſt progeny. 
From our fifth Henry's time, the ſtrolling bands 
Of baniſh'd fugitives from neighb'ring lands, 
Have here a certain ſanctuary found, 
Th' eternal refuge of the vagabond ; 
Where, in but half a common age of time, 
Borr'wing new blood and manners from the clime, 
Proudly they learn all mankind to contemn, 
And all their race are true-born Engliſhmen. 
Dutch, Walloons, Flemings, Iriſhmen, and Scots, 
Vaudois, and Valtolins, and Hugonots, 
In good Queen Beſs's charitable reign, _ 
- Supply'd us with three hundred thouſand men : 
Religion, (God, we thank thee !) ſent them hither ; 
Prieſts, Proteſtants, the devil and all together: 
Of all profeſſions, and of every trade, 
All that were perſecuted or afraid, 
Whether for debt, or other crimes they fled, 
David at Hackelah was till their head. 
The 
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The offspring of this miſcellaneous crowd 
Had not their new plantations long enjoy'd, 
But they grew Engliſhmen,—and rais'd their throats 
At foreign ſhoals of interloping Scots. . 

The royal branch from Pi& land did ſucceed, 

With troops of Scots and ſcabs from North-by-T weed ; 
The feven firſt years of his pacific reign, 

Made him and-half his nation Engliſhmen. 

Scots from the northern, frozen banks of Tay, 
With packs and plods came whigging all the way : 
Thick as the locuſts which in Ægypt ſwarm'd, 
With pride and hungry hopes completely arm'd; 
With native truth, diſeaſes, and no money, 

- Plunder'd our Canaan of the milk and honey. 
Here they grew quickly lords and gentlemen, 
And all their race are true-born Engliſhmen. 

The civil wars, the common purgative, 
Which always us'd to make the nation thrive, 
Made way for all that ſtrolling congregation, 
Which throng'd on pious Charles's reſtoration, 
The royal refugee our breed reſtores 
With foreign courtiers, and with foreign whores ; 
And carefully re-peopled us again, 

Throughout his lazy, long, laſcivious reign, 
With ſuch a bleſt, and true-born Engliſh fry, 
As much illuſtrates our nobility. 

A gratitude which will ſo black appear, 

As future ages muſt abhor to hear, 

When they look back on all that crimſon flood 
Which ſtream'd in Lindſey's and Caernarvon's blood 
Bold Strafford, Cambridge, Capel, Lucas, Liſle, 
Who crown'd in death his father's fun'ral pile. 
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The loſs of whom, in order to ſupply, 

With true-born Engliſh nobility, 

Six baſtard dukes ſurvive his luſcious reign, 
The labours of Italian Caſtlemain, 

French Portſmouth, Taby Scot, and Cambrian. 
Befides the num'rous bright and virgin throng, 


Whoſe female glories ſhade them from my ſong. 


This offspring, if one age they multiply, 
May half the Houſe with Engliſh Peers ſupply : 
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There with true Engliſh pride they may contemn 


Schomberg and Portland, new-made noblemen. 


French cooks, Scotch pedlars, and Italian whores, 


Were all-made lords, or lords progenitors, 
Beggars and baſtards by his new creation, 
Much multiply'd the peerage of the nation; 
Who will be all, ere one ſhort age runs o'er, 
As true-born lords as thoſe we had before. 
Then to recruit the Commons he prepares, 
And heal the latent breaches of the wars ; 
The pious purpoſe better to advance, 
H' invites the baniſh'd Proteſtants of France: 


Hither for God's-ſake, and their own, they fled, 


Some for religion came, and ſome for bread : 
T wo hundred thouſand pair of wooden ſhoes, 
Who, God be thank'd, had nothing left to loſe; 
To Heav'n's great praiſe, did for religion fly, 
To make us ſtarve our poor in charity. 
In ev'ry port they plant their fruitful train, 
To get a race of true-born Engliſhmen : 
Whoſe children will, when riper years they ſee, 
Be as ill-natur'd and as proud as we : 
Call themſelves Engliſh, foreigners deſpiſe, 
Be ſurly like us all, — and juſt as wiſe. 

Vor. III. Z 
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Thus from a mixture of all kinds, began 
That het'rogeneous thing, an Engliſhman : 
In eager rapes and furious luſt begot, 
Betwixt a painted Briton and a Scot, 
Whoſe gend'ring offspring quickly learn'd to bow, 
And yoke their heifers to the Roman plough: 
From whence a mongrel, half-bred race there came, 
With neither name, nor nation, ſpeech or fame. 
In whoſe hot veins new mixtures quickly ran, 
Infus'd betwixt a Saxon and a Dane. | 
While their rank daughters, to their parents juſt, 
Receiv'd all nations with promiſcuous luſt, 
This nauſeous brood directly did contain 
The well extracted blood of Engliſhmen. 
Which medley, canton'd in a heptarchy, 
A rhapſody of rations to ſupply, 
Among themſelves maintain'd eternal wars, 
And ſtill the ladies lov'd the conquerors. 
The Weſtern Angles all the reſt ſubdu'd ; 
A bloody nation, barbarous and rude : 
Who by the tenure of the ſword poſſeſt 
One part of Britain, and ſubdu'd the reſt, 
And as great things denominate the ſmall, 
The conqu'ring part gave title to the whole. 
The Scot, Pi&, Briton, Roman, Dane, ſubmit, 
And with the Engliſh-Saxon all unite : 
And theſe the mixture have ſo cloſe purſu'd, 
The very name and memory's ſubdu'd : 
No Roman now, no Briton does remain ; | 
Wales ſtrove to ſeparate, but ſtrove in vain : 
The filent nations undiſtinguiſh'd fall, 
And Engliſhman's the common name for all. 
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Fate jumbled them together, God knows how ; 

Whate'er they were, they're true-born Engliſh now. 
The wonder which remains is at our pride, 

To value that which all wiſe men deride ; 

For Engliſhmen to boaſt of generation, 

Cancels their knowledge, and lampoons the nation. 

A true-born Engliſhman's a contradi&ion, 

In ſpeech an irony, in fact a fiction: 

A banter, made to be a teſt of fools, 

Which thoſe that uſe it juſtly ridicules. 

A metaphor, invented to expreſs 

A man a-kin to all the univerſe. 

For as the Scot, as learned men ha' ſaid, 
Throughout the world their wand'ring ſpeed ha' ſpread; 
So open-handed England, 'tis believ'd, 

Has all the gleanings of the world receiv'd; 

Some think of England 'twas our Saviour meant, 
The goſpel ſhould to all the world be ſent : 

Since, when the bleſſed ſound did hither reach, 
They to all nations might be ſaid to preach. 

'Tis well that virtue gives nobility, 

How ſhall we elſe the want of birth and blood ſupply ? 
Since ſcarce one family is left alive, 

Which does not from ſome foreigner derive. 

Of ſixty thouſand Engliſh gentlemen, 

Whoſe names and arms in regiſters remain, 

We challenge all our heralds to declare 

Ten families which Engliſh-Saxons are. 

France juſtly boaſts the ancient noble line 
Of Bourbon, Montmorency, and Lorrain. 

The Germans too their Houſe of Auſtria ſhow, 
And Holland their invincible Naſſau. 
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Lines which in heraldry.were ancient grown, 

Before the name of Engliſhman was known. 

Even Scotland too, her elder glory ſhows, 

Her Gordons, Hamiltons, and her Monroes; 
Douglas, Mackays, and Grahams, names well known, 
Long before ancient England knew her own. 


But England, modern to the laſt degree, | 
Borrows or makes her own nobility, 
And yet ſhe boldly, boaſts of pedigree ; | 


Repines that foreigners are put upon her, 

And talks of her antiquity and honour : 

Her S—-lls, S——ls, C——ls, De— la, Mrs, 
M——ns and M——ves, D—s, and V rs, 
Not one have Engliſh names, yet all are Engliſh Peers. 
Your Houblons, Papillons, and Lethuliers, 


Paſs now for true-born Engliſh knights and *ſquires, 

And make good ſenate members, or lord mayors. 

Wealth, howſoever got, in England makes 

Lords of mechanicks, gentlemen of rakes : 

Antiquity and birth are needleſs here; 

Tis impudence and money makes a peer. 
Innumerable city knights, we know, 

From Bluecoat Hoſpitals and Bridewell flow. 

Draymen and porters fill the city chair, | 

And foot-boys magiſterial purple wear. 

Fate has but very ſmall diſtinction ſet 

Betwixt the counter and the coronet, 

Tarpaulin lords, pages of high renown, 

Riſe up by poor mens valour, not their own. 

Great families of yeſterday we ſhow, 


And lords, whoſe parents were—the Lord knows who. 
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HE breed's deſcrib'd ; Now Satire, if you can, 
Their temper ſhow ; for manners make the man. 

Fierce as the Briton - as the Roman braye; 
And leſs inclin'd to conquer, than to fave : 
Eager to fight, and laviſh of their blood ; 
And equally of fear and forecaſt void. | 
The Pi& has made em ſour, the Dane moroſe; 
+ Falſe from the Scot, and from the Norman worſe, 
What honeſty they have, the Saxons gave them; 
And that, now they grow old, begins to leave them. 
The climate makes them terrible and bold, 
And Engliſh beef their courage does uphold : 
No danger can their daring ſpirit pall, 
Always provided—that their belly's full. 

In cloſe intrigues their faculty's but weak, 
For gen'rally whate'er they know they ſpeak : 
And often their own councils undermine 
By their infirmity, and not deſign ; 
From whence the learned ſay it does proceed, 
That Engliſh treaſons never can ſucceed ; - 
For they're ſo open-hearted, you may know 
Their own moſt ſecret thoughts, and others too. 

The lab'ring poor, in ſpight of double pay, 
Are ſaucy, mutinous, and beggarly : 
8o laviſh of their money and their time, 
That want of forecaſt is the nation's crime, 
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Good drunken company is their delight ; 
And what they get by day they ſpend by night. 
Dull thinking ſeldom does their heads engage, 


But drink their youth away, and N on old age. 


Empty of all good huſbandry and ſenſe; 
And void of manners moſt, when void of pence, 
Their ſtrong averſion to behaviour's ſuch, 
They always talk too little, or too much. 
$0 dull, they never take the pains to think: 
And ſeldom are good- matur d, but in drink. 

In Engliſh ale their dear enjoyment lies, 
For which they'll ſtarve themſelves and families, 
An Engliſnman will fairly drink as much 
As will maintain two families of Dutch: 
Subjecting all their labour to their pots, 
The greateſt artiſts are the greateſt ſots. 

The country poor do by example live, 
The gentry lead them, and the clergy drive; 
What may we not from ſuch examples hope? 
The landlord is their God, the prieſt their Pope, 
A drunken clergy, and a ſwearing bench, 


Has giv'n the reformation ſuch a drench, 


As wiſe men think there is ſome cauſe to doubt, 

Will purge good manners and religion out. 
Nor do the poor alone their liquor prize, 

The ſages join in this great ſacrifice. | 

The learned men who ſtudy Ariſtotle, 

Corre& him with an explanation bottle ; 

Praiſe Epicurvs rather than Lyſander, 

And Ariſtippus more than Alexander. 


The doctors too their Galen here reſign, 


And gen'rally preſcribe ſpecific wine, 


The 
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The graduate's ſtudy's grown an eaſier taſk, 
While for the urinal they toſs the flaſk. 

The ſurgeon's art grows plainer ev'ry hour, 
And wine's the balm which into wounds they pour, 

Poets long fince Parnaſſus have forſaken, 

And fay the ancient bards were all miſtaken. 

Apollo's lately abdicate and fled, 

And good King Bacchus governs in his ſtead ; 

He does the chaos of the head refine, 

And atom thoughts jump into words by wine ; 

The inſpiration's of a finer nature; 

As wine muſt needs excel Parnaſſus water, 
Stateſmen their weighty politics refine, 

And ſoldiers raiſe their courages by wine ; 

Cecilia gives her choriſters their choice, 

And let's them all drink wine—to clear their voice. 
| Some think the clergy firſt found out the way, 
And wine's the only ſpirit by which they pray, 
But others, leſs profane than ſo, agree 
It clears the lungs and helps the memory: 

And therefore all of them divinely think, 
Inſtead of ſtudy, tis as well to drink. 

And here I would be very glad to know, 
Whether our Aſgilites may drink or no. 

Th' enlightning fumes of wine, would certainly 
Aſſiſt them much when they begin to fly: 

Or if a fiery chariot ſhould appear, 

Inflam'd by wine, they'd ha' the leſs to fear. 

Even the gods themſelves, as mortals ſay, 

Were they on earth, wou'd be as drunk as they: 
Nectar would be no more celeſtial drink, 

They'd all take wine, to teach them how to think, 
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But Engliſh drunkards, gods and men out-do, 
Drink their eſtates away, and ſenſes too. 
Colon's in debt, and if bis friends ſhould fail 
To help him out, muſt die at laſt in gaol 
His wealthy uncle ſent a hundred nobles, 
To pay his trifles off, and rid him of his troubles : 
But Colon, like a true-born Engliſhman, - 
Drank all the money out in bright SON | 3 
And Colon does in cuſtody remain. | 
Drunk'neſs has been the darling of the realm, 
E'er ſince a drunken pilot had the helm, 
In their religion, they are fo unev'n, 
That each man goes his own by-way to heaven. 
Tenacious of miſtakes to that degree, 
That ev'ry man purſues it ſep'rately, - 
And fancies none can find the way but he: 
So ſhy of one another they are grown, 
As if they ſtrove to get to heav'n alone, 
Rigid and zealous, poſitive and grave, 
And ev'ry grace, but charity, they have: 
This makes them ſo ill-natur'd and uncivil, 
That all men think an Engliſhman the devil, 
Surly to ſtrangers, froward to their friend; _ 
Submit to love with a reluQtant mind; | 
Reſoly'd to be ungrateful and unkind. 
If by neceſſity reduc'd to aſk, 
The giver has the difficulteſt taſk : 
For what's beſtow'd they aukwardly receive, 
And always take leſs freely than they-give. 
'The obligation 1s their higheſt grief; 
And never love, where they accept relief. 
So ſullen in their ſorrows, that 'tis known, 
T hey'll rather die than their afflitions own: 
And 
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And if reliev'd, it is too often true, 
That they'll abuſe their henefactors too: 
For in diſtreſs their haughty ſtomach's ſuch, 
They hate to ſee themſelves oblig'd too much; 
Seldom contented, often in the wrong; 
Hard to be plcas'd at all, and never long. 

If your miſtakes their ill- opinion gain, 
No merit can their favour re-obtain : 
And if they're not vindictive in their fury, 
*Tis their unconſtant temper does ſecure ye ; 
Their brain's ſo cool, their paſſion ſeldom burns ; 
For all's condens'd before the flame returns : 
The fermentation's of ſo weak a matter, 
The humid damps the fame, and runs it all to water. 
So tho' the inclination may be ſtrong, 
They're pleas'd by fits, and never angry long. 

Then if good nature ſhows ſome ſlender proof, 
T hey never think they have reward enough ; 

But like our modern Quakers of the town, 
Expect your manners, and return you none. 

Friendſhip, th' abſtrafted union of the mind, 
Which all men ſeek, but very few can find; 

Of all the nations in the univerſe, 
None talk on't more, or underſtand it leſs : 
For if it does their property annoy, 
T heir property their friendſhip will deſtroy. 

As you diſcourſe them, you ſhall hear them tell 
All things in which they think they do excell : 
No panegvric needs their praiſe record; 

An Engliſhman ne'er wants his own good word. 
His long diſcourſes gen'rally appear 

Prologu'd with his own wond'rous character : 

| But 
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But firſt, t illuſtrate his own good name, 

He never fails his neighbour to defame : 

And yet he really defigns no wrong; 

His malice goes no fartlier than his tongue, 

But pleas'd to tattle, he delights to rail, 

To ſatisfy the lech'ry of a tale. 
His own dear praiſes cloſe the ample W 

Tells you how wiſe he is; that is, how rich: 

For wealth is wiſdom ; he that's rich is wiſe ; - 

And all men learned poverty deſpiſe : 

His generoſity comes next,—and then 

Concludes that he's a true-born Engliſhman ; 

And they, tis known, are generous and free, 

Forgetting, and forgiving injury : 

Which may be true, thus rightly underſtood, 

Forgiving ill turns, and forgetting good. 

Cheerful in labour, when they've undertook it, | 
But out of humour, when they're out of pocket. 
But if their belly and their pocket's full, 

They may be phlegmatic, but never dull : 
And if a bottle does their brains refine, 

It makes their wit as ſparkling as their wine. 
As for the gen ral vices which we find 
They're guilty of, in common with mankind, 
Satire, forbear, and filently endure ; 

We muſt conceal the crimes we cannot cure. 
Nor ſhall my verſe the brighter ſex defame ; 
For Engliſh beauty will preſerve her name, 
Beyond diſpute, agreeable and fair, 

And modeſter than other nations are: 

For where the vice prevails, the great temptation 
Is want of money more than inclination. 


In 
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In general, this only is allow'd, _, 

They're ſomething noiſy, and a little provd. 
An Engliſhman is gentleſt in command; 

Obedience is a ſtranger in the land 8 

Hardly ſubjected to the magiſtrate ; 

For Engliſhmen do all ſubjection hate. 

Humbleſt when rich, but peeviſh when they're poor, 

And think whate'er they have, they merit more. 
The meaneſt Engliſh plowman ſtudies law, 

And keeps thereby the magiſtrates in awe; 

Will boldly tell them what they ought to do, 

And ſometimes puniſh their omiſſions too. 
Their liberty and property's ſo dear, 

They ſcorn their laws or governors to fear : 

So bugbear d with the name of ſlavery, 

They can't ſubmit to their own liberty, 

Reſtraint from ill, is freedom to the wiſe ; 

But Engliſhmen do all reſtraint deſpiſe. 

Slaves to the liquor, drudges to the pots, 

The mob are ſtateſmen, and their ſtateſmen ſots. 
Their governors they count ſuch dang'rous things, 

That 'tis their cuſtom to affront their kings: 

So jealous of the pow'r their kings poſſeſs'd, 

They ſuffer neither power nor kings to reſt, 

The bad with farce they eagerly ſubdue ; 


The good with conſtant clamours they purſue : 
And did King Jeſus reign, they'd murmur too. 
A diſcontented nation, and by far 
Harder to rule in times of peace than war: 
Eaſily ſet together by the ears, 
And full of cauſeleſs jealouſies and fears: 
Apt to revolt, and willing to rebel, 
And never are contented when they're well, 
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No government cou'd ever pleaſe them long, 
Cou' d tie their hands, of rectify their tongue. 
In this to ancient Iſtael well compat'd, 
Eternal murmurs are among them heard. 
It was but lately that they were oppreſt, 

Their rights invaded, and their laws ſuppteſt: 
When nicely tender of their liberty, | 
Lord! what a noiſe they made of ſlavery. 
In daily tumults ſhew'd their difeotitent ; 
Lampoon'd theit king, and mock'd his goverment, 
And if in arms they did not firſt appear, 
*T is want of force, and not for want of fear. 
In humbler tone than Engliſh us'd to do, 
At foreign hands, for foreign aid they ſue, 

William, the great ſucceſſor of Naſſau, 
Their prayers heard, and their oppteſſions faw : 
He ſaw and ſav'd them: God and him they prais'd ;' 
To this their thanks, to that their trophies rais'd. 
But glutted with their own felicities, 
They ſoon their new deliv'rer deſpiſe ; ; 
Say all their prayers back, their joy diſown, 
Unſing their thanks, and pull their trophies down: 
Their harps of praiſe are on the willows hung; 
For Engliſhmen are ne'er contented long. 

The rev'rend clergy too ! and who'd ha' thought 


That they, who had ſucb non-refiſtance taught, 
Should cer to arms againſt their an be brought ? 
Who up to heav'n did regal pow'r advance, 
Subjecting Engliſh laws to modes of France; 
Twiiting religion ſo with loyalty, 

As one cou'd never hve, and Yother die. 

And yet, no ſooner did their prince deſign 
Their glebes and perquiſites to undermine, 

4 But 
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But all their paſſi ve doctrines laid aſide, 
The clergy their own principles deny'd: 

Unppeach'd their non · reſiſting cant, and pray'd 
To heav'n for help, and to the Dutch for aid. 
The church chim'd all her doctrines back again, 
And pulpit champions, did the cauſe maintain; 
Flew in the face of all their former zeal, 

And non-refiſtance did at once repeal, 

The Rabbies ſay it would be too prolix, 
To tie religion up to politics ; 
The church's ſafety is ſuprema lex. 
And fo, by a new figure of their own, 

Their former doctrines all at once diſown. 
As laws poft facto in the Parliament, 
In urgent caſes have obtain'd aſſent; 
But are as dang'rous precedents laid by, 
Made lawful only by neceſſity, 
The rev'rend fathers then in arms appear, 
And men of God became the men of war. 
The nation, fir'd by them, to arms apply, 
Aſſault their antichriſtian monarchy ; 
To their due channel all our laws reſtore, 
And made things what they ſhou'd ha' been before. 
But when they came to fill the vacant throne, | 

And the pale prieſts look'd back on what they'd done ; 
How Engliſh liberty began to thrive, x 
And Church of England loyalty outlive : 

How all their perſecuting days were done, 

And their deliv'rer plac'd upon the throne; 
The prieſts, as prieſts are wont to do, turn'd tail: 
They're Engliſhmen, and nature will prevail. 
Now they deplore the ruins they ha' made, 

And murmur for the maſter they betray'd. 


— 
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Excuſe thoſe crimes they cou'd not make him _ 
And ſuffer for the cauſe they can't defend, | L414” 
Pretend they'd not have carried things ſo high, * 
And proto-martyrs make for Popety, 
Had the prince done as they defign'd the thing, 
Ha' ſet the clergy up to rule the king: 1 
Taken a donative for coming hither, 11 75 
And ſo ha' left their king and them anita, Otte 
We had, ſay they, been now a happy nation. 
No doubt we'd ſeen a bleſſed reformation : 
For wiſe men ſay't's as dangerous a thing, 
A ruling prieſthood, as a prieſt-rid king. 
And of all plagues with which en are curſt, 
Eccleſiaſtic tyranny's the worſt. 
If all our former grievances-were feign'd, ' 
King James has been abus'd, and we trepann'd; 
Bugbear'd with Popery, and power deſpotic, 
Tyrannic government, and leagues exotic : 
The Revolution's a fanatic plot, 
William a tyrant, and King James was not : 
A factious army, and a poiſon'd nation, 
Unjuſtly forc'd King James's abdication. 
But if he did the ſubject's rights invade, 
Then he was puniſh'd only, not betray'd ; 
And puniſhing of kings is no ſuch crime, 
But Engliſhmen ha' done it many a time _ 
| When kings the ſword of juſtice firſt lay down, 
They are no kings, tho? they poſleſs the crown, 
Titles are ſhadows, crowns are empty things; 
The good of ſubjects is the end of kings: 
To guide in war, and to protect in peace; 
Where tyrants once commence the kings do ceaſe: 
For 
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For arbitrary power's ſo ſtrange a thing, 
It makes the tyrant, and unmakes the king. 25 
If kings by foreign prieſts and armies reign, 


And lawleſs power againſt their oaths maintain, 

Then ſubje&s muſt ha' reaſon to complain. 

If oaths muſt bind us when our kings do ill, 

To call in foreign aid is to rebel. 

By force to circumſcribe our lawful prince, 

Is wilful treaſon in the largeſt ſenſe : 

And they who once rebel, muſt certainly 

Their God, and king, and former oaths defy, 

If we allow no mal-adminiſtration 

Could cancel the allegiance of the nation : 

Let all our learned ſons of Levi try, 

This eccles'aſtic riddle to untie: 

How they cou'd make a ſtep to call the prince, 

And yet pretend to oaths of innocence. | 
By th” firſt addreſs they made beyond the ſeas, 

They're perjur'd in the moſt intenſe degrees ; 

And without ſcruple, for the time to come, 

May ſwear to all the kings in chriſtendom. 

And truly, did. our kings conſider all, 

They'd never let the clergy ſwear at all; 

Their politic allegiance they'd refuſe, 

For whores and prieſts will never want excuſe. 
But if the mutual contract was difſoly'd, 

The doubts explain'd, the difficulty ſolv'd : 

That kings, when they deſcend to tyranny, 

Diſſolve the bond, and leave the ſubject free. 

The government's ungirt when juſtice dies, 

And conſtitutions are non-entities. 

The nation's all a mob, there's no ſuch thing 

As lords or commons, parliament or king. 

. | A great 
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A great promiſeugus erowd-the hydra lies, 
Till laws revive, and mutual contract ties: 
A chaos, free to chuſe for their own: ſhare, 
What caſe of government they pleaſe to wear : 
If to a king they do the reins commit, 
All men are bound in conſcience to ſubmit: 
But then that king muſt: by his oath aſſent 
To poſtulatas-of the government; 
Which if he breaks, he cuts off the entail, 
And power retreats to its original. 
This doctrine has the ſanction of affent, 

From nature's univerſal patliament. 
The voice of nations, and the courſe of things, 
Allow the laws ſuperior: are to king. 
None but delinquents wou'd have juſtice ceaſe ; 
Knaves rail at laws, as ſoldiers rail at peace: 
For juſtice is the end of government, 
As reaſon is the teſt of argument. - 

No man was ever yet ſo void of ſenſe, 
As to debate the right of ſelf- defence; 
A principle ſo grafted in the mind, 
With nature born, and does like nature bind: 
Twiſted with reaſon and with nature too; 
As neither one nor t'other can undo. 
Nor can this-right;be1leſs when national: 
Reaſon which governs one, ſhou'd govern all. 
Whateꝰ er the dialect of courts may tell, 
He that his right demands, can ne'er rebel. 
Which right, if 'tis by governors deny'd, 
May be procur'd by force, or foreign aid. 
For tyranny's a nation's term of grief; 
As folks cry fire, to haſten in relief. 


— 


And 
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And when the hated word is heard about, 
All men ſhould come to help the people out. 
Thus England cry d, Britannia's voice was heard; 
And great Naſſau to reſeue her appear d 
Call'd by the univerſal voice of fate, 
God and the peoples legal magiſtrate. 
Ye heav'ns regard | Almighty Jove, look down, 
And view the injur'd monarch on' the throne ; 
On their ungrateful heads due vengeance take, 
Who ſought his aid, and then his aid forſake. 
Witneſs, ye pow'rs ! it was our call alone, 
Which now our pride makes us aſham'd to own, 
Britannia's troubles fetch'd him from afar, 
To court the dreadful caſualties of war; 
But where requital never can be made, 
Acknowledgment's a tribute ſeldom paid. 
He dwelt in bright Maria's circling arms, 


Defended by the magic of her charms, 

From foreign fears, and from domeſtic harms, 
Ambition found no fuel for her fire, 

He had what God cou'd give, or man defire. 
Till pity rouz'd him from his ſoft repoſe, 

His life to unſeen hazards to expoſe ; 

Till pity mov'd him in our cauſe t' appear; 
Pity ! that word which now we hate to hear. 
But Engliſh gratitude is always ſuch, 
To hate the hand which does oblige too much. 

Britannia's cries gave birth to his intent, 

And hardly gain'd his unforeſeen aſſent: 

His boding thoughts foretold him he ſhould find 
The people fickle, ſelfiſh, and unkind : 

Which thought, did to his royal heart * 
More dreadful than the dangers of the war: 

Vol. III. | Aa | For 
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For nothing grates a gen'rous mind ſo ſoon, 
As baſe returns for hearty ſervice done. 

Satire, be ſilent; awfully prepare 
Britannia's ſong, and William's praiſe to hear: 
Stand by, and let her chearfully rehearſe | 
Her grateful yows in her immortal verſe. 
Loud fame's eternal trumpet let her ſound ; 
Liſten ye diſtant poles, and endleſs round. 
May the ſtrong blaſt the welcome news convey 
As far as ſound can reach, or ſpirit fly. 
To neighb'ring worlds, if ſuch there be, relate 
Our hero's fame, for theirs to imitate : | 
To diſtant worlds of ſp'rits let her rehearſe ; 
For ſpirits without the helps of voice converſe, 
May angels hear the gladſome news on high, 
Mix'd with their everlaſting ſymphony ; 
And bell itſelf ſtand in ſuſpenſe, to know - 
Whether it be the fatal blaſt, or no, 
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« THE fame of virtue 'tis for which I ſound, 
And heroes with immortal triumphs crown'sd : 
Fame built on ſolid virtue, ſwifter flies 
Than morning light can ſpread my eaſtern ſkies. 
The gath'ring air returns the doubling: ſound, 
And loud repeating thunders force it rounds 
Echoes return from caverns of the deep, 
Old Chaos dreams on't in eternal fleep. 
Time bands it forward to its lateſt urn, 
7 From whence it never, never ſhall return: 

a Nothing is heard ſo far, or laſts ſo long; 

Tis heard by ev'ry car, and ſpoke by ev'ry tongue. 
| 3 « My 
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&« My hero, with the fails of honour furl'd, 
Riſes like the great genius of the world; 

By fate and fame wiſely prepar'd to be 
The ſoul of war, and life of viftory. 

He dt the wings of virtue on tlie throne, 
And ey'ry wind of glory fans them on; 
Immortal trophies dwell upon his brow, 
Freſh as the garlands he has won but now. 

« By diffrent ſteps the high aſcent he gains, 
And diff rently that high aſcent maintains. 
Princes for pride and luſt of rule make war, 
And ſtruggle for the name of conqueror. 
Some fight for fame, and ſome for victory; 

He fights to ſave, and conquers to ſet free, 

© Then ſeek no phraſe his titles to conceal, 

4 And hide with words what actions muſt reveal: 
No parallel from Hebrew ſtories take, 
Of god-like kings my fimilies to make : 
No borrow'd names conceal my living theme, 
But names and things directly I proclaim. 
His honeſt merit does his glory raiſe, 
Whom that exalts, let no man fear to praiſe; 
Of ſuch a ſubje& no man need be ſhy, 
Virtue's above the reach of flattery : 
He needs no character, but his own fame, 
Nor any flatt'ring titles, but his name. 
William's the name that's ſpoke by ev'ry tongue, 
William's the darling ſubje& of-my ſong. 
Liſten, ye virgins, to the charming ſound, 
And in eternal dances hand it round : 
Your early off rings to this altar bring, 
Make him at once a lover and a king. 

Aaz 
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May he ſubmit to none but to your arms, 

Nor ever be ſubdu'd, but by your charms | 

May your ſoft thoughts for him be all ſublime, 
And ev'ry tender vow be made for him. 

May he be firſt in ev'ry morning thought, 
And heav'n ne'er hear a pray'r, when he's left out. 
May ev'ry omen, ev'ry boding dream, 

Be fortunate, by mentioning his name; 

May this one charm infernal pow'rs affright, 
And guard you from the terrors of the night. 
May ev'ry chearful glaſs, as it goes down 

To William's health, be cordials to your own. 
Let ev'ry ſong be choruſs'd with his name, 

And mufic pay her tribute to his fame. 

Let ev'ry poet tune his artful verſe, 

And in immortal ſtrains his deeds rehearſe; 

Or may Apollo never more inſpire 

The diſobedient bard with his ſeraphic fire. 


May all my ſons their grateful homage pay, 
His praiſes ſing, and for his ſafety pray.“ 


Satire return to our unthankful iſle, 

Secur'd by heav'n's regard, and William's toil : 

To both ungrateful, and to both untrue ; 

Rebels to God, and to good nature too. 

If cer this nation be diſtreſs'd again, 

To whomſoe'er they cry, they'll cry in vain. 

To heav'n they cannot have the face to look; 

Or if they ſhould, it would but heav'n provoke. 

To hope for help from man wou'd be too much, 

Mankind wou'd always tell em of the Dutch: 
e How 
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How they came here, our freedoms to maintain, 
Were paid, and curs'd, and hurry'd home again. 
How by their aid we firſt diſſolv'd our fears, 
And then our helpers damn'd for foreigners. 
"Tis not our Engliſh temper to do better, 
For Engliſhmen think ev'ry man their debtor, 

Tis worth obſerving, that we ne'er complain'd 
Of foreigners, nor of the wealth they gain'd, 
Till all their ſervices were at an end. 
Wiſe men affirm it is the Engliſh way, 
Never to grumble till they come to pay ; 
And then they always think, their temper's ſuch, 
The work too little, and the pay too much. 
As frighted patients, when they want a cure, 
Bid any price, and any pain endure ; 
But when the doctor's remedies appear, 
The cure's too eaſy, and the price too dear. 
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Great Portland ne'er was banter'd, when he ſtrove 


For us his maſter's kindeſt thoughts to move. 
We ne'er lampoon'd his conduct, when employ'd 
King James's ſecret counſels to divide ; 

Then we careſs'd him as the only man 

Which could the doubtful oracle explain ; 

The only Huſhai able to repel 

The dark deſigns of our Achitophel. 

Compar'd his maſter's courage to his ſenſe, - 

The ableſt ſtateſman, and the braveſt prince. 
Ten years in Engliſh ſervice he appear'd, 

And gain'd his maſter's and the world's regard ; 
But 'tis not England's cuſtom to reward. 

The wars are over, England needs him not, 
Now he's a Dutchman, and the lord knows what. 


Aa 3 Schomberg, 
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Schomberg, the ableſt ſoldier of his age, * 
With great Naſſau did in our cauſe engage: | 
Both join'd for England's reſcue and defence, 
T he greateſt captain, and the greateſt prince, 
With what applauſe his ſtories did we tell ? 
Stories which Erope's volumes largely ſwell : 

We counted him an army in our aid; 
Where he commanded, no man was afraid, 

His actions with a conſtant conqueſt ſhine, 

From Villa-Vitioſa to the Rhine, 

France, Flanders, Germany, his fame confeſs, 
And all the world was fond of him,—but us: 

Our turn firſt ſerv'd, we grudg'd him the command; 
Witneſs the grateful temper of the land 
We blame the king, that he relies too much | 

On firangers, Germans, Hugonots, and Dutch; 
And ſeldom wou'd his great affairs of ſtate 
To Engliſh counſellors communicate. 

The fact might very well be anſwer'd thus: 

He has ſo often been betray'd by us, 
He muſt have been a madman, to rely 
On Engliſh gentlemen's fidelity, 

For laying other arguments aſide, | 

This thought might mortify our Engliſh pride, 
That foreigners have faithfully obey'd him, 

And none but Engliſhmen have e'er betray'd him. 
They have our ſhips and merchants bought and ſold, - 
And barter'd Engliſh blood for foreign gold : 
Firſt to the French they ſold our Turkey fleet, 
And injur'd Talmarſh next, at Camaret, 

The king himſelf is ſhelter'd from their ſnares, - 
Not by his merit, but the crown he wears: 

| Expe- 


* 


A SATIRE. 


Experience tells us tis the Engliſh way, 
Their benefactors always to betray. 
Then let us boaſt of anceſtors no more, 

Or deeds of heroes done in days of yore, 

In latent records of the ages paſt, 

Behind the rear of time in long oblivion plac'd ; 

For if our virtues muſt in lines deſcend, 

The merit with the families would end, 

And intermixtures wou'd moſt fatal grow ; 

For vice wou'd be hereditary too : 

The tainted blood wou'd, of neceſſity, 

Involuntary wickedneſs convey. 

Vice, like ill nature, for an age or two, 

May ſeem a generation to purſue: 

But virtue ſeldom does regard the breed; 

Fools do the wiſe, and wiſe men fools ſucceed. 

What is't to us, what anceſtors we had? 

If good, what better? Or what worſe, if bad? 
Examples are for imitation ſet, 

Yet all men follow virtue with regret. 

Cou'd but our anceſtors retrieve their fate, 

And ſee their offspring thus degenerate ; 

How we contend for birth and names unknown, 

And build on their paſt actions, not our own; 

They'd cancel records, and their tombs deface, 

And openly diſown the vile degen'rate race : 

For fame of families is all a cheat, | / 
*Tis pers'nal virtue only makes us great“ | 
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THE 


ORIGINAL POWER 1 
THE COLLECTIVE BODY 
THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 


EXAMINED AND ASSERTED. 


To THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 


AND 


Tur COMMONS or ENGLAND: 


W LoxDs and GENTLEMEN, 


THE vindication of the original right of all 
men to the government of themſelves, is ſo far from 
a derogation from, that it is a confirmation of your 
legal authority. 

Your Lordſhips, who are of our Nobility, have 
your original right, your titles and dignities, from 
the greatneſs of your ſhares in the freeholds of the 
nation ; if merit has raiſed any of your anceſtors to 
diſtinguiſhing honours,—or if the royal fayour of 
princes has dignified families, —it has always been 
thought fit to beſtow, or to enable them to purchaſe, a 
portion of the freeholds of England, to be annexed to 
the ſaid titles; in order to make ſuch dignities rational, 
as well as ſupport the ſucceſſion of honour. | 

From hence you are veſted with ſovereign judica- 
ture, as being the moſt proper to be truſted with the 
diſtribution of juſtice in that country, of which you 
are ſuppoſed to have, and once had, the principal pro- 
priety. 

From 
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From hence you fit in parliament as a branch of our 
conſtitution, being part of the collective body, repre - 


ſenting no body but yourſelves, and as a teſtimony that 


the original of all power centers in the WROL E. 
Ihe reſt of the freeholders have originally a right to 
fit there with you; but, being too numerous a body, 
- they have long ſince agreed, that, whenever the king 
thinks fit to adviſe with his people, they will chuſe a 
certain few out of their great body, to mou together 
with your Lordſhips. | 5 
Here, in ſhort, is the origin of cements z and 
here,—if power at any time meets with a ceſs, —if go- 
vernments and thrones become vacant,—to this origi- 
nal all power, of courſe, returns: this is the happy 
center in the great circle of politic order. 

From hence, at the late revolution, when King 
James deſerted the adminiſtration, and his preſent 
Majeſty (King William) was in arms in England, 
nature directed the people to have recourfe to your 
Lordſhips, and to deſire your appearance as the heads 
of the great collective body; and all the champions for 
the great arguments of divine right could not, in that 
exigence, have recourſe to one precedent, nor to one 
rule of proceeding, but what nature would have dicta- 
ted to the meaneſt judgment, viz. — That the nation 
being left without a governor, the en JR meet 
to confider of another. | 

And you, Gentlemen of the Houſe of Comiweds, | 
who are the repreſentatives of your country, You are 
this great collective body in miniature, - vou are an 
a bridgement of the many volumes of the Engliſh na- 
tion. 


To 
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Io you they have truſted, jointly with the king and 
the lords, the power of making laws, raifing taxes, 
and impeaching criminals :=But how i—'Tis in the 
NAME of ALL the Commons of ee 
repreſentatives you a6. {| 
All their power is yours, as you are a full and free 
repreſentative ;—-I nowhere attempt to prove what 
powers you have not: poſſibly the extent of your legal 
authority was never fully underſtood, nor have you 
ever thought fit to explain it :—But this I may be bold 
to advance, that whatever powers yot have, or may have, 
you cannot exerciſe them but in the name of the Com- 


mons of England ; and you enjoy them as their repre- 
ſentative, and for their uſe. | 


All this is not ſaid to lefſen your authority,—nor can 
it be the intereſt of any Britiſh freeholder to leſſen the 
authority of the Commons afſembled in Parliament. 

You are the conſervators of our liberties, the expoſi- 
tors of our laws, the levyers of our taxes, and the re- 
dreſſers of our grievances,—the king” s beſt counſellors, 
and the people's laſt refuge. 

But if you are diſſolved, for ye are not immortal; or 
if you are deceived, for you are not infallible; it was 
never yet ſuppoſed, till very lately, that all power dies 
with you. | 

You may die, but the PEOPLE remain ;—you may be 
diſſolved, and all immediate right may ceaſe ;—power 
may have its intervals, and Crowns their inter regnum; but 
ORIGINAL POWER ENDURES TO THE SAME ETER · 
NITY THE WORLD ENDURES TO:—and while there 
is people, there may be à legal authority delegated, 
though all ſucceſſion of ſubſtituted power were at an end. 


Nor 
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Not have I advanced any new do@rine,—nothing 
but what is as antient as nature, and born into the 
world with our reaſon : and I think it would be 2 fin 
againſt the Parliament of England, to ſuggeſt that they 
would be offended either with the doctrine or the au- 
thor, ſince it is what their own authority is built upon, 
and what the laws of England have given their affent 
unte, by confirming the acts of the laſt collective body 
of the people, from whence the preſent ſettlement of 
the nation does derive, | 
Wherefore I make no apology for protection, or 
favour, as to the fact; as to language I am ready 
to aſk pardon if I offend; declaring my intention is 
neither for nor againſt either perſon or party.—As there 
is but one intereſt in the nation, I wiſh there were but 
one party, and that that party would adhere to unbiaſſed 
juſtice, and purſue the honour and intereſt of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the Engliſh Liberty, 


THE 
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HAVE obſerved, when intereſt obliges any perſon 
or party to defend the cauſe they have eſpouſed, 
they pleaſe themſelves with fancying they conceal their 
private deſigns, by covering their diſcourſes with gay 
titles. 

Like a certain act of parliament, which i in the pre- 
amble calls itſelf, An A for the Relief of CREDITORS, 
but in its effect was really An A for the Relief of 
DzBToRs. 

Thus ſome Gentlemen place fine ſpecious titles on 
their books, as Jura Popul: Anglicani, A Vindication of 
the Rights of the Commons of England, and A Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of the Lords, and the like; and with 
large and high encomiums upon the excellency of our 
conſtitution, treat the levity of ſome peoples judgments 
with fine notions; whereas the true end and deſign is 
defending the intereſt and party they have eſpouſed.- 
The defence of the rights of the repreſentative body 
of the people, underſtood by the name of the Commons 
of England in parliament, is a great point; and ſo plain 
are their rights, that it is no extraordinary taſk to de- 
fend them: but for any man to advance, that they are 
ſo avguſt an aſſembly that no objection ought to be 

| made 
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made to their actions, nor no reflection upon their eon- 
duct, though the fact be true; and that it is not to be 
examined whether the thing ſaid be true, but what au- 
thority the perſon ſpeaking has to ſay it, is a doctrine 
wholly new; and ſeems, to me, to be 4 badge of more 
ſlavery to our own. repreſentatives than ever the' people 
of England owes * or chan ever A themſelyes 
expected. 

This, therefore, together with ſome invaſions of the 
peoples rights, made public by ſeveral modern authors, 
are the reaſons why I have adventured, being wholly 
diſintereſted and unconcerned either for perſons or 
parties, to make a ſhort eſſay at declaring the rights of 
the people of England, not repreſentatively, but col- 
lectively conſidered. | 

And with due deference to the repreſentative body 

of the nation, I hope I may ſay, it can be no diminution 
of their rights, to aſſert the rights of that body from 
whom they derive the powers and privileges of their 
houſe, and which are the very foundation of their be- 
ing. For if the original right of the people be over- 
thrown, the power of the repreſentative, which is ſub- 
ſequent and ſubordinate, muſt die of itſelf. | 

And becauſe 1 have to do rather with reaſon and the 
nature of the thing, than with laws and precedents, I 
ſhall make but very little uſe of authors, and quota- 
tions of ſtatutes; ſince fundamentals and . are 
ſuperior to laws or examples. , 

To come directly to what I defign-in the following 
papers, it is neceſſary to lay down ſome maxims, other 
than what a oat author has furniſhed us with. 


1. Salus 
* Sir H. Moleſworth's Vindication of the Clumobs. 
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1. Salus Populi ſuprema Lex : All government, and 
conſequently our whole conſtitution, was originally 
deſigned, and is maintained, for the ſupport of the peo- 
ples property, who are the governed. 

2. That all the members of government; whine 
King, Lords, or Commons, if they invert the great end 
of their inſtitution, the public good, ceaſe to be in the 
fame public capacity; | 


And pow'r retreats to its original. 


3. That no collective or repreſentative body of men 
whatſoever, in matters of politics, any more than reli- 
gion, are, or ever have been infallible. 

4. That reaſon is the teſt and touch-ſtone of laws; 
and that all law or power that is contradictory to rea- 
ſon, is, ip/o facto, void in itſelf, nd; ought not to be 
obeyed. 

Theſe four generals run through the whole follow- 
ing diſcourſe. | 

Some other maxims, leſs 23 are the conſequence 
of theſe ; as, 

Firſt, That ſuch laws as are agreeable to reaſon and 
juſtice being onee made, are binding both to King, 
Lords and Commons, either ſeparately or conjunctively, 
till they are actually repealed in due form. 

Ihat if either of the three powers do diſpenſe with, 
ſuſpend, or otherwiſe break any of the known laws ſo 
made, they injure the conſtitution; and the power ſo 
acting, ought to be reſtrained by the other powers not 
concurring, accarding to what is lately allowed, That 
every branch of power is deſigned as a check upon each other. 

But if all the three powers ſhould join in ſuch an 
irregular action, the conſtitution ſuffers « convulſion, 
dies, and is diſſolved of courſe, 

Vol. III. B b 
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Nor- does it ſuffice to ſay, that King, Lords and 
Commons can do no wrong; fince the mutual conſent 
of parties, on which that fooliſh maxim is grounded, 
does not extend to every action King, Lords and 
Commons are capable of doing. 

There are laws which reſpect the common rights of 
the people, as they are the parties to be governed; and 
with reſpect to theſe, the King can do no wrong; but 
all is laid upon his miniſters, who are accountable. 
And there are laws which particularly reſpe& the 
conſtitution; the King, Lords and Commons, as they 
are the parties governing: in this regard each branch 
may wrong and oppreſs the other; or altogether, may 
do wrong to the people they are made to govern. 

The King may invade the peoples properties, and if 
the Lords and Commons omit to defend and protect 
them, they all do wrong, by a tacit c approving thoſe 
abuſes they ought to oppoſe. - 

The Commons may extend their power to an exor- 
bitant degree, in impriſoning the ſubjects, diſpenſing 
with the Habeas Corpus act, giving unlimited power to 
their ſerjeant to oppreſs the people in his cuſtody, 
withholding writs of election from boroughs . and 
towns, and ſeveral other ways; which if they are not 
checked, either by the King, or the Lords, they are alto- 
gether parties to the wrong, and the ſubje& is appa- 
rently injured. | | 

The Lords may err in judicature, and deny juſtice to 
the Commons, or delay it upon punctilios and ſtudied 
occaſions; and if neither the King nor the Commons 
take care to prevent it, delinquents are excuſed, and 


criminals encouraged; and all are guilty of the breach 
of common juſtice, 


That 
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That to prevent this, it is abſolutely neceſſary that, 
in matters of diſpute, the ſingle powers ſhould be go- 


verned by the joint, and that nothing ſhould be ſo infiſt- 


ed upon as to break the correſpondence. - 

That the three ſhould be directed by the law; and 
where that is filent, by reaſon. 

That every perſon concerned in the law, is in his 


meaſure a judge of the reaſon ; and therefore, in his pro- 


per place, ought to be allowed to give his i in caſe 
of diſſent, 


That every fingle power "_ an abſolute negative 


upon the acts of the other; and if the people, who are 


without doors, find reaſon to object, 2 ** do it by 
petition. 

But becauſe, under pretence of petitioning, ſeditious 
and turbulent people may foment diſturbances, tumults 
and diſorders; the ſubjects right of petitioning being 
yet recognized and preſerved, the circumſtances of 


ſuch petitions are regulated by laws, as to the numbers 
and qualities of the perſons petitioning. BOY 


But the laws have no where preſcribed the. les 


to any form of words; and therefore no pretence of in- 
decency of expreſſion can be ſo criminal as to be de- 
ſtructive of the conſtitution ; becauſe, though it may 
deſerve the reſentment of.the petitioned, yet it is not 
an illegal act, nor a breach of any law. 

And yet the repreſentative body of the people ought 
not to be bantered or affronted neither, at the will and 
pleaſure of any private perſon without doors, who finds 


cauſe to petition them. > 


But if any expreſſion be offenſive to the Hauſe, it 
ſeems reaſonable that the perſons who are concerned” 
therein ſhould be required to explain themſelves: and 


B b 2 | if, 
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if; upon Tuch explanation, the houſe finds no fatisfac- 
tion as to the particular affront, they are at * 
proceed as the law ditects; but no otherwiſe. 

And to me, the ſilence of the law, in that caſe, ſeems 
to imply, that rejecting the petition is a contempt due 
to any indecency of that nature, and as much reſent- 
ment as the nature of the thing requires: but as to 
breaking in upon ßerſenal liberty, which is a thing the 
law is ſo tender of. and has made fo ſtrong -a fence 
about, I dare not affirm it is a juſtifiable un. no, 
not in the Houſe of Commons. 1 

It is alleged, that it has been practiſed by all parlia- 
ne which is, to me, . an aumnent to e 
the legality of it. 

I think it may paſs for a maxim, that a man cannot 


de legally puniſhed for a crime which there is no law to 


proſecute, - Now, fince there is no law to proſecute a 
man ſor indecency of expreſſion in a petition-to the 
Houſe of Commons, it remains a doubt with me how 
they can be legally puniſhed. 

Precedents are of uſe to the houſes of . 
where the laws are ſilent, in things relating to them- 
ſelves, and are, doubtleſs, a ſufficient authority to act 
from, But whether any precedent, uſage, or cuſtom, 
of any body, of men whatever, can make a thing law- 
ful which the laws have expreſaly forbid, remains a 
doubt with me, | 

The good of the people ond. fo the end of all 
government, and the reaſon and original of governors ; 
and upon this foundation it is that it has been the 
practice of all nations, and of this in particular, that 
if the mal-adminiſtration of governors have extended 
to tyranny and opprefion, to deſtruction of right and 

juſtice, 
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juſtice, overthrowing the conſtitution, and abuſing the 
people, the people have thought it lawful to re-aſſume 
the right of government in their own hands, and to 
reduce their governors to reaſon. 

The preſent happy reſtoring of our liberty and con- 
ſtitution is owing to this fundamental maxim, 


That kings, when they deſcend to tyranny, 
Diſſolve the bond, and leave the ſubject free. 


If the people are juſtifiable in this procedure againſt 
the King, I hope I ſhall not be cenſured if I fay, that 
if any one ſhould aſk me, whether they have not the 
ſame right, in the ſame caſes, againſt any of the three 
heads of the conſtitution? I dare not anſwer in the 
negative. | | | 

I may be allowed to ſuppoſe any thing which is poſ- 
fible; and I will therefore venture to ſuppoſe, that in 
the late King's reign the Houſe of Commons, then 
fitting, had voted the reſtoration of Popery in England, 
in compliance with the King's inclination, 

I doubt not but it had been lawful for the grand 
juries, juſtices of the peace, and freeholders of any 
county, or of every county, to have petitioned the 
Houſe of Commons not to proceed in giving up their 
religion and laws. 

And in caſe of refuſal there, they might petition the 
Houſe of Lords not to have paſſed ſuch a bill. 

And in caſe of refuſal there, they might petition the 
King and put him in mind of his coronation engage- 
ment, 

And in caſe of refuſal to that petition, they might 
petition the King again to diſſolve the Parliament, or 
otherwiſe to protect their liberties and religion, 

B b 3 And 
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And if theſe: peaceable applications failed, I doubt 
not but they might aſſociate for their mutual defence 
againſt any invaſion of their liberties and religion, and 
apply themſelves to any neighbouring Ren or poten- 
tate for aſſiſtance and protection. 

If this be not true, I can give but a ſlender account 
of our late revolution; which, nevertheleſs, I think to 
be founded upon the exact principles of reaſon and juſ- 
dice. | 

And ſuppoſe again, the people thought themſelves in 
danger of an invaſion from France, and thereupon the 
counties of Kent and Suſſex ſhould have petitioned the 
Houſe to take them into conſideration ; who, in ſuch 
caſe, were. like to be the ſcat of the war, and firſt ex- 
poſed to the enemy; would anybody ſay, the occaſion 
did not ariſe in the county from whence ſuch petition 
did proceed ? | 

In this univerſal right of the people, conſiſts our ge- 
neral ſafety: fer notwithſtanding all the beauty of our 
conſtitution, and the exact ſymmetry of its parts, about 
which ſome have been ſo very elegant, this noble, well- 
contrived ſyſtem has been overwhelmed; the govern- 
ment has been inverted, the people's liberties have been 
- trampled on, and parliaments have been rendered uſeleſs 
and infignificant:—And what has reſtored us? The laſt 
reſort has been to the people; vox Dei has been found 
there, not in the repreſentatives, but | in their original, 
the repreſented. | 
And what has been the engine that has led the na- 
tion to it? The reaſon and nature of the thing. Rea- 
ſon governs men, when they are maſters of their ſenſes, 
as naturally as fire flies upwards, or water deſcends. 


For 
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For what is it that King, Lords, and Commons aſ- 
ſemble? It is to reaſon together concerning the weighty 
matters of the ſtate, and to act and do for the good of 
the people, what ſhall be agreeable to reaſon and juſtice. 

I grant, it is reaſonable that every branch ſhould be 
veſted with due powers, and thoſe powers be TY 
diſtributed. 

But if they muſt be veſted with power, ſomebody 
muſt veſt them with it; if theſe powers muſt be diſtri- 
buted, ſomebody muſt diſtribute them: So that , 

There muſt be ſome power prior to the power of 
King, Lords, and Commons, from which, as the 
ſtreams from the fountain, the power of King, Lords, 
and Commons is derived. 

And what are all the different terms which ſtateſmen 
turn ſo often into fine words to ſerve their ends; as, 
reaſon of ſtate, public good, the commonwealth, the 
Engliſh conſtitution, the government, the laws of Eng- 
land, the liberties of England, the fleets, the armies; the 
militia of England, the trade, the manufactures of Eng- 
land? All are but ſeveral terms, drawn from and redu- 
cible to the great term, the PEOPLE oF ENGLAND. 
T hat is the general, which contains all the particulars, 
and which had all power before any of the particulars 
had a being. And from this conſideration it is, that 
ſome, who yet would be oppoſers of this doctrine, ſay, 
when it ſerves their turn, that all the great offices which 
have the title of England annexed to them, ought to be 
nominated and approved by the people of England, as 
the High Chancellor of England, High Admiral of 
England, and the like. 

That power which is original, is ſuperior ; God is 
the fountain of all power, and therefore is the ſupreme : 
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and if we could ſuppoſe a prior and original of the divine 
power, that original would be God, and be ſaperior; 
for all ſubſequent power muſt be ſubject * inferior to 
the precedent. 

The power veſted in the three heads of our conſlitu- 
tion, is veſted in them by the people of England; who 
were a people before there was ſuch a thing as a conſti- 
tution. 

And the nature of the thing is the reaſon of the 

mie it was veſted in them by the people, becauſe the 
people were the only original of their power; being the 
enly power prior to the conſtitution. 

For the public good of the people, aconſtitution and 
government were originally formed; from the mutual 
conſent of theſe people, the powers and authorities of 
this conſtitution are derived: and for the preſervation 
of this conſtitution, and enabling it to anſwer the ends 
of its inſtitution in the beſt manner Prey thoſe 
powers were divided. | 

The ſecond maxim is a rational, hataralecnſoquence 
of the former; that at the final, cAsvAL, or any other 
determination of this conſtitution, the powers are diſ- 
. ſolved, and all authority muſt derive, de nouo, from the 
firſt fountain, original, and cauſe of all conſtitutions.— 
tbe governed, 

Now it cannot be ſuppoſed this original fountain 
ſhould give up all its waters; but that it reſerves a 
power of ſupplying the ſtreams: nor have the ſtreams 
any power to turn back upon the fountain, and invert 
its own original :—All tuch motions are eccentric and 
unnatural, * 

There muſt always remain 2 ſupreme power in the 
original to ſupply, in caſe of the diſſolution of delegated 
power. 
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The people of England have delegated all the execu · 
tive power in the King; the legiſlative in the King, 
Lords, and Commons; the ſovereign judicatute in the 
Lords; the remainder is reſerved in themſelves, and 
not committed, no, not to their repreſentatives. All 
powers delegated, are to one great end and purpoſe, and 
no other, and that is, he public good. If either, or all 
the branches to whom this power is delegated, invert 
the deſign, the end of their power, the right they have 
to that power ceaſes ; and they become tyrants and 
uſurpers of a power they have no right to. 

The jinſtance has been viſible, as to kings, in our 
days; and hiſtory is full of precedents in all ages, and 
in all nations; particularly in Spain, in e in 
Sweden, in France, and in Poland. 

But in England, the late revolution is a particular 
inſtance of the exerciſe of this power. 

King James, on the approach of a foreign army, and 
the general recourſe of the people to arms, fled out of 
the kingdom. What muſt the people of England do? 
They had no reaſon to run after him; there was no- 


body to call a parliament, ſo the ATE was en- 
tirely diſſolved. 


The original of power, the people, aſſembled; in con- 
vention, to conſider of delegating new powers for their 
future government; and accordingly made a new ſettle- 
ment of the crown, a new declaration of right, and a 
new repreſentative of the people; and what if I ſhould | 
ſay, they ought to have given a new ſanction to all pre- 
cedent laws? 9 
It remains to argue from hence; but what courſe 
muſt the * of 8 * if their repreſentatives 
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exerciſe the power „ N with them, to the ruin of 
the eonſtitution? 

It has been advanced, that every man muſt ſabmit, 
and not preſume to argue againſt 1 it, upon any ſuppoſi- 
tion of miſmanagement. 

I can fee no reaſon given to confirm ſuch a poſition ; 
for unleſs we will-place the original of power in the 
perſons repreſenting, not in the perſons repreſented, 
it cannot be made out, that there ought to be no com- 
plaint upon the ſcore of miſmanagement. 

It is not the deſign of this diſcourſe to leſſen the au- 
thority of Parliament: but all power muſt centre ſome- 
where, If it is in the three branches of the conſtitu- 
tion, it is there inherently and originally, or. it is there 
by deputation. If it be there by deputation, then there 
muſt be a power deputing, and that muſt be both prior, 
and conſequently ſuperior to the deputation, as before, 

If we will come off of this, we muſt fly to the old 
weak refuge of a power jure divino; a doctrine, which 
the moſt famed pretenders to, have lived to be aſhamed 
of, and whoſe foundation is ſo weak, that it is not 
worth while to expoſe it, 

I ſhould therefore have been very glad, that for the 
perfecting the deferice of the Efigliſh conſtitution, the 
. gentlemen who have begun ſo well, would have gone 
forward to recognize the powes of the people of Eng- 
land; and their undoubted right to judge of the in- 
fractions made in their conſtitution, by either parties 
abuſing the particular powers veſted in them; and in- 
verting them, by turning them * the 3 they 

are deſigned to defend. | 
That they would have ſtated fairly what the people of 
England ” to do, if their 6 ſhall here- 
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after betray the liberties or religion of the people they 
are intruſted with the defence of. 

What by the laws of nature and reaſon is to be ex- 
pected, and what by the laws of our conſtitution are 
allowed. WY | 

To ſay it cannot be ſuppoſed the Houſe of Commons 
can ever betray their truſt, is a compliment no man is 
bound to make them: Humanum ęſt errare. We haye 
ſeen parliaments err, and do what ſucceeding parlia- 
ments have thought fit to undo. And as that which 
has been, may be; ſo that may be, which never has been 
before. | 

We have ſeen parliaments comply with kings to 
the ruin of the nation; and we have ſeen parliaments 
quarrel with kings, to the overturning of the conſtitu- 
tion, diſſolving the Houſe of Lords, and ſuppreſſing the 
Monarchy. 

We have ſeen parliaments concur ſo with the fate 
and fortunes of princes, as to comply backward and 
forward, in depoſing and reinthroning alternately two 
kings as often as victory put power into their hands; 
I mean Henry the Sixth, and Edward the Fourth, who 
were kings and priſoners five or ſix times, and always 
the Parliament complied with the conquerors. 

We have ſeen a parliament confirm Henry the Se- 
venth, who really had no right at all to the ſucceſſion, 
and reſcind all the preceding parliament had done. 

Afterwards, in matters of religion, King Henry the 
Eighth made a Popiſh parliament pull down the ſupre. 
macy of Rome, and ſet up the King's; and afterwards 
ſuppreſs all the religious houſes in the nation, His 
ſon pulled up Popery by the roots, and planted the Re- 
formation; fill the Parliament complied. Queen Mary 
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re-eſtabliſhed Popery, and unravelled both the Reforma- - 
tion of King Edward, and all the acts of church and 
Nate relating to her mother's divorce; and fill the Par- 
liament conſented. One parliament voted Queen Mary 
legitimate, and Queen Elizabeth a baſtard : another 
parliament legitimated Queen Elizabeth, and -repudi- 
. ated Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth undid all her 
fiſter had done, and ſuppreſſed all the proceedings of 
Popery; and all was by Authority of Parliament. 

So that this parliamentary branch of power is no 
more infallible than the kingly. 

If then, upon the ſubverfion of the laws, and inter- 
ruption of common juſtice, the center of power is in 
the people, a fortior:, the people are all concerned in 
every degree of ſuch a ſubverſion, 

And it is the moſt reaſonable thing in the world, 
that thoſe who, upon a total ſubverſion are the ſuf- 
ferers, and have a right to the re-eftabliſhment, ſhould 
have a right to take cognizance of any degree of inva- 
fion made vpon their right, and which tends to that 
general ſubverſion. 

It would be nonſenſe to ſ appoſe; that that which has 
all the greater powers, ſhould not have the leſs. 

Can the peoples good be the main and only end of 
government, and the peoples power be the laſt reſort 
when government is overwhelmed by the errors of 
governors? And have theſe people no right, not ſo 
much as to be ſenſible of the ruin of their liberties, 
till it is abſolutely compleated ?—It would be ridicu- 
lous. >» 

The truth is, in right reaſoning, the firſt invaſion 
made upon juſtice, either by the tacit or actual aſſent 
of the three heads of ous conſtitution, is an actual 
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diſſolution of the conſtitution ; and, for ought I can 
fee, the people have a right to diſpoſſeſs the incumbent, 
and commit the truſt of eee de novo, upon that 
firſt act. 

But 1 chuſe rather to put the agent upon total 
ſubverſions of right, order, and defence; and I am ſure 
nobody will diſpute it with me there. 

And here, if I have any foreſight, lies an abſolute 
ſecurity for us againſt that bugbear, which ſo many 
pretend to be frighted at, —a commonwealth, 

The genius of this nation has always appeared to 
tend to a monarchy,—a legal, limited monarchy ; and 
having had in the late revolution a full and uninter- 
rupted liberty to caſt themfelyes into what form of 
government they pleaied, there was not diſcovered the 
leaft inclination in any party towards a commonwealth, 
though the treatment they met with from their laſt two 
kings, had all in it that could be, to _ them out of 
love with monarchy. : 

A commonwealth can never be introduced but by 
ſuch invaſions of right as moſt make our conſtituted 
government impracticable. The reaſon is, becauſe 
men never willingly change for the worſt; and the 
people of England enjoy more freedom in our regal, 
than any people in the world can * in a popular 
government. 

The people of England can never chuſe a common- 
wealth government, till they come to defire leſs liberty 
than they gow enjoy; that is, till they come to be 
blind to their own intereſt, *Tis true, example is no 
argument; but I might freely appeal to the friends of 
the laſt republic in England, to anſwer this queſtion :— 
Whether the ** of England, during the ſhort go- 
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vernment of Parliament in England, which was erro- 
neouſly called a commonwealth, did, or whether they 
can, under any commonwealth government, founded 
ever ſo wiſely, enjoy greater privileges and advantages 
than under the preſent conſtitution, in its full and free 
Exerciſe, uninterrupted by the exceſſes of kings, evil 
counſellors, parties and paſſions ? | | 
If any ſhall pretend, that the late parliament is ed 
at. in this, I hope I may have as much liberty to ſup- 
poſe they are miſtaken; for the days of judging by 
in uendo, are at an end. 8 

If any thing ſeem to lie that way, the error muſt be 
theirs, who have ſo mean thoughts of them, as to 
think the coat will fit them: if it does, they are wel- 
come to wear it, For my part, I declare myſelf to 
intend only the bringing things to ſuch a right un- 
derſtanding, as may preſerve the balance of power; 
and I hope, I cannot offend any free repreſentative 
of the people of England in ſaying, that what power 
they have, they receive from the people they repreſent ; 
and, that ſome powers do ſtill remain with the people, 
which they never neither diveſted themſelves of, nor 
committed to them, 

Nor can I be ſenſible of offending, if I ſay, that it is 
poſſible for a Houſe of Commons to be in the wrong: 
tis poſſible for a+ Houſe of Commons to be miſled by 
faftions and parties: tis poſſible for them to be bribed 
by penſions and places, and by either of theſe extremes, 
to betray their truſt, and abuſe the people who entruſt 
them. And, if the people ſhould have no redreſs in 
ſuch a caſe, then would the nation be in the hazard of 
being ruined by their own repreſentatives. And 'tis a 
wonder to find it aſſerted in a certain treatiſe, * That 
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it is not to be ſuppoſed, that ever the Houſe of Com- 
mons can injure the people who entruſt them.” There 
can be no better way to demonſtrate the poſſibility * 2 
thing than by proving it has been already. | 

And we need go no farther back than to the reign 
of King Charles the Second, in which we have. ſeen 
liſts of 180 members who received private penſions from 
the Court: and if anybody ſhall aſk whether that Par- 
hament preſerved the balance of power in the three 
branches of our conſtitution, in the due diſtribution 
ſome have mentioned, I am not afraid to anſwer in the 
negative. 

And why, even to this day, are gentlemen fo . 
fond of ſpending their | eſtates to ſit in that Houſe, 
that ten thouſand pounds have been ſpent at a time to 
be choſen; and now, that way of procuring elections 
is at an end, private briberies and clandeſtine contri- 
vances ate made uſe of to get into the Houſe. No 
man would give a groat te fit where he cannot get 
a groat for ſitting, unleſs there were either par ties to gra- 
tify, profits to be made, or intereſt to ſupport. 8 

If then theſe things are poſſible, it ſeems to me not 
ſo improper for the people, who are the original and 
end of the conſtitution, and have the main concern in 
it, to be very ſolicitous that the due balance of power 
de preſerved; and decently, and, according to law, al- 
ways to ſhew their diſlike and reſentment at any public 
encroachment, which either branch of the conſtitution 
ſhall make on each other, or pn the whole, be it by 
their own repreſentatives, or any where elſe, 

The excellency of our conſtitution conſiſts of the 
ſymmetry of parts, and the balance of power; and if this 
. balance 
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| balance be broken, one part grows too -gieat for the 
"_ and the whole is put into confuſion, 

I am not undertaking to find fault with our conſtitu- : 
tion, though I do not grant neither, chat it is capable 
of no amendment ; but 1 would endeavour to make 
way, by retreating to | originals, for every member to 
perform its proper function, in order to 8 GO 
body into its regular motion. | 

For, as in the natural body, if any member, either 
by contraction of the organ, diſlocation, or other acci- 
dent, fails in the performance of its proper duty, the 
locomotive faculty is either interrupted, and the body 


. . diſtorted; or at leaſt, the regularity of natural motion 


is invaded. So in the body politic; if one branch of 
the general union err, and that error is not corrected, 
the whole conſtitution ſuffers a ſhock, and there is an 
infraction of the general order. 

To give ſome inſtances of this, it will be neodfal to 
enter a little into hiſtory; and we need not go far to 
inform ourſelves, that there has been a time when the 
weakneſs of our conſtitution has appeared. 

Our conſtitution, when all the fine things in the 
world have been faid of it, is not impregnable ; when 
power has been thrown wholly into one ſcale, the other 
has always been ae under- foot, and overthrown 
by it. | 
The regal power, under King Charles the Firſt, 
over-balanced the Lords and Commons, to the invad- 
ing the right of levying taxes, veſted wholly in the 
Parliament, and to the diſcontinuing Parliaments for 
fourteen years; and the many convulſions the conſti- 
tution felt in that time, 1s too melancholy a ſubject to 
reflect upon. 
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The Houſe of Commons, in the next ſettlement, 
over- balanced the Lords; and power being added to 
one ſide, toſſed the upper Houſe quite out of the ſcale, 
abſolutely annihilated the very being of the Peers, as a 
Houſe, and voted them out of the conſtitution, 

By the reſtoration, the conſtitution. returned to its 
original, and the balance was poiſed again. What at- 
tempts have fince been made to overthrow it, are need- 
leſs to be infiſted upon; but the nature of the thing 
leads me to make one remark,—that if the king can do 
no wrong, nor is not puniſhable or blamable by our con- 
ſtitution, but the miniſtry ; then we have ated ſtrange- 
ly in the late revolution ; in which the king, who muſt 
be innocent, only ſuffered; and the miniſtry,” who 
muſt be guilty, not only were excuſed, but 1 
and employed. ä 

Not that I am of ſome peoples opinion neither, who 
think that the late king had hard meaſure in being de- 
poſed, when he was really not accountable. For I pre- 
ſame I may affirm, that the depoſing King James, 
was founded upon his deſerting the nation, not his 
mal-adminiſtration : for had he continued in England, 
you might poſhbly have ſubdued him, and took him 
priſoner, but there had been no room for tranſpoſing 
the crown while he had been alive. 

And 'tis allowed by all, that thoſe perſons en- 
viſed him to quit the kingdom, by flying out of it, 
either wilfully betrayed him, or very ignorantly gave 
him the only counſel which could compleat his ruin. 

When parliaments, if ever that unhappy time ſhall 
come again, ſhould be either deſtroyed, or which is as 
bad, be corrupted, and betray the people they repteſent; 
the people themſelves, who are the original of all dele- 
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gated power, have an undoubted right to defend'their 
lives, liberties, propetties, religion and laws, againſt 
all manner of invaſion or treachery, be it foreign or 
domeſtick; the conſtitution is diſſolved, and the laws 
of nature and reaſon act of pa according. wot the 
women yſtem of government: * | 


The government 8 ungirt when juſtice dies, 
£ And conſtitutions are non entities : 
be nation s all a mob; there's no ſuch thing 8 
As Lords and Commons, Parliament or King. 
A great promiſeuous croud the hydra lies, © © 
Till laws revive, and mutual contract ties: 
A chaos, free to chuſe for their own ſlare 
What caſe of government they pleaſe to wear. 
If to a king they do the reias commit, 
All men are bound in conſcience to ſubmit ; 
But then that king muſt by his oath aſſent 
To poſtulatas of the government : 
Which if he brooks, he cuts off the intail, , 
© AND POW'R RETREATS o ITS ORIGINAL. 


as $4 


11 may be objected, but who are theſe people to 
winiga Sower muſt thus retreat? It muſt be the whole 
people. If there be one negative, every one having an 

equal right, the real claim of power is imperfect: And 
ſince there can be no general collective meeting of the 

whole community, there can be no execution of their 

power; and therefore, this does not juſtify a few of 

chat body in the name of the reſt, to execute ny part 
of that power. _ 

This may be anſwered — Thowghs. upon a didolution 
of government, all the people, collectively, cannot be 
enquired of as to what they will have done, yet one ne- 

- gative ought not to interrupt the whole, 
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] will ſappoſe a general diſſolution of government in 
any country, ſuch as was ſeen in this nation at the laſt 
revolution. 

The people, aſſembled i in a a bene mob, to abe 
the right of government upon themſelves, are not to be 
ſuppoſed to give their perſonal ſuffrages to every article, 
but they may agree to a convention of ſuch perſons 
as they think fit to intruſt, to conſtitute de novo, 
and may delegate their power, or part of it, to ſuch a 
convention; and in ſuch caſe, a general concurrence 
is to be ſuppoſed, unleſs there be a public diſſent. 

Now ſuppoſe the general collective body of the peo- 
ple ſhould not unanimouſly agree, it is owned the 
power could not be univerſally delegated, and there a di- 
viſion would follow; but in ſuch caſe, thoſe who diſ- 
ſented from ſuch an agreement, muſt declare their diſ- 
ſent, and agree to any other form of government for 
themſelves, and ſo divide from the other body; and if 
they do not divide, they in effect do not diſſent. 

But then this diviſion muſt be before any members 
are delegated by them to convene. 

For example: Suppoſe the freeholders in Cornwall, 
in ſuch a caſe ſhould ſay, We do not approve of your 
deputing men to meet and conſult of a new govern- 
ment and conſtitution ; we are reſolved to be governed 
by ſuch a man of our own country. 

This reſolution being againſt no law, and that coun- 
try having ſent no members to repreſent them, and to 
join with the reſt of the body, they cannot be legally 
diſturbed or puniſhed, or forced to unite with the reſt 
of the nation. 

Such a diviſion might be looked upon as a misfor- 
tune to the general body, and unkind in the country, 
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or part dividing from the reft ; but in the nature of the 
thing, it could not be unjuſt. . 0 

Becauſe any body of men are at liberty, open the 
difſolution of former contracts, to be governed by ſuch 
laws and perſons, and in ſuch manner as they ſhall 
think fit. 

Vet is there no fear of ſuch a diviſion in a country 
ſo depending on its ſeveral parts as this is; becauſe the 

reſt would render them ſo uneaſy, that their intereſt 
would compel them to comply. 

Note, I do not place this right upon the inhabitants, 
but upon the freeholders ; the freeholders are the pro- 
per owners of the country: It is their own, and the 
other inhabirants are but ſojourners, like lodgers in a 
houſe, and ovght to be ſubject to ſuch laws as the free- 
Holders impoſe upon them, or elſe they muſt remove; 
becauſe the freeholders having a right to the land, the 
other have no right to live there but upon ſufferance. 

In former days, the freehold gave a right of govern- 
ment to the freeholder ; and vaſſalage and villainage 
was derived from this right, that every man who will 
live in my land ſhall be my ſervant; if he won't, let 
him go about his buſineſs, and live ſomewhere elſe : 
and it is the ſame till, in right reaſoning. 

And I make no queſtion but property of land is the 
beſt title to government in the world: and if the king 
was univerſal landlord, he ought to be univerſal gover- 
nor of right ; and the people ſo living on his lands, 
ought to obey him, or go off his premiſes. 

And if any fingle man in England ſhould at any time 
come to be landlord of the whole freehold of England, 
be could indeed have no right to diſpoſſeſs the king, 
till the Jae legal ſettlement of the crown failed ; be- 
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cauſe it was ſettled by thoſe that had then a right to 
ſettle it. | 

But he would immediately be the full repreſentative 
of all the counties in England, and might elect him- 
ſelf knight of the ſhire for every county, and the ſhe- 
riff of every county muſt return him accordingly. 

He would have all the baronies and titles of honour 
which are intailed upon eſtates devolved upon him, and 
upon any expiration of the ſettlement, wonld be king 
by natural right. 

And he would be kin upon larger terms than ever 
any man was legally King of England; for he would 
be king by inherent right of property. 

When therefore I am ſpeaking of the right of the 
people, I would be underſtood of the freeholders; for 
all the other inhabitants live upon ſufferance, and ei- 
ther are the freeholders ſervants, or having money to 
pay rent, live upon conditions, and have no title to 
their living in England, other than as ſervants, but 
what they mult pay for, 

Upon this foot it is that, to this day, our law ſuffers 
not a foreigner to purchaſe any of the freeholds of 
England :—For if a foreigner might purchaſe, your 
neighbours (having money to ſpare) might come and 
buy you out of your own country, and take N 
by a legal and indiſputable right. 

This original right was the firſt foundation of hs 
ſeveral tenures of land in England; ſome held of the 
king, ſome of the lord, ſome by Knight's ſervice, ſoc- 
cage, and the like, and ſome were called freeholds. 
The lords of manors had their homages, and their 
ſeryices' from their tenants, as an acknowledgment 
that the right of the land gave a certain right of 


govern» 
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government to the over all the tenants and in- 
habitants. 
But he that poſſeſſed the leaſt freehold, was 48 ach 
lord of himſelf and of that freehold, as the greateſt no- 
bleman in the nation; he owed no homage or ſervice, no, 
not to the king, other than is limited by laws of his own 
making ; that is, as he was repreſented in parliament. 
And as a thing which will put this argument 
out of all queſtion, the right to lands, manors, and 
lordſhips, was not OL a right granted by pa- 
tents from kings, or acts of parhament, but a na- 
tural right of poſſeſſion, yet down by cuſtom and 
ancient uſage; as the inheritance from the till 
{ſill more ancient poſſeſſots, and preſcription or uſage 
time out of mind, is to this day allowed to be a ſuffici- 
ent title in ſeveral caſes, where conveyances, deeds, 
charters, and writings of eſtates are ſilent; eſpecially as 
to buttings, boundings of land, highways, footpaths, 
water- courſes, bridges, and the like, 6 

This right, as all right originally, is founded upon 
reaſon; for it would be highly unreaſonable, that thoſe 
people who have no ſhare of the houſe, ſhould live in 
it whether he that built it will or no. No perſon has 
any right to live in England, but they to whom Eng- 
land belongs; the freeholders of England have it in 
poſſeſſion ; England is their own, and nobody has any 
thing to do here but themſelves, 

If they permit other people to live here, well and 
good; but no man but x freeholder hves here upon 
any terms but permiſſu ſuperiorum ; and he pays rent 
for bis licence to live here. | 

Thus the liberties and privileges of towns and cor- 
porations are founded upon acts of parliament, to con- 

firm charters or grants from the crown; by which the 
freeholders 
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freeholders pive their conſent that ſuch/and ſuch bo- 
dies of men living in ſuch towns, ſhall enjoy certain 
privileges, in conſideration of their being ſo conſi- 
derably ſerviceable” to the nation, by paying taxes, 
maintaining the poor, by manufactures, trade, and the 
like, notwithſtanding they are not poſſeſſed of any part 
of the freehold. 

And it is obſervable, the king cannot give this pri- 
vilege, ſo as to enable any of theſe corporations to ſend 
repreſentatives to parhament. None but the freehol- 
ders of England (and ſuch towns in conjunction, to 
whom the freeholders have already granted ſuch pri- 
vileges) can give a qualification of ſuch a nature, - as is 
a receiving them into an equal ſtate of privilege with a 
- freeholder. 

Every man's land is his own property ; and it is a 
treſpaſs in the law for another man to come upon his 
ground without his conſent, If the freeholders ſhould 
all agree, that ſuch a man ſhall not come upon their 
land; that they will not let him a houſe for his money; 
that whoſe land ſoever he ſets his foot on, the owner 
ſhall indi& him for a treſpaſs, as by law he e 
man mult fly the nation of courſe. 

Thus the freeholders having a right to the poſſefion 
of England, the reaſon muſt be good that they muſt 
have the ſame right to the government of themſelves, 
that they have to the government. of the reſt of the 
inhabitants; and that there can be no legal power in 
England, but what has its original in the Poſſeſſors ; for 
property is the foundation of power. 

Still I allow, that of this power ſo derived from pro- 
perty, the Houſe of Commons are the abridgement ; 
they are the freeholders of England in miniature; to 
them all needful _ and privileges are committed, to 

p | make 


— 


chat he will think bimſelf bound by the 
receives from the perſon for whom he t. - WM 
10h, he 
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make tem capable of acting for ie people they repre- 


ſent, and, extremities excepted,” they ars dur laſt reſort : 


but if they employ thoſe privileges and. powers againſt 


the people, the reaſon of tboſe powers is Yeſtroyed, 


the end is inverted, and the power ceaſes of eoutſe. vert 

From hence it-is reaſonable to give them inſtruc- 
— and though they are not conditionally choſen 
as to their inſtructions, yet they ought in honour to 
think themſelves under n to * by 


| thoſe inſtructions, 1 13118 PIR 


Inſtructions to members are like the pomerwiven to 
an arbitrator, in which, though, he is left fully and 
freely to act, yet it is in confidence ae 


I an arbitrator inverts the deſign of his p 


: deſtroys the end of his * and is ſure 240 to be 


entruſtedagain, 
The Houſe of Commons are our a againſt 
the oppreſſion of princes, the nation's treaſurers, and the 
defenders of their liberties ; but all theſe titles ſigniſy, 
that at the ſame time they are the nation's ſervants. 
The Houſe of Commons alſo ate mortal, as a houſe ; 
a king may diſſolve them, they may die and be extinct; 
bat the power of the people has à kind of eternity with 
aeſpeR to politic duration: parliaments may ceaſe, but 


the people remain; for them they were originally made, 


by them they are continued and rene ed; from them 


they receive their power, and to them, i in can. N 
"we to be accountable, 
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